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A DAMASCUS NIGHTINGALE. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





ON the crimson edge of the eve, 
By the Barada’s flutelike flow, 
When the shadow shuttles began to weave 





And the mountain airs to blow, 

With the sight of the night’s first star, 
As tho it were dumb too long, 

The-e burst on the ear a wondrous bar 
From a spirit dowered with song. 


And swift it swelled to a strain 
That rippled and rose and ran 
Through every chord of joy or pain 
That throbs in: the heart of man. 
It told of love lightening life 





And of sorrow’s bitter breath ; 
a. It pealed a pwan of peace from strife 
- And of triumph over death. 


And I knew it for God own’'s bird— 
A prophet voice in the dark : 
The budding stars in the heaven heard. 
For they could not choose but hark. 
Then the worn earth hid its face 
re And dreamed its dream of the dawn: 
The voice of man was stilled for a space, 





BY MARY MCNEIL SCOTT. 


THE day unfolds like a lotus-bloom, 
Pink at the tip and gold at the core, 
Rising up swiftly through waters of gloom 


But the bird sang on and on. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
a es 
SUNRISE IN THE HILLS OF SATSUMA. 


Which lave Nignt’s shore. 


Down bamboo stems the sunbeams slide, 

. Darting, like glittering elves at play, 

ne To the thin, arched grass where crickets hide 
y And sing all day. 


The old crows ‘*Ca-a”’ from the camphor boughs— 
They have builded there for a thousand years. 
Their nestlings stir in a huddled drowse, 


To pipe shrill fears. 


A white fox creeps to his home in the hill; 
A small gray ape peers up at the sun; 


Crickets and sunbeams are quarreling still. 
: Day has begun. 
MoBILE, ALA. 
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HOW THE WIND CAME. 








BY JOE RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





THE wind came this way: Trees were stirred, 
And seemed to waken and to look: 
And far away a bird 
Let slip a little warning song ; 
A silver shudder ran along 
The willows by the brook ; 


The swallows flickered from the’ eaves ; 
The cottonwood pattered soft and low 
With all his myriad leaves ; 
A wave crept, twinkling, o’er the wheat 
And ceased; and then I felt a sweet 


Cool breath upon my brow. 
CoLuusvs. 0, 
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THE WAIL OF POETRY. 


BY THE REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE, 





THE railroad as an institution impresses most people as 
elaborately and ingenicusly unpoetic. It is the very 
Colossus of Common Sense. The locomotive, whirling 
through the modern world as a kind of splendid bragga- 
docio, whistles detiance to all the Muses, drives them to 
the mountains, and scatters them like a flurry of birds off 
to the sea or nooks of this world, and tells them bluster- 
ingly that they belong to the next. 

Science has been opering up a whole new frontier of 
human thought ; but where are our poetic pioneers, claim- 
ing and holding these great regions for theSoul? The 
harps are hung dolefully on willow trees or touched with 
the sobbing notes of a dirge mourning for our times: 

‘*Do you ask us to sing our song to the rattling rail- 
road accompaniment of such a life asthis? What avail- 
eth the rhapsody of a violin in a foundry? Who can 
write words for the unfeeling bass of your factories ? 
Our thoughts are lost, like the song of the bee and the 
rhythm of the river, in the pellmell clangor of your 
bells. 

‘*Blow, ye whistls! Shriek your profanity into 
the holy silences of the soul! Unloose your tongues, 
ye bells! and scatter the heedless din of your emptiness 
upon the pounded air! Strike, ye hammers, till ye 
harden souls into steel and stamp on all the seal of 
matter! Factories, hum to us the blank verse of 
your prosperous deafness! Engines. puff at us with your 
smoke! Hiss at us with your steam! Whistles! bells! 
hammers! engines! ’tis ye are the real minstrels of this 
day! Farewell! Bury us with our harps, and when 
we hear not, dance your dance of paganism and sing your 
song of Matter-of-Fact upon our graves !” 

Thus the plaintive poets seem like birds that have 
alighted in some vast machinery hall, twittering dazedly 
about in the flopping belts and heartless hum, with no 
place for their litttle restrospective nests and no place 
fora song and nothing to sing about, tucking their 
mournful little bills under their weary, homeless little 
wings, and pining for a chance to flutter to a more con- 
genial world! 

We have not had time to judge of the poetic possibili- 
ties that science and invention have placed before us. 
We have only had time to miss the old poetry in them. 
Rainbows were invented long enough ago for the poets 
to get well to work upon them, but electricity has only 
had time to give us its shock without giving us its mes- 
sage. The music of the spheres was composed and the 
glittering notes all putin their places somewhere about the 
time of creation, and the poets of a thousand generations 
have listened to the strains above us and written words 
and words for them; but the railroads and steamships 
and the geologies and the chemistries, the telephones 
and the minor electric moons that have been brought into 
our modern life—all these are too new and bewildering 
to allow us even to glance at their poetic bearings. We 
are too busy studying appearances to dream our way into 
the bearts of things. It isin the hearts that we shall find 
the poems. We are looking ; we can do little else in these 
times. Poetry is more than a look; it is the thought 
after the look. Science sees and records. Poetry sees. 
She sees first with her eyes, and then she closes them for 
a moment und sees with her heart. Weare waiting for 
that second look. Because these lusty young giants— 
the reigning Ideas of the day—will not lend themselves 
gracefully to the drapings of these old-fashioned intel- 
lectual tailors, it is inferred that poetry has no costume 
to cover the bare and scientific nakedness of our times, 
and cannot even find rhyming fig-leaves enough to 
patch together an apron for our shame. On a pedestal of 
dramatic logic Poetry is posing with this soliloquy: 


““You will not cut yourselves to fit the clothes of your 
fathers, and we cannot cut your fathers’ clothes to fit you.” 


We might as well look for to-day’s inventions in yester- 
day as to look for the interpretations of to-day in yester- 
day’s poems. New conditions call for new poets. We 
have no models. It isa time to make models. Science 
has been creative. Poetry hasan opportunity for her 
old creativeness. We stand on a great poetic Sahara— 
opened up by our scientific men. The soul’s greeting 
to the poet who, advancing into science with great con- 
ceptions in the hollow of his hand, shall sow the seeds 
of the future, and in the name of the King of the 








a 





Beautiful, for the use of the Beautiful, shall make the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
SHARON, CONN. 


” 
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THE APPROACHING PARLIAMENT 
LIGIONS. 


ITS ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 
BY THE REV, JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES. 





OF RE- 





RELIGION, of which Dr. Bushnell once wrote, that it 
alone made existence ‘‘ valuable or even tolerable,” is 
itself one of the most interesting facts of history. The 
present century has seen wider and swifter Christian 
progress than any other ; and it is not surprising that the 
end of the century should be signalized by a conven- 
tion like the coming Parliament of Religions, A Jearned 
Jewish Rabbi recently said: ** 1 want my people to know 
all about that Congress ; for I want them in touch with 
the best thought of the nineteenth century.” 

It nas required immense labor, for more than two 
years, to bring about the results already assured, and 
each day’s correspondence brings evidence of unexpected 
support in this colossal undertaking, It has often been 
said that it is easier to do a great thing than asmall one. 
However that may be, it has been easy enough to gain 
the attention of mankind for the proposed Parliament. 
A larger measure of co-operation has been gained than 
the most ardent at first expected. In all parts of the 
world solitary thinkers and toilers have seen, in this 
meeting, either a realization of some fond dream, ora 
means of advancing some theological or missionary re- 
form which they deemed of highest importance. 

A telegram has just been handed me: 


* Tientsin—Barrows—Parliament of Religions—Chicago. 
Coming—Candlin.”’ 


The Rev. George T. Candlin, an English Methodist 
Missionary in China, has gained a wide reputation as an 
eloquent advocate of conciliatory and enlightened 
methods of propagandism among non-Christian peoples. 
At the request of the Chairman he prepared and for- 
warded, some months ago, a paper of great eloquence 
and ability on ‘* Christian Unity and the Work of Mis- 
sions.” It was not expected that he could possibly be 
present; but evidently his deep interest has led him to 
change his plans. Those who hear Mr. Candlin’s ad- 
dress will listen to one of the must powerful pleas for 
Christian unity and co-operation ever spoken. ‘They will 
also gain an insight into the difficulties which the pres- 
ent methods of uncompromising hostility to the Ethnic 
religions are heaping higher and higher. 

From Colombo, in Ceylon, Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secre- 
tury of the Buddhist Society of Southern India, hus al- 
ready sailed with credentials from the High Priest of 
Ceylon, as the authorized representative of the present 
movement to revive Buddhism in India, the land of its 
birth. He is regarded as a man of unusual mental 
force and religious devoutness. He writes with great 
modesty ; and he evidently does not think it will be any 
child’s play to come into contact, aa he says, *‘ with the 
great intellects of the West.” He is evidently a man of 
deep convictions and wide sympathies. He will meet in 
Chicago representatives of Northern Buddhism from 
Japan; and itis asiogular fact that, while Christians 
are hoping that the Parliament of Religions will bring 
the disciples of Jesus closer vogether, Mr. Dharmapala 
joyfully expects that the sections of Buddhism will be 
drawn into more harmony of thought and feeling by 
this historic meeting on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

In my office this morning I had a pleasant interview 
with the Rev. Kinjio Machida, a high priest of one of 
the Japanese Buddhist sects and ex-Senator of the Jap- 
anese Parliament, who brought a cordial letter of intro- 
duction from the scholarly Bunyiu Nanjio, of Tokio,who 
confirms in his letter the good news that we are to have 
an excellent representation from Japan. Papers have 
already been prepared in the Sunrise Kingdom by the 
representatives of the Faith of Gautama, which will be 
submitted to the Parliament of Religions. Some of our 
missionaries in Japan express the hope that these Ori- 
ental scholars, whose acquaintance with our language is 
not perfect,and who have accepted our cordial invita- 
tions, should be received by us with that gentleness, con- 
sideration and courtesy which are eminently becom- 
ing. There is no doubt that such will be the univer- 
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sal disposition of those who take part in the friendly de- 
liberations of the Parliament. It requires some courage 
for these representatives of the Orient to mingle with 
the scholars of the West ; and we will have the opportu- 
nity of showing that courtesy and kindness are Chris- 
tian as well as Japanese virtues. 

The Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, First Secretary of the Chi- 
nese Legation in Washington, accompanied by his offi- 
cial interpreter, his body servant and his cook, has just 
made arrangements to take up his quarters in Chicago, 
where he will remain for two months. He is now pre- 
paring a paper on Confucianism. It is hoped that the 
new Chinese Minister and his suite may also be here in 
September. Last year I offered prizes for the best essays 
on Confucianism and Taoism, to be prepared by Chinese 
representatives of these faiths and submitted to a com- 
mittee in Shanghai, of which the Rev. Timothy Richard 
was the chairman. Forty-two essays on Confucianism 
and twenty-one on Taoism were sent in, and the prize 
essays, With their translations, have recently been re- 
ceived. They have been examined by an expert and pro- 
nounced to be excellent. 

The Rev. Dr. Faber, of Shanghai, famous as a Sinolo- 
gist, is already in Chicago, and will take active part in 
the discussion of Sinological questions. I have tried 
earnestly to secure the presence of a Chinese Taotai who 
knows English. I am not yet certain of the result of 
my efforts. Dr. Blodget, of Peking, has sent a technical 
paper on ‘*‘Why Protestants should Employ the Word 
‘Shangti’ for God,” This will be published for distribu- 
tion among specialists. Quite a number of Chinese 
missionaries will take part in the discussion of Chinese 


questions. Dr. Martin, of Peking, willsend, and perhaps 
read, an address on ‘International Obligations to 
China.” The Rev. S. L. Baldwin, D.D., Secretary of the 


Methodist Board of Missions, who has profound convic- 
tions on Chinese questions, will speak on ‘ International 
Justice and Amity.” The Hon. J. Semmes (Catholic) of 
New Orleans, will make an address on ‘‘Arbitration In- 
stead of War”; and Dr, Henry Jessup, of Beirfit, Syria, 
will send, and perhaps read, an address on “‘ The Reli- 
gious Mission of the English-speaking Nations.” 

It is not difficult to secure adequate representation 
from the Christian world ; but the obstacles foreseen at 
the very beginning with regard to scholars from the 
Orient have been found real and formidable. Oriental 
poverty was an obstacle ; but mightier than poverty was 
the hindrance placed in our way by caste. The Rev. Dr. 
Miller, of the Christian College of Madras, was unable, 
afier diligent correspondence and inquiry, to find a 
really competent English-speaking, Orthodox Hindu 
who would undertake the journey. He secured, how- 
ever, the preparation of a most elaborate paper on Hin- 
duism by 8. Parthasarathy Aiyanjar, of the Vasishtad- 
waita School, Madras, *‘ which,” he writes, ‘“‘by the 
grace of God, Iam enabled to send to the blessed Parlia- 
ment of Religions appointed to meet in Chicago.” I 
asked for four thousand words, and he has given me 
more than forty thousand! His documents are being 
examined by an expert Orientalist, and valuable mate- 
rials will be arranged from them. Prof. Manilal N. 
Dvivedi, of the Vedanta School of Hindu Thought, Bom- 
bay Presidency, has forwarded a paper on Hinduism, 
which Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell, editor of the Oriental 
Review, regards as one of the ablest expositions of Hindu- 
ism ever written. Professor Dvivedi has also forwarded 
replies to a series of questions : ‘‘ What does Hinduism 
Teach with Regard toGod? Man? Revelation? Sin? 
Reconciliation? Immortality 7” 

But tinally word comes to us that a high-caste Brah- 
min, Prof. G. N. Chakrararti, of Allahabad College, a 
master of English, has set sail for London and will be in 
attendance at the Parliament. The High Priest of the 
Jains, of Bombay, has commissioned Mr. Virchand R. 
Gandlinba, Honorary Secretary of the Jain Society of 
India, and Pundit Amichand as delegates to the Parlia- 
ment. 

The Chairman must rot, in one article, attempt to 
describe anything more than a small portion of the 
forthcoming banquet. Hecongratulates those who have 
so ably co-operated with him in gaining and holding the 
warm approval of such a host of American scholars to 
this unique undertaking. It is important that I should 
have some estimate in advance of the number of persons 
who are planning to attend the Religious Congresses 
which extend from the third of September to the middle 
of October. The dates for the Parliament are September 
11th-27th. Adequate preparation must be made for meet- 
ings in the Art Palace on the Lake Front and for the 
overflow meetings that are likely to occur. Therefore 
all persons who are planning to come to Chicago to be 
present at any of these meetings, are earnestly requested 
to send me a card giving name, address and denomina- 
tion, addressing the Rey, John Henry Barrows, 92 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 

CHIcaGo, August Ist, 1893. 


> 


GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, the senior ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, is now seventy-five vears old. He was thirty- 
two when elected Governor in 1851; George N. Briggs was 
his predecessor in office. Mr. Boutwell, ex-Governor, ex- 
Senator and ex-Secretary of the Treasury, is passing the 
summer on his Groton farm, one of the largest in Middle- 
ex County. 


A VOICE FROM DENVER. 


BY A PASTOR, 


DousBtLess this Queen City of the Plains has been be- 
fore the public mind during these last few weeks as 
never before, and this mainly because of two conspicu- 
ous events. A calm review of these may not be unac- 
ceptable to the large and intelligent circle of readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

The first event was the phenomenal flurry in financial 
circles beginning with the sudden fall in silver to sixty- 
two. The great Silver Convention has been pretty thor- 
oughly ventilated by the press of the country. It is un- 
fortunate that the intemperate and deeply regretted 
speeches of a few individuals at that convention should 
have soabsorbed public attention abroad, and so excited 
the risibilities of those disposed to be funny as to have 
largely prevented a calm consideration of a question 
that so vitally concerns Colorado and other Western 
States. Public speakers cannot always be controlled. 
Every sober-minded citizen deprecates that injudicious 
and uncalled-for utterance of our Populist Governor 
about ‘‘ blood flowing to our horses’ bridle reins,” that 
has afforded so much merriment to Eastern newspapers. 
[t has been emphatically repudiated by our leading busi- 
ness men. 

On Monday morning following the Silver Convention, 
the city was electrified by the announcement that three 
savings banks had closed their doors. Consternation 
spread on every side, as these institutions had been con- 
sidered quite sound, It was not wholly unexpected 
when a run occurred on some of the National banks the 
nextday. Tho an hervic stand was made by these banks 
their suspension became inevitable. By the evening of 
the following day six National and three savings banks, 
in addition to the three mentioned above, had suspended, 
As a consequence, within two days between thirty and 
forty business houses of more or less prominence had 
gone into liquidation, This run was uncalled-for and 
much regretted. Comptroller Kckels but voices the sen- 
timent of well-informed business men in his judgment 
of the soundness of these Denver banks and the folly of 
thisrunupon them, Inordinary times they ¢ .uld easily 
have endured such a strain; but for some time there 
has been a weakening of public confidence and a gradual 
withdrawal of deposits. Considerable money, it is 
claimed, has been stored in safety deposit vaults. It 
was a common remark that the run was made largely 
by small depositors, the last 
of the closed business establishments have been re- 

opened, and it is confidently expected that most of the 

suspended banks will open in a few days, after a 

plan proposed by the Comptroller of the Currency. But 

be it remembered that Denver still has in operation at 

least a half-dozen banks, some of them perhaps as strong 

as any in the country. 

Whether the present situation in Colorado is due to 
the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman Act cf 1890, 
or to the practical demonetization of silver in 1873, or to 
the British Government’s policy respecting the Indian 
rupee, or to the uncertainty regarding tariff legislation, 
or toa combination of these and other causes, I shall 
not undertake to say. But whatever the cause, the situ- 
ation is distressing beyond measure. We very much 
fear our Eastern friends do not sufficiently realize the 
present condition of affairs. It has been claimed that 
we have had 15,000 unemployed men in this city, and 
many are still coming in from surrounding towns, 
Smelters have closed, mines have shut down, mercantile 
establishments have reduced their forces or closed en- 
tirely, until men declare there is at some places abso- 
lutely no business. Wholesale houses dare scarcely 
attempt to sell goods. The other day the writer was 
importuned for food by a comparatively well-dressed 
young smelter employé, who had in his possession a 
check for wages amounting to $69.75 from one of our 
largest smelting companies and a time check for $27. 
But the bank had suspended, He could not negotiate his 
check at any price and was obliged*to go hungry. 
Another gentleman said to the writer: ** Lam ina bad 
fix. I had considerable money in —— Savings Bank, 
That is closed. Tien IT had an open account in —— 
National Bank. That suspended yesterday. Ll have a 
large sheep ranch down here, but L cannot sell any wool 
atall. We have a splendid mine up in the mountains, 
anda large amount of good pay ore ready to ship ; but 
the smelters will not take it at any price. So there I 
am ; 1 donot know what to do.” ; 

That speaks volumes for the situation. Many men 
with large families are out of employment, with abso- 
lutely nothing at hand. Some who had laid by some- 
thing for a rainy day are utterly helpless, because their 
savings are locked up in these closed banks, Public re- 
lief measures, systematically and judiciously adminis- 
tered, have been undertaken by the State and county. 
Many are being helped to old homes in the Kast in the 
hope of more easily finding employment. Christian 
women of the churches are inaugurating measures to 

care for unemployed young women. 

The other event referred to is the lynching of Dan 
Arata, an Italian, for the brutal murder of B. ©. Light- 
foot, an old ex-soldier. This is one of the blackest 


During week some 








crimes that have ever stained the annals of any com- 





munity. The murder itself was so cold-blooded and 
diabolicdlly cruel as to excite the deepest indignation, 
During the following day threats of lynching were in. 
dulged in more or less openly, but little attention seemed 
paid tothem. That night a meeting, supposed to have 
been made up mainly of the unemployed class, was held 
in a part of the city a mile or more removed from the 
county jail. At this meeting some voice suggested the 
lynching of Arata. That started the crowd, and off they 
rushed up-town, gathering recruits as they went along, 
until soon it was a howling mob. That was about § to 
8:30 P.M. The writer has his facts from an honorable 
and reliable gentleman, an old Coloradean, formerly 
a member of the State Senate, and for successive terms 
on the Governor’s staff, who was an eye-witness of the 
whole proceeding. Arrived at the jail, a few of the 
ringleaders—and it isremarkable how few really did the 
work—assaulted the main entrance. This entrance is 
from a porch or platform about ten feet from the 
ground, about forty feet long by eight or ten wide, 
reached by steps at either end. The door itself is pro- 
tected by astorm vestibule. It will thus be seen how 
apparently easily that entrance might have been guarded 
by a few resolute men. After battering at the doors 
awhile eight or ten policemen suddenly appeared, as- 
cended the steps at one end of this porch, fired a few 
blank cartridges, and cleared the porch of every assail- 
ant without any difficulty. 

It is the opinion of my informant and others. that at 
this time the mob was practically quelled, and could 
have been dispersed almost instantly by proper action, 
The police then disappeared inside the jail. After about 
twenty minutes one of the mob cautiously crept up the 
steps and pecred in the grating. Presently another was 
emboldened to do the same, and soon ancther and an- 
other ; and this handful of men renewed the attack on 
the doors. A weak resistance was made from tke in- 
side; the hose was turned on the assailants. But an 
entrance into the busement had been effected from ar - 
other side of the jail and the water pipes were cut, so 
the mob seemed to have things their own way. After 
more than three hours of hard labor, duwiing which 
they paused several times as if to give up the job, the 
front door was forced open and the crowd puured into 
the jail, battered down the door of Arata’s cell, led him 
forth with a rope around his neck, and strung him toa 
trce near by. The poor wretch’s feet were scarcely cff 
the ground till his body was literally riddled with bul- 
lets. Their work done, the ringleaders sneaked away ; 
and now came the opportunity for the crowd, All ad- 
mit that hanging was almost too good for this brutal 
murderer ; but the scenes that followed made every de- 
cent Denverite blush for shame, 

The most violent and shameless abuse was heaped 
upon the dead Italian’s body. Jn mere wantcuners 
men took delight in maltreating it. By and by some 
one cut the rope, and then the crowd started off with 
the body, dragging it through the mud, over the stores 
and paved streets for a distance of a mile, and hanged it, 
mangled, bleeding and destitute of clothing, to a tele- 
graph-pole in the very heart of the business part of the 
city. And there it hung for an hour before it was re- 
moved by the authorities. 

We do not want our Eastern friends to get the impres- 
sion that Denver is outside the pale of civilization. 
There is widespread indignation over this awful affair. 
We hang our beads in shame at such a deed, Our best 
people, and they are the vast majority, condemn it in 
no unmeasured terms. Many feel that the State and 
municipal authorities did not by any means exhaust 
their resources in repelling this gross insult to law and 
order. ‘Ihe opimion has been freely expressed that 
prompt and determined measures could have dispersed 
that mob and prevented the awful tragedy. Some pal- 
liation is sought in the well known and openly expressed 
opposition of our Governor to capital punishment. It 
was claimed this murderer would never have been exe- 
cuted, 

It is true our Governor has asserted since the crime 
that tho personally opposed to capital punishment, yet 
he felt it his duty to execute the laws on our statute 
books. But this loses uniuch of its force in view of pre- 
vious statements. Public sentiment may be judged from 
the fact that our Chamber of Commerce has passed con- 
demnatory resolutions of the whole proceeding, and de- 
manded the immediate removal of our present Chief of 
Police. Our people feel keenly the odium and horror of 
this affair, Denver is a great city—a marvelous city. It 
is still here, despite the fall in silver, the flurry in ber 
tinancial circles, and the awful tragedy of last week. It 
is here to stay. It is, moreover, a city witha wondertul 
volume of business, one of the most progressive cities iM 
the United States ; the capital of a State of marvelous 
resources, that are at present almost universally pat 
alyzed. This calls for such immediate legislative relief a8 
will be for the best interests of the whole country as well. 
I's business interests demand, not ridicule, but consider 





ation at the hands of Eastern capitalists and statesmeD- 
It is, moreover, on the whole, a city of law and order, 
with a more quiet Sabbath than many Western cilie®, 
with an industrious, aggressive and law-abiding popula- 
tion, despite the tragedy of last week. It is not now 





given up to lawlessness. It is as loyal a city as any 1B 
the Union. But Eastern people must understand it 
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peculiar situation more fully to give it the consideration 
and the measure of relief which its vast importance de- 
mands. 


+ 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 





BY THOMAS L. GREENE, 


Tne address of Mr. Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court at Woodstock on the Fourth of July was 
on the decadence of liberty for the individual man. 
Judge Brewer gave the well-known facts of the case, that 
workmen were combined into trade-unions, losing their 
individuality, while capitalists were united on the other 
hand. Men could no longer do business each in his own 
way to suit his own circumstances, but were forced to go 
with the mass. Huge corporations employed large num- 
bers who in taking service subjected themselves to a com- 
mon restraint, no matter how diverse their talents or busi- 
ness methods. The individual is nothing ; the union or 
the class is allin all. This state of things Judge Brewer 
compared to Negro slavery, arguing that in some way 
man should be and would be made industrially free. 
Many others have noted the same tendency and deplored 
that loss of liberty which Judge Brewer so energetically 
set forth, 

A certain loss of independence has always been the 
accompaniment of advance ia civil zation. The savage 
roauins the forest as inclination or hunger urges him, All 
nature is his, The question of hours of labor does not 
trouble bim. The more civilized man is restrained by 
the property and personal rights of his neighbors, rights 
which have been evolved by the necessities: of society, 
In return for his renunciation of barbarous frecdom he 
receives Certain righ's of his own, with better food and 
clothing obtained by less labor. So the evolution of so- 
ciety gous oa. Lf we defiie civilization as the creating 
and supplying of new wants, it would seem from past 
history that the advance would requite a furtiner con- 
traction in the individual’s tight todo as he pleased. 
The more complex society and business become, the 
more must rules be made limiting man’s old-time free- 
dom, The savage traveled when he would on foot or on 
the back of an animal. When, however, stagecoaches 
came into use, the traveler bad to subject himself to 
coach rules, A better method of locomotion—railways 
—in turn brought in a long list of new limitations. He 
who would take a journey must now go at certain hours 
and on certain trains, must provide himself with a ticket, 
and conform to rules which limit his personal freedom 
greatly. In return for this loss of savage liberty, the 
modern citizen receives Cheap and rapid transportation, 
impossible under barbaric conditions, The real com- 
plaint to be brought against existing tendencies toward 
the massing of men is that the benefits to the individual 
are nol yet enough to compensate for the freedom lost. 
No doubt this is true; yet it is really only to say that the 
evolution of our trade-unions and corporations is not yet 
complete. If the majority of mankind must now be 
directly or indirectly subject to great’ Corporations with 
new limitations upon their liberty of time or of nethod 
and kind of working, the result of the sacrifice ought to 
be apparent in better and more comfortable conditions of 
life. As to the few possessed of genius or great talent, 
these the new civilization must provide compensation 
and work for, if it would continue. 

But the first resuls of such a process of civilization 
must be to reduce mankind to a level; and since man is 
endowed with great faculties of mind and soul, leveling 
will degrade him. Such leveling would be fatal if it 
were permanent, Tennyson gave poeuc form to a scien- 
tific truth when he said of Nature : 

“So careful of the type she seems, . 
So careless of the single life.” 

Yet Darwin has also told us that the progress of life 

from one species toa higher was caused by individual 

Variations which proved themselves worthy of survival. 

First the massing and the leveling of all to correspond 

With general conditions, then improvement through in 

dividual effort, seems to be a universal law to which we 

should expect to find a parallel in human society, An 
army exists asan effective fighting machine only by 
rigid discipline. Prompt obedience of orders by each 
division, Company and soldier is e sential. But we 
know that there is something yet needful, and that back 
of discipline the intelligence, Courage and patriotism of 
the individual man are the decisive things. So trade- 


ject to restraints upon his time greater than of old, but 
with increased income and other privileges, including 
permanency. When the position of the trade-union is 
better settled and its actions are controlled by responsi- 
bility and fairness, we may then have a broader field for 
the more talented workingmen, Liberty in the old sense 
we cannot have again if we would advance in civiliza- 
tion. But liberty, industrial liberty in the modern sense 
of better condi'ions of life, in return forlimitations upon 
personal freedom in business, is a principle whose estab- 
lishment we may hope will one day be the outcome of 
our industrial struggle. If such limitations do not touch 
the essential manliness of men—as they row sometimes 
do—uor repress the higher nature, but leave increasing 
opportunity for its cultivation, we may look without 
dread upon the coming corporation civilization. In this 
way Judge Brewer's demand for individual liberty may 
be met; butit is hard to seein what other way or for 
what other purpose that end could be secured. 
NEW YORK CITy. 
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SUBJECTION TO BRETHREN IN THE LORD. 


BY PROF, JOHN T, DUFFIELD, D.D. 





OnE of the surprising incidents—if that may be called 
an incident which is largely a cause—of the present 
crisis in the Presbyterian Church, is the apparent disre- 
gard of the spirit, if not indeed the letter, of the ordina- 
tion vows *‘to maintain the peace of the Church,” and 
to be in ** subjection to brethren in the Lord.” 

This is undoubtedly due to a misapprehension as to the 
intent and the extent cf obligation of this latter vow. 
It is not, as many seem to imagine, a vague declaration 
to pay whate ch one for himself may deem due respect 
to thle judgment of bis ecclesiastical brethren, It em- 
bodies the fundamental = principle of Presbyterian 
Church government. The rule of the majority constitu 
tionally expressed, the highest judicatory of the Church 
being the interpreter of the Constitution, Wt was in- 
tended to secuce, by solemn promise, fidelity to this 
principle, and thus prevent in case of dissatisfaction any 
disturbance of the peace of the Church, 

At the present stage of the crisis in the Church, and in 
view of recent utterances and events, it may not be un 
timely or amiss to call attention to the import and im- 
portance of the vow referred to, as indicated by its his- 
torical antecedents. 

A schism in the Presbyterian Church occurred in t741. 
In 1745 certain presbyteries that had withdrawn from 
what was at the time tbe highest judicatory of the 
Church, the Synod of Philadelphia, met at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., and organized the Synod of New York. 
Among other ‘‘articies of the plan and foundation of 
their Sy nodical union” was the following : 

“They agree that in matters of discipline and those 
things that relate to the peace and good order of our 
churches, they shall be determined by a major vote of 
ministers and elders, with which vole every member shall 
actively concur or pacifically acquiesce; but if any mem 
ber cannot in Conscience agree to the determination of the 
majority, but supposes himself obliged to act contrary 
thereco, and the Synod think themselves obliged to ins.st 
upon it as essentially necessary to the well-being of our 
churches, in that case such dissenting member promises 
peaceably to withdraw from the bouy, without endeavor 
ing to raise any dispute or contention on the dehated 
point.”—Baird’s * Digest,” p. 612. 

In 1758 a reunion was effected. The two synods agrced 
to unite in one body under the name of ‘ The Synod of 
New York and Puiladelphia,” on a plan of union includ- 
ing, among other arcicles, the following : 

“When any matter is determined by a major vote, every 
member shall either actively concur with or passively sub 
mit to such determination; or, if his conscience permit 
him to do neither, he shall, after sufficient liberty modest- 
ly to reason and remonstrate, peaceably withdraw from 
our communion without attempting to make any schisin: 
provided, always, that this shall be understood to extend 
only to such determinations as the body shall judge indis- 
pensable in doctrine and Presbyterian government.” 

Tue article following prescribes : 

“That any member or members, for the exoneration of 
his or their conscience before God, bave au right to protest 
against any act or procedure of our highest judicature, 
because there is no appeal lo another for redress.’ —Baird’s 
“ Digest,” p. 615; Moore’s ** Digest,” p. 4%, 

From this last clause it is evident the framers of the 
Plan of Reunion did not anticipate that * the highest 





unionism in its present stage represses individual effort. 
No member may work faster or better than the ma jority, 
or in any way earn higher wages than the average. The 
same theory may be found among corporations where 


trade or traffic is parceled out among companies who 
may not take more than their share on pain of the active 
displeasures of the combined members. 


judicature ” might be memorialized to reverse the judy- 
ment of its predecessor—an overture which it could not 
even entertain without Conunitting the suicidel incon- 
sistency. of deciding that any decision it might give 
could not be regarded as authoritative and final, 

As a matter of historical interest it may be observed 
in passing that the important article above quoted origi- 








Whether we like it or not, we have entered upon an 


nated with the Synod of New York, the body known as 





era of organization. So far it has been combiuation 
against combination. Itis conceivable, however, that 
In the end we may have a better industrial peace, because 
the necessary terms of tha’ peace will be berter nuder- 
stood. It there is ground for such a hope, we may then ex- 
pect a development of individual liberty, but within the 
limits of the new conditions. The day when the small 
shopman kept store as he pleised is gone by; but as a de- 
partment chief in a huge establishment he may be sub- 





the ** New Side” in the history of that period. 


maintain the peace of the Church” and ‘to be in subjec- 
tion to brethren inthe Lord.” The historical antecedents 
of these vows interpret precisely and unequivocally their * 
meaning. 

In his argument before the General Assembly (see 
Washington Post of May 25th) Dr. Briggs referred to an 
article that had recently been published by a member of 
the As-embly, *‘ representing,”:as was stated, “ that a 
Presbyterian minister who differs from a majority of the 
ministry of the denominitionis honorably bound to re- 
tire from the denomination.” The article referred to 
was published in Tue INDEPENDENT of April 20th and 
2th. What was maintained was this—that in case a 
Presbyterian minister is led to enteriain views which, in 
the judgment of the General Assembly, are inconsistent 
with essential doctrines of the Confession, if his con- 
viction of the truth and the importance of his views is 
so decided that he cannot with a good conscience pas- 
sively submit to the judgment of the Assembly, it is his 
duty to peaceably withdraw from the Church, 

The reference to the article was followed by an ex- 
tended discussion by Dr. Briggs of the question of peace- 
able withdrawal from the Church under the circum- 
stances mentioned, But for his course and that of his 
partisan friends since the meeting of the Assembly his 
argument against the view presented in the article might 
pass without reply. 

lis objections to peaceable withdrawal from the 

Church may be itemized as follows: (1) that the Church 
is not a voluntary society ; (2) that one cannot withdraw 
from the Church ‘without being guilty of the sin of 
schism”: (3) that as ** a Christian bas been translated out 
of the realm of darkness into the kingdom of Gcd’s dear 
Son, ifhe voluntari y withdraws from the Church he re- 
enters the realm of darkness.” ‘These objections indicate 
a confusion of thought remarkable in one so eminent in 
many respects for intellectuality. He evidently con- 
founds the Peesby terian Church, a branch of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, with ‘the universal or catholic visible 
Church,” defined in the C. nfession as 
“consisting of all those throughout the world that prefess 
the true religion, together with their children, and is the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of 
God, out of which there is ho ordinary possibility of salva- 
tion.” 
Assuming that what may be predicated of the latter may 
be predicated of the former he teaches conclusions that 
are palpably erroneous. The Form of Government, 
Chap. Il, atter detining ‘the universal or catholic 
Church” in substantially the terms above quoted from 
the Confession, defines “a particular church” as con- 
sistnge« f ‘Sa number of professing Christians with thei 
offspring voluntarily associated loge ther for divine wor- 
ship and godly living agreeably to the Lloly Scriptures 
and submitting toa certain form of government.” (See 
also the Confession of Faith, Chap, XXL, See. 3.) The 
Supreme Court of the United States in its decision on the 
Walnut Street (Louis) ille) Church case, says: 

“The right to organize voluntary religious associations 
to a-sist inthe expression and dissemination of any reli 
vious doctrine and to create tribunals for the decision of 
coptroverted questions of faith within the association is un- 
questioned, All woo unite themselves to such a body do 
so with an implied consent to this government and are 
hound to submit to it? Digest,” p. 260, 

As to the second objection—if peaceable withdrawal 
from the Church when one cannot conscientiously sub- 
mitto the judgment of the highest judicatory of the 
Church involves thesin of schg-im, then the Plan of Re- 
union of L758 cyjcins that one in the case mentioned 
should Commit the sin of schism, and moreover should 
do so “ without attempting to make any sehism,” 

As to the third objection—we are somewhat inclined to 
jure diving Prosbytenapbi-m, and yet are not prepared to 
say that when Dr. Briggs’s kinsman, Dr. Clark, withdrew 
from the Presbyterian and enteret the Congregational 
Church, he went out of the kingdom of our Lord Jcsus 
Chiist and entered the realm of the Prince of Darkness. 

Dr. Briggs maintained further, that ‘‘it is a plausible 
but a very superficial statement that the majority have 
the authority to determine whether he is right or wrong 
in his opinions, whether he is guilty of this deadly sin 
of heresy.” ‘To illustrate and substantiate his position 
he adds : 

“Itis a principle of civil government that majorities 
cannot alWays be trusted. A majority in the House of 
Representatives is checked by the voice of the Senate. A 
majority of both houses of Congress is checked by the veto 
of the President. ‘fue combined action of both the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the Government 1s 
checked by the decisions of the Supreme Court. So it has 
been the policy to put checks on the majority in ecclesias 
tical courts. ‘The Presbyterian Church, like other organ 
ized Churches, hasa system of checks and balances of 
powerand a supreme court for the ultimate decision of 
coustitutional questions.” 

















The Plan of Revision of 1758 is part of the organic law 
of the Presbyterian Church. The obligation of a Pres- 
byterian minister in the circumstances mentioned to 
* passively submiv” or * peaceably withdraw” from the 
Church, has never been repealed. So far from this, 
when the present Form of Government was adopted in 
1788, the obligation was emphasized by being made part 
of the Constitution in the form of ordination vows ** wv 


a 





Now, if Dr. Briggs bad been advocating an appeal 
froma decision of a presbytery to the Gencral Assembly 
his argument would nave been pertinent and conclusive, 
avd yet, his contention was just the cpposite—namely, 


that “a presbytery of 123 members having acquitted 


Dr. Briggs of all the charges against him by majorities 
ranging from 6 to 2h, this acquittal should he final, and 
subsequently, as if to captive climax of illogi-ality, he 
' avowed thatif the court of last resort should reverse the 
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decision of the lower court he would not submit. The 
A sembly. nevertheless, did reverse the decision by a 
vote of 3 to 1,and he hus shown by his course since the 
meeiiug of the Assembly that ' e meant what he said, 

T 18 earaes: ant persis'ent contention by Dr. Briggs and 
miny of his friends that a decision by a pre-byrery, that 
cectain doccrinal teacniag wags not inco sistent with 
the doctrinal stan lar ls, shonld be accepted by the entire 
Church as authorita ive and final, is astriking illustration 
of the extent to which the judgment of good men may ‘be 
inflaenced by theic feelings, The contention is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that a conflicting decision 
had been given by another presb tery on substantially 
the san? issue, lamuhematics a proposition is regard- 
el as denois'ratel when it is shown that the opposice 
hy pothesis leads to an absurdity, 

It it be asked. Woere is the fallacy in the reasoning by 
whch tha erroneois conclusion is reathed—the argu 
ment from analogy in the proceedings of civil courts ? 
we ais ver, Tie fallacy is ia not discriminating between 
atrialfor im nora'lity and atrial for heresy, e-p cially 
when the soie issuec.as in the present case is, whether 
certain acknowle !ged doctrinal teaching is or is not con- 
sisteatl with the doc rinal standards, Tho imm»rality 
and beresy are a'ike technically “ offenses,” they are 
of: uses of an entirely different character, and the con- 
S que ice3 of axq uittal are entirely different, The former 
isa sin in conduct ; the latter an error in opinion. In a 
trial forin norality the issue is: purely personal ; in a 
trial for heresy tae issus tho personal in form is in sub- 
sta ice impersonal, and should be decided without regard 
to any personal considerations, Aecquittalin the former 
not authoriz~ the accused and others to com- 
mic the offense alleg+d; acq tittal in the latter case is a 
devisior that the opinions ia question are not heretica! 
and leaves the accasetand all other Presbyterian min- 
isiers at liberty to teach and to preach them, It meets 
but a distinct statement of the is:ue toexpose the fallacy 
of tne coat-ntion, that in a Church whose dis‘inctive 
characteristic is a common fai h, any one of two hun- 
dred preshyveries cin decide for the entire Church what 
that common faith is, No court but the court of last 
resorc ciiinterpret authoritatively and fivally the doc- 
trinal Coustitunon, 


case doves 


To justify his d:sregard of the Assembly's interpreta- 
tion of the Constitucion, doctrinal or ecclesiastical, if. i 
doves not acsord with his judgment, De. Briggs main- 
taine’, that 


“The vow of the subjection of the individual to his 
bretbren is strictly limited by the obligation of the Church 
itseif and of every minisver in the Church, to the Form of 
Governnent, the Book of Discipline, the Westmins’er (?) 
Coufes-ion of Faith, and Holy Scripture. Tsese docu 
ments make up the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church. Within these constitutional limits the majority 
may exercise theie right tosecide the questions legally 
brought before them. It they transcend these limits their 
decisions d> not bind the individual or the Church—they 
are altogether null and void.” 


This, at leas’, is not without the merit of plausibility. 
D »s vot the Coufession say : 

“God alone is lord of the conscience and hath left it free 
from the doctrines and commandments of mer, which are 
in avy thing contrary to his work or beside it in matters of 
faith and practice” ; ‘all svnod- and councils, whether 
geueral or particular, stuce the Apo-tles’ time may err.” 
Does not the Formiecf Government say : 


“The right of private judgment in all matters that 
respect relyion is usiver-al and unalienable 2” 


All this is true; acd every Presbyterian minister and 
member has the richt to entertiin and ta express his 
opin on as to the consti wionality of ary decision of the 
A--cm ly. Ad ver, all this dees not toueh the pre cise 
point atissue, The points this -i9 eave a Presbyterian 
Minister, uu the cxercise of bi- right of private j dgment, 
dufis trouthe Assemb y in the onterpreition of the 
Crsiuution, is his judgment or the jadoment of the 
As-emoly to be mad the rul+ ot his co dact in his ec 

Now whatevercther arti: le of the 
doub tul 


clesiastical action ? 


Corstiiitvion is ct interpreta ion there can he 


n+do-b: as to the meani g of the first clau-e of Sec. 5. 
Cua. XL, of Che Foren ot Government: 


* Tu the General Assembly belonas the power of deciding 
in all controversies respecting doctrine and discipline.” 
This docs Lot assert cr a-sume that the Assembly may 
novere, It dos not deay the right «f private judz- 
ment. Bat in every consti utional zovernime:t, 
whether itn Church o State, there must he, as was shown 
by Dr. B iggs ab ve, some tribunsl whose int rpreiation 
of ihe C nsuuion is authoritative and final, and the 
ciause referred to setuhs that ia the Presbyterian Church 
the Gereral Assemb'y is that tribunal. Whatever else 
may be of gues ionsble constitutionality acceptance of 
the Assembly's interprera-ion of the Corstitu'ion by a 
Presvyzer'an minister in bis eecksiastical aciicn is un- 
que-tionably corstitutional, 

Furthe:, the cieuse of the Constitution referred to. in 
eonuection with the vow of sn jection to brethren if the 
Lord, ond is historical arieceac ty.settles the question 
asto the d.ty of a Presbyterian mir ister who canno: 
with a good co s ier ce ** passively snbmit” to the judg- 
ment of the A sembly in a mater revarded by the As- 
sembly as e-sential in docirine or discip'ine, 


Tus subject has aa importaut beariag on the grave 





question now prominently before the Church as to the 
relation of Presbyterian theological seminaries to the 
General Assembly. Whether a seminary be formally 
under the supervision and control of the As embly or 
not, the directors, being office-bearers in the Presby- 
terian Cburch, are individually und+r vows “ to maintain 
the purity and peace of the Church,” and to be in sub- 
jection to brethren in the Lord. If an office bearer in 
the Church cannot consistently with his ordir ation vows 
teach doctrines which in the judgment of the Assembly 
are contrary to the doctrioal standards, he cannot au 
theorize another, or allow another fir whom he is re- 
sponsible, to teach such doctr ner, and e- pecially to teach 
such doctrines to candidates for the Pre-byterian min- 
istry. In his Report on Tneolovical Seminaries to the 
Assembly in 187), Dr, William Adams says: 

“Tt is obvious thata matter so important as the educa- 
tion of its ministry should ia some way be ucder the con- 
trol of the Church.” 

In its statement of fundamental principles the Consti- 
tution declares ‘it necessarv. to make effectual pro- 
vision, that all who are udmitted as teachers be sound 
in the faith.” Iverjoins that * except in extraordinary 
cases, no candidate stall be liceased unless he shall have 
3 udied at leas: tw» years under some anproved divine or 
professor of theology.” The compact proposed by Union 
Semivary avd adopted hy the Assembly in 1870, did not 
impose any new obligation on the directors individually ; 
itsimply formulated a mode of fulfilling an existing ob- 
ligauion. A Seminary director (or professor) is bound 
by the above mentioned articles of the Constitution, as 
well as by ordination vows, in the discharge of his du- 
ties in connection with the Semioary as in all his other 
ecclesiastical relations. These obligations existed before 
he compact of 1870. Tney were independent of it 
whilst the compart was recognized, and they continue 
binding whatever legal justification there may be for de- 
claring the compact null and void, 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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OUR GREAT NATIONAL PARK. 


BY LYMAN B. SPERRY. 





Soon after the close of the War of the R: bellion an 
Irish boy who had seen service in the West and who, be- 
sides keeping his eyes open, had kept open ears and a 
receptive mind for the revoris of trappers, hunters, pros- 
pectors and adventurers, became an employé of a vol 
unteer general who had become a member of Congress. 

At an opportune time this [rish servant said to the 
military statesman: ‘* Why don’t you Congressmen pro- 
vide for an intelligent geographical and geological sur- 
vey of the Territories west of the Missouri River, and see 
what this country possesses, before you give it all away 
to railroad compsnies and speculator-? Lam satisfied,” 
yaid the boy, ** that the far West has marvelous beauties 
and great wealth that the nation should discover and 
save before it is too late.” . 

The result of that suggestion was that the next con- 
gressional Appropriation billcontained this provisi n: 

““And for the geological survey of the Territories west 
of the Missouri River, under the direction of Dr. F. V. 
Huyden, $10,000.” 

But why the clause, ‘* Under the direction of Dr. F. V. 
Hayden?” The story is, L thiuk, of sufficient interest to 
justify publication, 

In 1857 a poo, senaitive, alm st pessimistic young 
man grad cited from Ooerlin Coll)ge, IDs was at war 
vith the theology of his alma mater and almost a hater 
of his race, bec 1.us? of the strazgies he hid been obliged 
tomake, and the neglect he imoagited he bad experi- 
enced, daring his early years, Bat he loved nature and 
In mental unrest and uocer- 
‘ainty, amodaling alas t ty desyptiec, hs set oat for the 
West. 

Fin ting himseif in St. Louis early one summer, he 
secur-d pissise On a stean r that was gomg up the 
Missourt River to the head of na igarion, Reaching 
chat far-off Country, he remamed there until fall, Duar- 
ing the season he diligently studied the geology and 
botany of tue coaitey, aat collee ed aq ia tity of notu- 
ral history sp ci.meus, toge her with maay Ccarosili s 
a drelies which he obta ned fiom the natives, Retucn- 
ing to S. Louis he sda part of his collec ion to an 
tustitution of that city fora fair pre :,and the remaind r 
We di-povsed of further east. Ene surazed by his expr ri- 
ences anl cheerel oy ote daiviciu res ts, ne returaed 
auother season to the far Wes: 3 and, livsiog much among 
the Lndians, cultivaced their good wil', ant became ex- 
pert ia Wes.ecn scisntiic exploratioa and ethnovlogical 
stuiy. 

Tne young Irishman who suggested a goverzmental 
seolugical survey of che Verr.tories had met Dr. Hayden 
(‘he mau above indicated). and had learned of his ivter- 
esting and successiul experiences in the wilds of the 
Wess. So wharths military states nan asked nis serv 
ant: SD» you knova goo! man to ovganize and le.d 
sicn an explori:g party?” the reply was: ** Yes, sic; 
Dr. F. V. Heyden.” 

Tre following spring (I think it was 1837) found Dr. 
Ha den and a tew assistants at Omaha, fitting out for a 
summer's work, The young Irishman who suggested 
the exploration was aloig, as master of transportation 
and general manager of tae noa-scientiiic features of 


almost wors'iped silence, 





the outfit. Seeing a photozrapher’s tent among the 
miscellaneous habitations of embryonic Omaha, he sug. 
ges‘ed that it would be a good scheme to secure a pho- 
togrepher, who should take views of the interesting 
objects and beautiful scenery they might find. Accord. 
ingly Dr. Hayden visited the tent, and secured the 
servi-es of the young artist for the season. Then began 
the work of the U :ited S:aes Geolegical Bureau. Its 
promoter in Congress was Gen. John A. Logan. The 
Irish boy who suggested it became known as ‘Col, 
Jimes Stevenson.” The young photcgrapher is the 
artis’, James H. Jackson, of Denver. Dr. Hayden, as 
director, ashieved a world-wide reputation as an ex- 
ploring scientist. 

T ie Geological Bureau has grown to be an important 
Depar'm-nt of our Government, and the country is to 
he congratulared on the amount of valuable work that it 
has accomplished, 

But of all the work done by it nothing is more inter- 
esting and far-reaching in value than that which re- 
sulted in the setting apart, as a p: rpetual reservation and 
pleasure ground, tha region now koown as the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Previous to 1371, littke had been scien‘ifically and 
positively ascectaine 1 regirdiag the many natursl won- 
ders in the vicivity of Yellowstone Lake, Bat ia that 
year the Geological Bureau org nized a large party and 
undertook a work wnish occapted not ouly that season, 
but also a part of 1872. The reports and descriptions of 
the work of 1871, verifiel by the fine photographs of 
Mr. Jackson, so interested our polic men that it was 
comptratively easy t> inducs Congress to eet aside, in 
perperuity, as a National Pack, an area about 5) by 65 
miles, embracing a great variety of marvelous natural 
exhibitions. 

Near the canter of this reserved arer is the beautiful 
Yellows’one Lake. Its blue surface reflects the sky from 
an altitude of 7,788 feet above the sea. The shape of 
the lake is somewhat like a man’s hind witn the index 
finger severed ard lying at a short distance as a lonely, 
withering fragment, The Upper Yellowstone River, 
which is about twenty-five miles long, empties into the 
lake at the tip of the little finger. The outlet, or the 
beginning of the Lower Yellowstone River, is at the 
part which corresponds to the wris', anl is at the 
northerly extremity of the lake. In other words, this 
lake, which so closely resembles a man’s hand, points 
its fingers toward the South. Tne average dimensions 
of this curiously outlined boly of water may be given 
as approximately 29 by 3) miles, It is sarrouaded and 
fondly sheltered by ranges of snow-capped perks, many 
of which rise 2,00) feet or more above the lake's sur- 
face. The most imposing of these mountain peaks are 
Doane. Stevenson, Langford and Sheridan, 

It is truly arare and inspiring experience to take the 
beautiful and graceful steel steamer, ‘ Zilla,” at ‘The 
rhumb” of the take, and cruis: about on the still, clear 
waters under the bluest of skies and ia the purest of air 
at analtitude nearly halfa mie above the summit of our 
boasted Mt. Washington, in New England, The exhil- 
a-ating influence of ths scene, atded by the rarefied air, 
often causes even those who are not given to slong to ask 
** How's this for high 2?” Bat beautiful lakes abound in 
the Unite 1 States, aad it woall hardly pay the average 
ourist to cone so far simply to see the bodies of water 
that dot the landscape of the Navional Park, altino they 
weunisually beanufal ia form ant coloring, and re- 
inarkably interesting in Landscape settings. 

Tie really aaiqas ant surprising wonders of this re- 
gion are: Tertoce Mountan, with its Mammoth Hot 
hot, stea ning aud botwg 
pools; che many im nense geysers; ths various part 


Springs; the hun treds of 


pots, orsp ings of boiling pre-nent; the gor ,eous, Graod 
Cajon of the Yelovstone Ri er aud its impostmy a a- 
iets: and chs marvelous covoring of the wa ers and of 
the rock deposits fro n the springs aud ge,s rs. 

The rainbow seems pus to shame by the variety and 
lelicaey of the shalesof coor waich enaracvec ze the 
deposits about manv of the hot pools, springs aud gey- 
sers in this region, Nowhere else in tne word ts where 
such beautifully tinte l water or sucn delicately colored 
rock, The wacersof the B.ue Grotto of Capri are tame 
and pale comvaced wich the E uerald Pool of the Upper 
G yser Basin, ; 

It would take a large volume adequately to describe 
the wonderful exmbitions which are spread out for our 
entertainment and instruction within the boundaries of 
this reservation. In this letter Teas attemp., pouning 
more than hin's corcerning the attractions, together 
with a few surgestions regarding the best time aud 
easies' way to see them. : 

The best se iso 1 of the vear for visiting the Park is in 
August and Sepember ; for then the streams are at their 
hizhest stage and the casea‘es are most pUmMeErous, 
vezetation is at its best fl»wers are most abundant 10 
the openings, aud the dust along the roads is least trouble 
some. Then, tov, the stage horses are in Lect cuLdion, 
aud the drivers aud « tier employ és of the Park Assecla 
tion are most enthusirstic. Lt is also an advantage to be 
in the Park (and at auy plice of natural beaut) ) OuriDs 
a full mooa; for the moonlight, particularly about the 
lake aid at the Geani Cafion, adds very much to the 
effect 01 one’s mind. But any time between June 1st 
and October 1st is better than no visit at all. 
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One enters the Park from Cinnabar, the terminus of 
the Park Brauch of the Northern Pacitic. Reaching 
the Park from Cinnabar, one has only eight miles to ride 
by stave before reaching Mammoth Hot Springs, the 
most desirable point for beginning a tour of the Park. 
These hot springs, because of their number, the volume 
of hot water they yield,and their various delicate shades 
of color, demand the attention of all sciencists and lovers 
of nature. Atleast one day should be spent in careful 
study of them, 

Tbe road from Mammoth Hot Springs southward to 
the Fouutain House at the Lower Geyser Basin (forty- 
three miles) yields a continual enjoyment. On the way 
we pass by Obsidian Cliffs, the Beaver Dams, Twin 
Lakes, many interestiag hot springs,and Norris Geyser 
Ba-io. The trip along Gibbon River and by Gibbon 
Fails is one of exceeding interest and surprise to all 
travel rs. 

The second day out is spent visiting the Upper and 
Middle Geyser Basins. Tnis trip covers a distance of about 
six een miles, and we return to the Fountain House for 
sleep. The day speot at the Geyser Basins i+ 01e never to 
be forgotten. Many large springs are likely to play. 
“Old Faithful” is sure to be on hand every sixty-five 
minutes, sending her great column of hot water about 
150 fect in the atr, ** Tne Grand” is frequently seen in 
e:uption by visitors at the Upper Basin. ‘ Excelsior,” 
at the Middle Basin, the grandest one of all, is irregular 
in her eruptions; she has not played at all this season. 
Bat many smaller ones are 80 frequently active that 
eruptious are numerous, 

One day’s expenence, in company with this marvelous 
cafioa wouldaltone well repay any lover of the beautiful 
and grand, for all the tine, eifurt and expense required 
to visit this region, tho it be far from nis home. And 
when all the other pluces of unique interest—most of 
which are peculiar to the Yellows oae Park—are added, 
it makes a tour of thts ‘* Wouderlaid ” superior to travel 
in alm ost auy other region of tne globe, 

Americans have not yet awakeued to a realization of 
what is 0p-n to the scientiss aad tourist in this remark- 
able reservation, [ts attraciiuns and value are better 
und -rstood in Europe than they are in the UuitedS ates. 
Daring the month of Juue, 1893, nearly one thousand pec- 
ple regis ere at the nocels in the Park, a much greater 
nuinber thin had ever before visited it 3» eariy iu the 
season ; but of this one thousand, nearly 75 per cent, wer 
foreigners; and over 50 per cent. were Germans. Our 
Ameticaa tourist agen s, Raymond & Whitcomb, have 
conducted two parties through the Park during the past 
month. Most of their patroas were from New E glaud 
and New York. It is to be hoped that in the future 
Americans will more and more mike it a point tu see the 
special beauties and oat ural attractio is of our Own Coun- 
try before visiting tas taterior ones of E irope. 

Digiession like the above is certainly justitiable when 
one 1s thinking of tre Geand Cation of tne Yellowstone, 
Every one who sees it muss wish that everybody else 
might hive the sams geet pletsure, Bit all tourists 
must leave even this spot of sup rb enchantment. 

The third day’s trip tukes us through a new and ro- 
mautic road to Yelluwstone Like, a distance of about 
twenty miles On the west shora of the like we takea 
Inach, and then, boar diag the comfortable aad s'anch lit- 
tle steamer ** Zilla,” we make a ctccuit of the lake and 
arrive at the Lake Ho ise in time for 3 apper—a id a'so 
in time for two or tbree hours of tive tis iin, if one is in- 
clined to the rol and flv. Oe full day at least ought to 
be spent here; but us ally, ia thie anxiety to reach the 
Geail Cavin, travelers pash oa the nexc moruiug after 
reaching the lake. Tae dis anve from the lake to the 
Caflun is sixteen miles, The road follo-vs the river 
most of the way,ant yields deligh ful vistas almost con- 
stantly, At early Junch time we reach the gorgeous 
Graud Caton of the Yellowstone—the most beautiful 
Spot onearth, At the lake, before starting down the 
river, [assured a celebrated divine, who was taking a 
tour of the Park, after repeated trips abroad, that at 
noon he should look upon ** the prettiest picture God has 
painted on our globe.” I was, therefore, anxions to know 
on meeting him in the evening, how the Grand Caton 
hadimpressel hun; and { asked him, if ic met his ex- 
pectations, He replied, with great emphasis: *‘ No, eir! 
for tom2-tis to eyutl, aud this more than equals my ex- 
P2ctatio rs; it Caaaot be aley rately dssccioed by human 
language,” 

A single day is not tim2 e1912zh for one to see and be- 
gin to digest the beauties of this spot ; but most travelers 
remain only twenty-four hours. Reluctantly they leave; 
but every one must exp2ience deep feelings of gratitude 
that he has been permitted to see this spot, even for one 
hour. It is no wonder, to those wh» have seen this 

cafon, that Dr. Hayden often stood with folded arms 
and tear-filled eyes, g izing upon this marvelous sculptur- 
ing and coloring, or that Bierstalt stood speechless 
Yvon the briak of this wonderful gorge for many min- 
mm, aol when aroised to coasciousness and words said : 

“Well! I always thought that Moraa, in that picture 
of his, ia the Gapitol at Washin gcoa, hid certaialy ex- 
82s srated the coloriag of this place; bat no artist can 
er1jJerate the beauty of this scene.” 

One easy day’s drive (about thirty-two miles) brings 
Us back to Mammoth Hot Springs; here a night's rest 

#nd & forenoon’s leisurely * getting ourselves together ’’ 





prepare for returning to the main line of the station of 
Livingston, where westward-bound passengers adjust 
themselves for taking in the pretty mouniain scenery 
that characte:iz s the route ull the way to Helena. All 
transcontinental tourists should certainly s‘op over at 
Helena—*‘ the wealthiest city of its size in the country.” 
But we must westward ho! to-morrow. 
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SHOULD A PLEBISCITE DECIDE? 


BY PROF. WM. BREWSTER OLESON, 





THE Hawaiian problem is again to the front with ac- 
cumulating arguments favorable to outright annexation. 
Other solutions of the governmental difficulties of that 
land have heen thoro ighly canvassed, both in Hawaii 
and the United States, with the result that the simplest 
and fairest and on all accounts most satisfactory solu- 
tion lies in the annexativu of that country to the United 
S:ates under some territorial form of government. 

The pr. bem is a larger one than how cana the United 
States undertake to assume responsibility for the Gov- 
ernmnent of Hawaii. Iu asense the die nas been cast as 
to the obliga‘ion of this country to guarantee to the 
world a stable and measurably eificieas yoverament in 
Hawaii. Waoen che United Sta es refused co bind itself 
by treaty with France and Bugland never to take 
possession of the Hawaiian Islauds, it assumed in the 
premises a peculiar relation to that insular nationality 
that has ever siace b en fully receoguized by the mari- 
time nations of the wortd. Tht relatio. has been one 
of scrupulous regard for Hawatian aut nomy until its 
goveromeaet ‘should becoms so far enfeebled that it 
cannot be continned, and the sovereignty of the islands 
must b; transferred to another power.” Ia that event, 
in the words of Se vard, *‘ a lawful aid peaceful annex 
ation of the Islands to the Uaited States is deemed de - 
suable by this Gover »meat.”’ Earopean natious have 
adjusted themselves to chis natural avd inevitable policy 
of the Unued States toward Hawaii, and it has been the 
profound expectativa of Hawaiian Kiags aad people, for 
titty year-, amply atteaced in official correspondence, 
that Hiwait would eventually fia l security and stability 
only throazgh absorptioa into the American Union, her 
fi stand trus-t friend. Tue Hawaiian problem is not 
then whetner the Uaited States should uudertake large 
responsibilities in the fu ure government of Hawaii. 
Her diplomatic history as to Wiwutirn affairs has mor 
ally pledged ber to assume that obligation when the logic 
of events sould require, 

Toe Hiwaiian prob em is rather what shall atone to 
Hawau first, to the Pacific commerce of the United 
States next, but above all to the momentous interests o} 
civilizition itself for any failure on the part of the 
United States to fulfill the self-imposed obligition to 
stand sponsor for adequately stable goverament in the 
Hawauan Islands, 

A majority vote, in an electorate of only eleven thou- 
san 1, owghs not to b+ decisive ia an issues of such inter- 
national moment, A few pal ry huudreds of votes have 
held the balance of power in elections in Hawaii for the 
past five years. These votes have not represented the 
conscience and intelligence of native Hawaiians even, 
buc bave stood for a corrupt'b e element, ind: fferent to 
the well-being of their own race even, and content to be 
manipulated by an unscrupulous coterie of utterly irre- 
spoosible foreiza adventurers. 

Were this element even to suffer detriment by bigh- 
handed aid unjust aggressions on their political right- 
and liberties, the issue would be less clear. But annexa- 
tion does not propose to take away from but to add to 
the privileges now enjoyed by the native race, The Pro- 
visioval Government, in all its legislation, and io the 
spirit of its policy as tothe future, is becomiugly solic- 
itous for the interests of tne native race. It is its own 
proposition to insist on a guaranty of civil rights for 
Hawaiians uader a treaty of annexation. Its policy in 
planning for the division of the crown lands into home- 
steads, to b+ freely acquired by all Hawaiians not now 
owning land, not transferable by sale or mortgage, indi- 
cates a considerable statesmanship that is truly com- 
mendable. 

This is noteworthy, when it is considered that the na- 
tive Hawaiian leaders who oppose annexation, are in- 
sincere in that opposition. Six mouths ago they were in 
open antagoaism to the monarchy, and publicly advocated 
annexation to the United States, Snould annexation 
come these men will heartily rejoice in it. Their preseut 
opposition is purely for some imagined political advan- 
tage that may accrue to them personally. It is not sin- 
cere, nor actuated by love of country, nor by any con- 
viction that any other solution is eventually possible. 
Should annexation fail under the present auspices, these 
men, were they to regain power, would op:n negotia- 
tions again to accomplish the sam+ end—viz., the aunex- 
ation of the Islauds to the United S'ates. 

The Hawaiian leaders, on the coatrary, who are stal- 
wart advoca:es of anuexatioa, have hitherto loyally up- 
held the ind-pendence of Hawaii. They have been loth 
to relinquish the cherished hope of Hawaii’s continued 
independence ; and it has only been actual governmental 
necessity that has compelled them to seek permanent re- 
liet fur their race aod lund in anoexauion. 





The abandonmeat of these men, representing as they 


do the survival of the fittes‘ in a race that has well-righ 
spent itvelf in is contact with civilization, by avy refer- 
endum which may be suggest-d by which an issue of ut- 
most moment to that race shall be decided by a show of 
hands rather thaa by a show ot iatellizence and charuc- 
ter, is unworthy of the American name. Such an aban- 
donment would be a crime ayainst civilization. This 
great country may dismiss the Llawatian problem by de- 
claring in favor of a plebiscite, aud thus content its: lf by 
a desertion of the Americano interests it has foste:ed in 
that land, and prove its: lf recreant to its worli-wi e re- 
=ponsibility in the premises, and act inimical to its own 
large commercial interests in the Pacific ; but how can it 
thus desert the native sons of the soil who, in the touch- 
ing words of Noble Kauhaue, Vice President of the 
Hawaiian Legislative Assembly, app: al thus for recoyni- 
aon and adoption: ** We are the c.ildren of the U: ited 


S:ates. Sveis our mother. Let the mother take her 
Chiluven to herself.” 


HONOLULU, Hawall. 
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CLERGYMEN AND CITY EDITORS. 
FROM THE NEWSPAPER MAN’S PO NT OF VIEW. 





BY ARTHUR RvuwD KIMBALL, 


Amos P, WILDER, a well Kcown newspaper man of 
New York, not long ago * improved the ccvasion” of a 
Visit to hos native Maive to read a paper betore the Cc n- 
gregational State Coulerence on the above i» poriant 
subject. Hos paper did not deal so wuch with the gen- 
eral relations of the Press and the Pu'piima somewhat 
tbr adbare themc—as with the personal relatio 8 which 
ought to exist between clerg: men and the city editors of 
the local papers—quite a aiffereut matter. 

Probably tew clergymen have ever tt ought that per- 
haps it might be a duty, or an opporcunity, to cul.ivate 
the acquaintance ot the city edior. 

The general wew of the average clergyman is that the 

cily editor ought to cultivate tig acquaintarce. Itasa 
popular maaim with many cier, ymeu that if a sermon 
is wor. b reporting at all, iv is Worth detalis gy a repor.er 
Ohearit. It is true that many clergymen are gen d- 
vatured, aud, when they tind that a reporter assizmd 
“40 do” one of their sermons, tas by sone chanee 
‘nissed it, will, tired as they are, give him a 8) pnopsis of 
its main poiuts, This is regarded by them a- simp.e be- 
uevulence, an act of supere:ogation, Quite beyoud what 
‘an be 1easouubly expec cd of them. But to go cut of 
their way lo cultivate tbe city @ul.or, ard tu secuwe for 
their eermons—nut simply for some untsiual sermon ona 
‘hive subjeet,’ a ** opic of the vay,” such as the Briggs 
case, or the Sunvoay Oveutog of the World's Fai—iegular 
publication ia Mouday issues, that isa view of it quite 
spart from any hivg, included in the usual conception of 
clerical opportuuity. They would eveu Criticise it as 
seektoy bewspaper puffcry, as bordering on s_usativual- 
ism. : 

Now Mr. Wilder's point of view is just the reverse of 
this. He believes that a report of the ordinary ser- 
mon has 1is place in the ordinary news of the day, and 
when it finds that pluc’, wilt prove wn iwilueuce for 
sood, Mr. Wilder uuderstands the vatural Clesecal ais- 
4sust with the kind of sermon usually reiected by the 
city editor for his bizgesc display ty pe, aud Heuce with 
all idea of utiliziug the city edivor for the diss: mination 
of religious tru-h, As Mr. Wilder pointediy put ic im ad- 
dressing the disgusteu Cierzymian ; 

“Your sermojn on* Tue luthuence of the Spirit.’ which 
may represent years of thought aud which the Andover 
feeview would be giad to print, fails to lupress the wise 
mau Woo conducts your newspaper, while au able effurc by 
the preacher duwn the street vn * Shall we Diuce ?’ or Tae 
World, the Flesh and the Progressive Euchre Party,’ is 
given columns of space, with @* scare’ head, picluresquely 
orvamented with acut of the gifted orator, conveniently 
labeled.” 

* But,” as Mr. Wilder makes haste to add, * the editor 
looks at the matter very practically.’ He has an eye to 
the **circulation,” That is his busiuess, t! at is what he 
occupies the editorial chair for. Tbe¥e is no uce in figut- 
ing tacts. The ‘'scare” head and the seusa ional ser- 
nou fit each other and will for au iudetinite future. 

But that is no rason why the sensauioual sermon 
should monopolize the news page of the secular paper 
to the exclu.ion of sermons nut sensational. Monday is 
a proverbially duli day in newspaver « ffices, a vay 
when there is ‘very little news guing.” City editors 
appreciate that good, shcurt reports of Sunday ser- 
mous interest a large part of a newspaper’s constitu- 
ency. City editors may not think it worth while to 
detail reporters to hear these non-sensational sermons. 
But it dves not follow that they would not be glad to 
give space to the right sort of reporis of termons, se- 
cured without the trouble of sending reporters to hear 
them. Indeed, the average reporter is not a theological 
expert, aud is not tittet to make a goud report—con- 
densed—of what a preacher desires in particular to say. 
He is almo-t sure to give promineuce 'o the wrong part 
of a sermon, to distort it, if not actually to misrepuit it. 
I recall with amusement the ind:guation of a clerical 
friend of mine who found on Monday morning that bis 
text had been taken from *‘the Evistle of Carisi to his 
Apostle”—which one wus not sp-citie!, The reporter 





who made this truly wonderful blunder was a young 
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Catholic, who had probably never before in his life en- 
tered a Protestant A Protestant reporter, as- 
signed for the first time to give an account of a ceremo- 


church. 


nial in a Catholic church, might, perhaps, have equaled 
that. But where were the city editor and the proof- 
reaver? It ‘being only a sermon” they were both care- 
less in reading the copy. That clerical friend of mine, 
the reporter's victim, belongs to that class of clergymen 
who disbelieve in the propriety of self-reporting. 

This leads naturally to the rule Mr. Wider laid down 
tothe clergymen of the Maine State Conterence in re- 
gard to ‘sermon copy” for the city editor, Said Mr. 
Wilder : 

“IT know some preachers who each week inclose to the 
editor an abstract of the most effective part of their dis- 
course. It is neatly written paper, 
properly punctuated, with space left at the top for a head 
and is the hands of the 
printer. Copy that has to be patched up and made legible 
usually goes the waste paper 
basket. Study the style of the paper and follow it. And, 
finally, don’t be discouraged if the abstract is occasionally 
Jt may have been crowded out on account of the 


on one side of the 


ing, in ready shape to go to 


where it belonys—into 


omitted, 
pres-ure of a home rule debate, or possibly by an interview 
with the lately vanquished Mr. Suilivan, of Boston. Put 
your pride under your feet and try again, very 
commendable people have been willing to appear foolish 
for the truth’s sake. I would have the students of every 
theological school instructed in the best way to utilize the 


Some 


secular press in building up the kingdom of God.” 

Now, this last strikes the keynote of Mr, Wilder's ad- 
dress. He feels, us every experienced newspaper man 
must appreciate, how much might be accomplished by a 
clergyman in touch with the city editor, toward making 
the 


pews in the 


secular paper a purveyor of significant religious 


suime way that it is of financial or social 
news. The mere printing of abstracts of sermons imay 
seem tomany clergymen a matter of small importance— 
altho it saves the paper froma monopoly by the sensa- 
tional and mi-reported sermon, and this to no small ex- 
tent cheapens religious teaching in the eyes of the news- 
paper-reading masses. Leis certainly something to bring 
that teaching before these masses week after week in a 
dignified and appropriate form. Itis a quiet assertion 
of the right of religion to its own place in the news of 
the day which, persisted in, cannot fail of an effect. 
But the city edetor and the clergyman once on the right 
terms there are opencd up numerous ways in which the 
press can be utilized in forwarding Church causes and 
work, indirectly as well as directly. As it is, newspa- 
pers, so far as religious news goes, are chiefly bulletin 
boards of Church © socials ” and Sunday-sehoo! picnics, 
There area thousand and one Church activities, frem 
matters of special interest in the foreign missionary 
the 
work, to which the city editor can be induced to give 


wide publicity when rightly approached, 


field to matters of the most direct imterest in local 
The active, 
working elergyman can appreciate how numerous are 
the po sibilities here BUUEr EE ted, the hear \ eo-operatvion 
of the city editor being once secured, 

I cannot leave the subject without dropping a hint of 
the 
thonght how valuable would be reportorial training to 


what has often come tome in newspaper ex perience 
young men intending tobe clergymen, If theological 
students would devote a part of their vacations to local 
work on the press, every newspaper man would testify 
for alitheir future 
In the first place it would put them in touch 


tothe value they would tind in it 
careers, 
with the newspaper and the newspaper point of view, 
would teach them what interests people and how to 
Such 
knowledge is the key to wider achievements than ac- 


awaken people’s interest in indifferent things. 
quaintance merely with the method of utilizing a news. 
paper. 


ence, 


It involves the whole secret of popular influ- 


In the second place one can learn in the newspaper 
office better than anywhere else the art of Condensation 
of style and the art of dealing with human nature, In 
these days of universal demand for the short sermon 
the importance of the art of saying pithily and pointedly 
what one has to say is obvious, Yet how helpless are 
many clergymen wifen confronted with the necessity of 
the short sermon. ** Llow unreasonable of my people to 
expect me to treat adequately such a subject as that in 
a half-hour sermon,” said a clerical friend to me once, 


‘“*How do you suppose IT manage to say my say ona 
subject equally impoitant to me in a half-column edi- 
torial?” was my rejoinder. ‘ Ah, but that is different,” 
he replied. Why? had had 


training and he had not. 


Because | a newspaper 
A friend of mine from out of town, once preached in 
the city of my residence, and, rather than trust him = to 
the tender mercics of a reporter, |] went to hear him and 
reported him myself. His sermon was very common- 
place and, without obvious padding, | could not give it 
more than a paragraph. lle dropped in the next day to 
thank me fer the notice, adding in blissful) unconscious- 
ness of the self-indictment: ** But how was it that you 
managed to put all I said into eight lines?’ He had 
never been taught the art of condensation, and thus did 
not know when he was padding and when he was not; 
something which all newspaper men are taught at the 
outset. And yet he was far from being a stupid man. 
It is simply a case of the old-fashioned vs. the modern 


method. To attack a text as a general attacks a fortress 





—by slow approaches ; to elaborate an introduction, ap- 
propriate divisions balanced to a niccty, and a conclu- 
sion, is often so to involve one’s self that the preacher 
loses his grip on his message. He unconsciously falls 
into the habit of padding when he has 1.0 purpose of 
doing it, and fails of making an impression by simple 
mistake of method. The mere act of writing out a sum- 
mary every week of the effective part of a sermon would 
be of itself a corrective of this. 

But by “taking a course” as reporter an intending 
clergyman would have a chance to study human nature 
never to be equaled, Every class in the community, at 
one time or another, passes under the reportorial eye. 
Every phase of character, from the meanest to the no- 
blest, is laid bare in the newspaper office. He is taught 
there to deal with all sorts and conditions of men—how 
io read them, how to circumvent them, or how to help 
The possibilities of this peculiar intercourse for 
the intending clergyman, so largely barred by the subile 
influence of professionalism from * getting at” people 
on an ordinary level, seem to the newspaper man incal- 
culable, 


them. 


WATEKEURY, CONN, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE 





POOTE, 


WASHINGTON awoke with the opening of the extra ses- 
sion last week, and showed a pleasant front to the arri- 
vals from all parts of the United States. It is always a 
beautiful city; and on the seventh of August it was 
fresh from a recent thunder shower, clean, with bright 
weather and The galleries of the House 
were filled and overflowing an hour before the hour of 
twelve, and at each door stood an entering wedge of 
people, waiting and hoping that some one would go out 
of those who were seated, 


cool breezes, 


There was no one from the 
White House in the Executive gallery, and in that of the 
diplomats there were a few young men from the Japan- 
ese Jegation, but no others. The House began its new 
session promptly at twelve, the clerk of the House stand- 
ing in the desk next below that of the Speaker, and, 
giving with the gavel several hard raps, announced that 
the members must come to order, Then he called the 
roll of States, members answering to their names wher- 
ever they The seats were all 
full—for we have 26 more members than we had last 
year; of these 157 are new men, who have never been in 


happened to be seated, 


Congress before. That is the reason why the galleries 
full, Their wives and daughters and other 
friends wanted to see how it was done, 

After the roll-call 
of the Speaker. 


were sv 


came the nomination and election 
Mr. Holman named Mr. Crisp, as we 
he would; Mr. Henderson, of Lowa, named 
Mr. Reed, of Maine ; and Mr, Kern, of Kansas, nominated 
Mr, Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, which produced laughter 
anda little satirical applause, while the names of Mr. 
Crisp and Mr, Reed had brought forth a hand-clapping 
of a different sort. 


all knew 


Mr. Crisp led, of course, when the 
results of the vote were read off by the teller, 214, Mr. 
Reed 122, and then Mr. Simpson with 7, which was read 
as formally as if it had been seventy times that, but fol- 
lowed by more satirical laughter. Mr. Crisp was then 
found and escorted down the iniddle aisle and to his seat 
inthe upper desk by Mr. Reed, Mr. Simpson and Mr, 
Holman; and there was a Speaker anda House beginning 
to take shape, except that the swearing in of the new 
ollicer had to take place first. Mr. O'Neill, of Pennsy!- 
vania, alittle man but one of the ol test members, stood 
out from his seat by the broad aisle and read the oath 
froma book to Mr. Crisp, after he had made a little 
speech promising to be fairand impartial in his rulings, 
Mr, Milburn then made a prayer, short, but which asked 
aid on the questions to come before the members and 
thus fulfilled the object of prayer ;and then came the 
swearing in of all the members, new and old, 
and is 


This is 
done by the most wearisome affair 
that imagined ; even the friends of the new 
members could not make it seem solemn or impressive. 


batches, 
can be 


It took time, and was followed by the drawing of lots for 

Three mén were allowed 
Holman, Mr. Reed and Mr. 
O'Neill. By half-past three that was over, and everybody 
was tired and was glad to hear the motion to adjourn 
which followed, 


seats, Which took more time. 
to choo-e their seats: Mr. 


The session at first appeared to be about to open with- 
out flowers, ‘There were none to be seen on the desks as 
one entered ; but presently many set pieces were brought 
in, either to the desk of the member, and then hurried 
out as soon as might be, or else they were perceived by 
the victim from afar 
house without being 


and mercilessly sent down to his 
allowed even a sight of his desk. 
Through the hatf-open doors of an anteroom, one could 
see many of these wasting their sweetness, Among 
the old were Mr. Bourke Cockran, Mr, 
Springer, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Updegraff, of Lowa, who is 
a new old member: Mr, Hitt; Mr. Dolliver, of lowa, one 
of the brightest of the younger men: Mr. Boutelle and 
Mr. Dingley, of Maine; Mr. Stockdale and Mr. Hooker, 
of Missouri, both men of ability ; and the latter with the 
stately manners of forty years ago, which must have 
been bred in the bone, as he is by no means old. 

The Senate only made a half-hour of its session. They 
were already in order from the work of last spring, and, 


members, 





except that the new officials, Sergeant-at-Arms and 
Clerk of the Senate and do 'rkeepers, were installed, they 
had little to do but toinform the President and the House 
that they were ready for business. Senator White, of 
California, gave the official notice of the death of Sena- 
tor Stanford, and then, following their usual custom, 
they adjourned out of respect tohis memory. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s message was ready, but not sent up until the rext 
day. On Tuesday, simultaneously with the knowledge 
that the commitiee had gone to the White House and the 
message would be sent up in fifteen minutes, the news- 
boys about the town burst out with cries of ‘ Extry 
Post !” * Extry Star!” and the message was in the hands 
of outsiders almost before the two Houses, gathered in 
from their brief recess to hear it read, could seat them- 
selves and give ear. 

Never had a message more attentive audiences than 
at the two ends of the Capitol, with full galleries, all the 
clerks of committees, and even the pages, grouped about 
the steps of the dais listening. In the Senate attention 
was divided between Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and Mr, 
Stewart, of Nevada, People persist in regarding Mr, 
Sherman as the sole author of the Sherman Act, and 
Mr. Stewart, from Nevada, as the most determined of 
the four silver Senators upon the Republican side, 

When the message, after enumerating the financial 
troubles, said: ‘* 1 believe these things are principally 
chargeable to Congressional legislation touching the 
purchase and coinage of silver by the General Govern- 
ment,” all eyes turned first upon one and then the 
other of these men, Mr. Sherman looks a little worn 
and tired, as if he had said to the country until he 
was weary: “You would have something and we 
gave you, tho not I than others, your med- 
icine in a formas little dangerous as we could ;” and Mr, 
Stewart smiled a little and twisted his fingers in his long 
silver beard as if the question had its origin there. The 
reading went steadily on, and only at the close was there 
the little rustle and muriur a large audience invariably 
makes when it relaxes its ears and gives its attention to 
something else. Then came a rush of the bills prepared 
on the matter—Mr, Hill, of New York, first. This asks 
the repeal of the first four sections of the Sherman Act, 
but declares that the repeal is not to be construed ag 
committing the Government to monometallism. Mr, 
Vest, of Missouri, offered a resolution declaring that Gov- 
ernment would sustain gold and silver on the same 
basis. Mr. Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, offered the most 
practical of the many measures that were brought for- 
ward, He asked the Senate to pledge itself to come to a 
vote upon the repeal of the Sherman Act by the twenty- 
second of August, and that the Finance Comittee should 
reportabillatonce. Mr. Lodge is serving his first term as 
Senator ; but he has beena Representative for two terms, 
and, still a young man, has the keenness and quickness of 
his age. The older Senators and the silver men fell upon 
him, ‘To vote that debate shall close by the twenty-second 
of August is to give the Senate an iron-clad closure ; and 
they would none of it. They were bitter with the 
idea, Democrats as well as the four Republican 
Senators—Mr. Teller and Mr. Wolcott, of Colorado, and 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Jones, of Nevada. Mr. Eugene 
Hale was also severely treated by Mr. Voorhees and Mr. 
Gorman as being too energetic in strengthening the 
hands of the President, because he offered a resolution 
to meet at eleven o'clock in the morning to forward the 
work. Mr. Voorhees is chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and he laid the Sherman Act entirely at the door 
of the Republican Party, as if no Democrat had said a 
word or voted in its favor. He was exceedingly bitter, 
so that he made more impression than usual, especially 
from his position of chairman, The very idea of a close 
of debate was hateful to him; and he asked Mr, Sherman, 
inasavage tone, if he would repeal without the usual 
formalities ; and the latter bravely answered that the 
time must come in the Senate, as in every legislative 
body, when the majority after a period would put an 
end to debate. Mr. Teller was as severe as Mr. Voorhees 
on this pomt, and showed plainly that the one hope of 
the silver men is to be in endlessly prolonging debate. 
In fact the Senate will be the obstruction to quick ac- 
tion, or even to any action, 

A Democratic Representative said to me: ‘* We could 
have the third and fourth clauses of the Sherman Act 
repealed ina week; but there is your Senate.” ‘* No, 
your Senate,” Isaid. ‘ Well,” he laughed, ‘ the Demo- 
cratic majority is very small; but they have too much 
dignity to adopt a rule to cut off debate, and that will be 
the trouble. If we could have full sweep— if there were 
no Senate—you would see things.” 

I think we should—the President and the Speaker each 
feels the other’s pulse every morning, and then decides 
what shall be done during the day, So Mr, Crisp shapes 
his committees, and so Mr. President shapes the legisla- 
tion ; what bills shall be pressed forward and what shall 
be allowed to slumber in committee rooms, 

There was a lull on the second day af er the message; 
with what might be called a secret session of each of the 
Houses—the Democrats in the hall of the House, the 
Senators in the Marble room, which opens out from the 
lobby behind the desk of the presiding officer. The 
other name is caucus, At the House side there were 
only a hundred Democrats present, and neither meeting 
knows any better than it did before what can be done. 


more 
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There was no desire to make arrangements for closing 
debate; there was nothing received with favor except 
that a committee should be appointed to meet the men 
who are opposed to free coinage, and see what they 
want. If one may judge from this, the debate will be 
long, the struggle great, and the country will not have 
that immediate relief which was the object of the Presi- 
dent in calling the session. Mr. Bland was there, and Mr. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, and Mr. Culbertson made a little 
speech; but the whole thing culminated in just a resolu- 
tion to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
and substitute free coinage of silver on a ratio that will 
maintain the equality of silver with gold. That is they 
take away with one hand but put back with the other. 
Mr. Bourke Cockran, of New York, is the leader 
among the Democratic anti-silver men. He did 
not like Mr. Cleveland and tried hard to prevent his 
nomination ; but he is working with the President now, 
as are so many of the Republicans that it is a little con- 
fusing to find party lines, 

In the House it is pleasant to see the best Democrats 
and the Republicans working together to push the sil- 
ver question to aconclusion ; in the Senate the appear- 
ance is not 59 agreeable—too many of the Republicans 
there are held by their coustituents to the pernicious 
idea of free coinage, and the same with too many of the 
Democrats. It is not alone the far West Senators 
who are thus biased ; the middle West has the madness 
and will demand an account of its Senators if they do 
not sustain their constituents in their insane desire to 
force cheap money upon the people of the United 
States. The Senate shows more Republicans who are 
trying to sustain the President than Democrats. 

Mr. Gorman i3 the leader of the work in the Senate. 
He has the dark cloud of the Democratic politics of 
Maryland hanging about him, with the interesting fact 
that he was once a page where he is now Senator. He 
isa man of medium hight, with a bold forehead anda 
rather large nose, and light gray, shifty eyes that are the 
unpleasant feature in his face, He is smooth-shaven, 
which hightens the cool, quiet look of his face—a quiet- 
ness that is of the plausible sort. You cannot help feel- 
ing that it covers a great deal which is not smooth nor 
fair. He is an interesting study, now that there is a 
small Democratic majority in the Senate, and he has an 
opportunity to come to the front. He nominated the 
committee of the Marble room caucus ; for that meeting 
ended in acommittee, just as that of the House. 

Socially there is nothing more exciting than that the 
President drives into town every day from his country 
house in Woodly Lane, and that his brother, the Rev. 
W. M. Cleveland, of Buffalo, preached in the New York 
Avenue Church on Sunday. There was a full audience, 
altho it was a hot day; the Postmaster-General, Mr, 
Bissell, Mr. Walter Gresham, Secretary of State, were 
there, but neither the President nor Mrs. Cleveland. 
There seem to be two types in the Cleveland family 
differing greatly. Miss Cleveland and the Rev. W. M. 
Cleveland belong to one, and the President and another 
brother, who was lost in a shipwreck at sea a few years 
ago, are of the other, The President did not come in 
from Woodly Lane on the day after the appearance of 
the message, and people feel a little anxious about his 
general health, without knowing anything in particular 
about it. He is very stout ; and at last people are begin- 
ning to understand that the President is the hardes'- 
worked man in the United States, 


Sine Arts. 
FRENCH LIGHTS ON AMERICAN PICTURES 
AT CHICAGO. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


TukovuGu the shaded portal of the low, chaste Fine Arts 
Building—threading throngs in the nave shot through 
with boys in red, like scarlet tanagers, who ery, ‘‘’Ficial 
Catalog ’—we enter the United States Galleries first, yield- 
ing to our strong inclination to kuow speedily with what 
State our land receives her invited guests. What strikes 
one at once is the excellent ensemble of the thirteen hun 
dred pictures, hung with such sensitiveness to color that 
each compliments, not shames, its neighbor. ‘To use the 
phrase of Mr. Hubert Vos, Holland’s able Commissioner 
and painter of the Dutch “ Angelus,” tho we have poor 
pictures, “I declare, they are all hung to look like master- 
pieces.” We owe that to the autocratic and genial Mr. 
Ives, as well as a catholic selection from American artists 
and the opportunity to compare their work with that of 
foreign nations, not usually competing, as Germany and 
Russia. And after seeing all, we come back to our own, 
more numerous and covering more wall space than any. 
What a change since Centennial days! With new surprise 
and delight we realize that the period of wise pupilage is 
past, that of trained maturity is at hand—American pic- 
tures are good and interesting with strong originality and 
more than the promise of an American School of Art. 

There is but one regret, that a system of awards and 
medals was not arranged like that of former international 
€xpositions, sufficient to induce the best representation 
Possible of foreign masters among us. But there is ample 
round for comparison, especially with the countries to 
which we owe technical training. Affinity of method is less 
now with the Germans than the French, since the tide of 
Student life sets toward Paris rather than toward Munich 
or Dusseldorf ; but to our indebtedness to the Fatherland 


let Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s ‘‘ Sheep Shearing in the Bavari- 
an Highlands,” and Mr. Carl Marr’s immensely able and 
horrible picture of ‘‘ The Flagellants,” with their medieval 
cruelty and superstition, bear abundant witness. 

These fifteen rooms contain many canvases painted in 
France, and with the French spirit, as those by Messrs. 
Knight, Vail, Nettleton, Reinhart and Stewart,who paints 
“The Hunt Ball” or a society ‘‘ Christening,” as if he 
were the Parisian he is by selection; but there are more 
frequent examples here of foreign training used to paint 
the better American subjects with American feeling. 
Even cities begin to individualize themselves; and Boston, 
with her fire-worshipers, Messrs. Tarbell, Benson, Caliga 
and De Camp, does not paint quite like New York. 

In a comparison between the American and French sec- 
tions it is fair to note that America has called her gifted 
sons home, and Sargent and Whistler and Parsons and 
Millet and Mark Fisher and Carl Marr and Melchers and 
McEwen and others, honored wherever their pictures are 
known, add their glory to her own; while, on the con- 
trary, some of the ablest of the French School, Messieurs 
Gérome, Vibert, Dagnan-Bouveret, Sisley, Degas, Merson, 
Monet, Renoir, Puvis de Chavennes, Sanchez-Perrier and 
Cazin by their absence weaken the French section, even if 
we have the pleasure of knowing them at their best in the 
delightful loan collection from private galleries of the 
United States, sifted to about a hundred most choice ex- 
amples by Miss Hallowell. There one touches the springs 
of French impressionism moving the art world from Rus- 
sia to our own shores; from Manet, the leader, with his 
“Dead Toreador,”’ to Degas, most brutal in thought and 
capable in technic, in his ‘ Ballet-girls’ Dancing Les- 
son’’; while Delacroix, Ingres, Gericault, Isabey, Fromen- 
tin, Daubigny, Corot, in twelve examples, and Millet in 
eight, keep the souvenir of the great art of France for her 
and for us. 

Mr. Sargent has almost counted with the French, Mr. 
Whistler with the English. They are botb past masters of 
technic ; the first the more direct, the second more subtle, 
in that elimination of details which follows perfect mas- 
tery of the brush. Both have won their highest laurels in 
portraiture; and Whistler’s ‘‘ Lady with the Yellow 
Buskin,” a harmony in yellow-browns, is worth long study, 
as well as the elfish ‘“ Portrait” of a child, with her 
strange attitude and beady eyes. 

Mr. Sargent’s portraits of ‘‘ Ellen Terry as Lady Mac- 
beth,”’ beautiful in its blues and greens as a snake skin, of 
Mr. Aug. St. Gaudens’s wife and son, of ‘‘ Mother and 
Child,” of Miss Shepherd and others, show an insight into 
character rarely united with such bravura of brush work. 
In the French section compare with them Bonnat’s por- 
trait of Cardinal Lavigerie with the mien of a grand Turk, 
in bis red robes, and M. Renan, solid and round and heavy 
enough to roll out of his frame and crush one’s last illu- 
sion as to the author of “The Life of Jesus’’; but also 
compare M. Courtois’s portrait of a famous Paris beauty, 
as refined and simple as Holbein would paint it to-day. 

Wencker’s portrait of M. Boulanger, an iron master 
with bared arms and scroll on anvil; an etcher drawing a 
proof by M. Mathey ; M. Tony Robert-Fleury’s portrait of 
his father; and Leo XIII, red against red,with his ‘ pinned- 
back” smile, are all strong, virile, materialistic, portraits, 

The average, workmanlike quality of French technic is 
not attained by the American section; but neither have 
the French a poet and seer like Mr. Thayer, who paints 
with the dust of his studio floor if-so be it answers to his 
moments of inspiration, Where is a portrait group equal 
in feeling to Mr. Brush’s, who has the technic of Gérome 
as well’ Mr. Chase, in his surface painting and texture, 
stands with the French; and Mr. Dewiug’s dainty dames, 
Mr. Mowbray’s Oriental imaginings, Mr. Church’s love- 
lorn anima!s and original fancies, and Mr. Elihu Vedder’s 
paintings, somber and powerful, using thoughts for pig- 
ments; all these enrich and grace the vational life. 

Mr. Kastman Johnston, like Mr. Inness, was a painter 
beforeour young school began—a center of crystallization— 
and he is true American in portrait or ‘“ Nantucket Sym- 
posium’’; and Winslow Homer paints home folk—sailor, 
hunter, guide—as unerringly as Rafaelli expresses by 
short-hand line his sympathy with the French peasant he 
analyzes so keenly. Mr. Abbey’s large decoration for the 
delivery room of the Boston Public Library gives a new 
illustration of his versatile power in its dignified strength. 
There is nothing comparable to it in the French section, 
altho there are projects for mural decoration among the 
architectural drawings which we could wish to have seen 
here on the full scale. 

We have no horrors like the “‘ Morphine Eaters,’ or two 
nude figures by M. Roll, which make one wonder whether 
art is refining: but M. Collin’s ‘‘ Bathers’’ may be com- 
pared with Mr, Alexander Harrison’s, who paints mossy 
bank and sea like a poet and the nude “ like a boor.”’ 

A week does not suflice to see nor columns to recall. 
Space fails for comparison or criticism. Cattle by Messrs, 
Bisbing and Horatio Walker or by Messieurs Barrillot and 
Bonnefoy ; illustrations of Bible story by M. Bouguereau, 
whose scepter has departed, or M. Beraud, whose peasant 
a crust in hand, shakes his fist at the city which crucifies 
Christ afresh, or the naif “Annunciation,” by Mr. Robert 
Reed; paintings of history and of the cry for bread—all 
may better be passed than American landscape, for the 
impression, is strongest here of superior tenderness, poetic 
quality and synthesis. We would not belittle a shadowy 
Pelouze, a “Moonlight on the Canal,’’ by M. Billotte, a 
‘Morning on the Seine,” by M. Baillet, M. Damoye’s dip- 
ping red sun reflected in the marsh or M. Binet’s rendering 
of all the truth but none of the poetry of the ‘‘ Pont des 
Arts ’’—these rise above the general level of clever facility. 
But we find in Mr. George Inness the successor of the 
Barbizon school rather than in any Frenchman; Mr. 
Tryon combines the breadth of the Dutch painters with 
the technically clear expression of the French ; Mr. Dewey 
is a refined colorist; Mr. Ochtman and Mr. Twachtman 


the way ; and we are content that American landscape, in 
all its varied beauty, is worthily expressed by Americans 
whose eyes are anointed to see its truth and gracious 
mystery. 

NEW YORK CIty. 








Sanitary. 


HEATING OF HOUSES. 
Ze 


** Loss of heat is loss of vitality,” is an axiom with some 

writers,and there is truth in it, unless a person is suffering 
from recent sunstroke; and to show what heat can do for 
even an enfeebled organization, we will repeat a news- 

paper serial that has appeared ia ‘‘ items,” beginning with 
June 16th of the current summer and constituting the first 
chapters in the biography of little Joseph Grevert, who 
was born on the above date in a tenement situated above 
the shop of an unusually intelligent and ingenious tin- 

smith, which circumstance has an important bearing on 
the course of our story. Joseph took too early a look at 
the apartment of his parents, and in consequence of this 
temerity the physician in attendance pronounced him 
dead, which seemed likely enough, as he measured only 
fourteen and a half inches and weighed two pounds, 
Joseph, however, differed with the doctor, and soon after 
his departure manifested signs of intending to live, in 
which opinion he was encouraged and supported by the 
above named enlightened tinsmith, who had been greatly 
interested in the construction of chicken incubators and 
various culture boxes for the growth of germs. Heat once 
got one of his chicken incubators—a metallic box two feet 
long and ten inches deep,with a glass top and air and water 
chambers. Under the box wasa spirit lamp. Into this, of 
course wrapped in soft cotton, the tiny creature was put 
and the heat under him regulated to 103°, while the top of 
the box was raised a trifle. The tinsmith kept watch of 
his experiment himself and fed the midget with milk 
dropped into its mouth with a medicine dropper. In 
twenty days the Child had grown two inches in length and 
had gained two and three-quarter pounds in weight, and 
at the end of the third week a new and larger incubator 
had to be provided and he was regularly dressed, while his 
progress was so steady that there was little doubt of his 
eventually being able to eat like other infants. The moral 
of that ‘‘ short story”’ is re-enforced by the new practices 
in the matter of warmth that have come in with the em- 
ployment of trained nurses. They have been taught that 
to keep a baby op a mildly warmed hot-water bottle for a 
week or two after its advent. is to bring tranquillity and 
sweet repose into the nursery and to escape many of the 
ailments that formerly were regarded as inevitable and 
too often ended, like the horse whose master was ‘ harden- 
ing” him to going without bay, who just at the critical 
moment ‘“‘up and died.” 

The tinsmith’s interest as a scientific problem in the un- 
dersized bit of humanity, that showed what warmth could 
do for an organism in which the tiny heart was too sma!l 
to properly *‘ pump” the blood into the circulatory sys- 
tem, also points to the direction in which the aged are to 
be kept comfortable and alive; and we are all too familiar 
with accounts of the fatal pneumonia that follows a severe 
“chilling clear through,” in an old person. None of us 
needs to be told how warmth promotes germination and 
growth in the vegetable world; but the Connecticut farmer 
who ran steam-heated pipes under the beds where he 
started his tobacco plants this spring, was rewarded by an 
early crop, while his less shrewd neighbors were moaning 
over the late and wet spring. 

The savage who dug a hole in the middle of bis rude tent 
of skins, and burned a few pine boughs that blistered his 
eyes with their smoke, some would have us believe, lived 
longer than his civilized brother, who has a modern, well- 
heated house, An old Mexican Indian died the other day 
aut the age of 122; but the ordinary aborigines did nothing 
of the kind. Here and there one attained to a great age, but 
they have left no statistical records to tell of the multi- 
tudes who had fallen by the way and died untimely. 
Where remnants of isolated tribes, retaining their primi- 
tive customs, are now discovered and studied by civilized 
men they are shown to be short-lived as whole peoples. 

Then, again, we are forever being told that the English 
never allow their apartments to get much above 60° Fahr- 
enheéit; as if that was an example we Americans, with an 
entirely different climate, ought to follow. Dr. John S, 
Billings, who has given years of thought and study to the 
problem, says we must have a temperature of 68° or 70° in 
our rigorous climate in order t» be comfortable. The 
American climate is certainly a very different affair from 
that of England. Much is being said just now abcut the 
English not knowing how to make themselves comfortable 
in their own houses in this matter of temperature; and 
some writers regard this as the explanation of the great 
numbers of them that are fouud roaming in Southern 
France, along the Riviera, in Italy, the Holy Land, Egypt 
or Northern Africa, or any other land in which they can 
find the warmth they are educated to believe is too great 
for them at home. One able medical writer attributes the 
great prevalence of diseases of the ear and of consumption 
to their cold houses; and certainly Germany, with the 
comfortable porcelain stoves, presents a pleasing contrast ; 
and even Russia, with porcelain stoves that occupy the 
entire side of a room that is heated like a furnace in the 
morning, would seem to be better off. An American lady 
who spent a year with wealthy relatives in England, says 
she looks back upon her winter as oue protracted shiver ; 
for if, by dint of keeping doors and windows closed in her 
private room, she did at last get it comfortably warmed 
before she descended to the dining room, she would find 
upon returning tbat the well-trained servant, in obedience 
toa standing rule, had opened every window, and that she 
must begin again de novo. 
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times in the matter of heating and ventilation ; and he at- 

tributes this condition of things to our too great and 

servile dependence of English ideas and practices and 

books ; and he certainly has rendered his own country a 

service in producing a thorough, scientific and philosoph- 

icai treatise upon that which, with no pun intended, is a 

burning question—viz., how healthfully to heat and venti- 
late our houses—two phases of the subject that can no 
more be separated than can the right and left halves of the 
human heart in producing the proper action of the blood. 

Dr. Derby, twenty years ago, called attention to the fact 
that the finest buildings, previous to this century, had ab- 
solutely no provision for ventilation, which he attributes 
to the ignorance of the nature and composition of the at- 
mosphere, which was discovered, in 1772, to consist of two 
elements, one of which could not sustain combustion only, 
oxygen, the vital principle of the atmosphere, having been 
discovered in 1774 by Priestly, avd independently by 
Scheele in 1775. The knowledge of the nature of oxygen 
was coeval with the American Revolution ; but its vital 
relation to the human blood and other tissues, had still to 
wait years for demonstration, so what wonder if we do 
warm ourselves unscientifically, and at last blunder into 
success, after a series of empirical efforts. It is now well 
understood that it is just as important to get rid of the 
products of combustion, whether the burning has been 
done in a stove, furnace, gaslight, or the human lungs, as 
to make ourselves so warm as to be comfortable, no matter 
what the glass tube and quicksilver may say. 

The Engineering Record gives the following as a defi- 
nition of an ideal warming and ventilation’ 

* When every person inevery room of a house takes into his 

lungs at each respiration air of the same composition as that sur- 
rounding the building, aud no part of which has recently been 
in his own lungs or in those of his neighbors, or which consists of 
products of combustion generated in the building, while at the 
same time he feels no currents or draughts of air, and is perfectly 
comfortable as regards temperature.” 
Take notice that this carefully studied definition dors not 
say till the thermometer rises to a given degree, but until 
a person is *‘ perfectly comfortable.’”? And why should one 
universal rule be expected to apply when incompatibility 
of temperature is a muth more lasting complaiut than the 
tiffs that arise from incompatibility of temper? Dr. Ral- 
lings calls attention to the fact that a man will cheerfully 
spend $12,000 or $15,000 on a house, to have a handsome out- 
side and inside, but will complain at an expense of $1,500 
for heating ; and we will add that the problem of warming 
the house as it comes home to the average American citi- 
zen, has got to compress itself into much smaller limits 
than the $1,500 of the very-well todo. There is much en- 
couragement in the fact that improved methods which 
advanced from the chimneyless tepee of the savage at a 
snail’s pace for thousands of years, or perhaps in arith- 
metical progression, have forged ahead in geometrical 
ratio since the discovery of the true conditions on which 
success must depend. 








Science. 


EXPLORING THE ATMOSPHERE. 


BY HENRY A. HAZEN. 


THE conquest of the North Pole has been one of the most 
alluring of all the fields presented to the explorer. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been spent and scores 
of lives sacrified in this quest. It may well be questioned 
whether the results, even if the Pole be reached, can com- 
pensate for the smallest fraction of the outlay. It is not 
generally known that there is a vastly greatly and more 
important field for exploration in the ocean in which we 
move and one which has been almost entirely neglected up 
to the present. To those who have been accustomed to re- 
gard the billoon as a toy, or as an object for an afternoon’s 
amusement, it will appear that there cannot be a serious 
discussion of its merits as an apparatus for careful scien- 
tific investigation. 

It is safe to say that in the scientific world, or better, in 
the physicial world, there are no mysteries so profound as 
those in the ocean above us. Ten years ago we knew, or 
thought we knew, vastly more about the cause of storms 
and weather changes than we know to-day. In the last five 
years there has been a great revolution in the science of me- 
teorology and its fundamental views of storm generation, 
largely theoretical it must be admitted, have been shaken, 
and, in most minds, practically disproved. It is a singu- 
lar fact that all other sciences have labored assiduously to 
estabiish the facts, and have brought every theory face to 
face with these. Meteorology, on the other hand, dealing 
with the most complex conditions, and those most difli- 
cult to treat by a mathematical or rigid analysis, has been 
content with theories and doubtful speculations. Profess- 
or Wild, of St. Petersburg, a most prominent meteorolo- 
gist, has well said: ‘*‘ Without exact and satisfactory data 
meteorology cannot develop as a science, but will continue, 
as heretofore, mainly a tumbling-ground for vague specu- 
lations and dilettante investigations.” Wedonot know 
to-day the simplest facts regarding conditions preceding 
or during rainfal!, for example; some believe that the 
temperature must be higher in a rain cloud than in the 
surrounding region, while others say that no precipitation 
can possibly occur unless the temperature is lower than in 

the region about. 

Mountain observations will not avail. Thousands of 
dollars are spent to-day in maintaining mountain observa- 
tories over the whole world. The highest of these, Pike's 
Peak, Col., isin our own country. All these are very valu- 
able and will add greatly to our store of knowledge ; but, 
unfortunately, the mountain is a continuation of the 
earth’s surface and its own presence must vitiate or, at 
least, modify the observations which we make. For exam- 
ple, the summit of Mt. Washington, without exception, 


often enveloped in clouds for weeks at a time, thoa bare 
mile or two miles away, the sky may be perfectly clear. 
For the best results and for determining the exact cause 
of storms, tornadoes, co)d waves, drouths, hot waves, etc., 
we must enter the free air and study all its mvods and con- 
ditions, we must obtain exact information as to its tem- 
perature, humidity, currents, electricity, etc., just ut the 
time when the above phenomena are taking place. 

For this purpose the balloon is perfectly adapted. There is 
no motion that can be made so readily as a rapid ascent into 
the air to hights of 20,000 or 30,000 feet, and a corresponding 
descent, during which one may make all needed observa- 
tions of the conditions of the atmosphere. A balloon with 
a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet, when half full of hydrogen, 
will carry two men to 20,000 feet (the extreme hignt neces- 
sary for the present), and afterward, with the loss of very 
little gas, the balloon will descend to the earth, and the 
same gas may be used for another ascension. When the 
envelop bas leaked so much gas that the balloon will not 
ascend, it may be refilled by gas from a flexible holder car- 
ried to the point where the balloon bas landed. The great 
desideratum to-day is a tight balloon; for with all the 
experience of these many years it is hardly prebable that 
a balloon has been constructed in this country which will 
not leak at least 25 per cent. of its gas in twenty-four 
hours. On the other hand, a ballooa has been built in 
Feance of goldbeater’s skin, which has leaked less than 
one-half of one per cent. in twenty-four hours. In other 
words, if the former balloon could just keep afloat two 

days, the latter would not give out for one hundred days. 
It is proposed to introduce the tighter balloon in this 
country. The main expense in the past has heen in the 
vas, and if this can be conserved it will be a great advan- 
tage. 

As I was about to make my first balloon voyage, I wrote 
to the Company which insured my life asking for what 
sum they would continue my policy while on the voyage. 
They wrote on that they would carry it only on the pay 

ment of an amount approaching a whole year’s premium. 
Most persons have an entirely erroneous idea of this risk, 
just as this Company had. Whenever a fatal accident 
has occurred in a balloon, whether by parachute jump, by 
a hot air balloon, or in any other way, it is thought that 
the same risk must attend leyitimate ballooning ; but 
this is far from the truth. I have made five ascensions, 
one of them to 16,000 feet, and am perfectly satisfied of the 
safety of the enterprise. Even if a balloon should burst in 
mid-air—and they never do unless they are rotten or are 
exploded purposely—the envelop gathers in the net and 
forms a parachute which enables a safe descent. Professor 
Wise, who made nearly 500 ascensions, once purposely ex 

pioded his balloon at the hight of a mile and made a safe 
landing. 

This subject appears to be attracting a good deal of at- 
tention just now: and it is much to be hoped that some one 
interested in science, and especially in the weather, may be 
willing to further this enterprise, which in the end prom- 
ises such beneficent results. The comfort and well being 
of thousands depends upon the weather and its changes, 
and an accurate knowledge of the causes underlying these 
changes will be of great value. Moreover, we shall be 
better able to predict the weather, if we can reason from 

cause to effect, and thus greatly assist the farmer and 
sailor. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








School and College. 


THE annual circular presented by the faculty of Brown 

University has recently been published. It shows in the 
treasurer’s department a deficit of about $20,000, mostly due 
to the purchase of apparatus, etc., which is really an addi- 
tion tothe assets of the college. Neither the Women’s 
College University Extension nor the general lect ure course 
add anything to the expenses of the university, but, on the 
contrary, are directly orindirectly a source of funds for the 
work of the university proper. ‘he amount of invested 
funds is reported as $1,130,369 exclusive of $67,000 from the 
estate of John Wilson Smith, received since the closing of 
the treasurer’s books. <A hope also is expressed that the 
Fayerweather bequest will in due time be realized. 
Among the pressing needs are represented to be more 
money for the general fund, fellowship fund, new buildings, 
including a chapel, chemical laboratory, botanical labora- 
tory and dormitory. At present the two lower classes vir- 
tually fill the chapel, attendance of the upper classes being 
voluntary; so also the dormitories are so inadequate that it 
is said that probably from twenty-five to fifty students will 
be driven from the university because of failure to secure 
rooms. ‘The number of students, including the 39 young 
women enrolled in the women’s college, has been 549. It is 
hoped that arrangements will be made for better instruc 

tion in engineering, both mechanical and civil, furnishing 
opportunities for education to a number from the vicinity 
who annually seek such elsewhere. A department of mili- 
tary science and tactics has been created during the year. 
The library includes 75,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pam- 
phlets. The Women’s College has been a marked success, 
the proficiency of the students having been more satisfac- 
tory in many cases than those of the regular college classes; 
and according to present prospects there will be necessity 
of an ample, permanent home for the college, the present 
quarters being already narrow. So also the University 
Extension has been very successful, the number of workers 
having increased from 1,300 to 1,900. 


....Arrangement have been completed for the plans for 
the Williams College Centennial to be observed in October. 
Public exercises will commence on Sunday, October 8th, 
with services in the the morning and afternoon. In the morn- 
ing Dr. Robert R. Booth of this city will preside, and Dr. 
Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, Mo., son of the late Presi- 
dent Hopkins, will preach on the ‘‘Connection of Religion 





the best point in all the earth for meteorological study, is 


and Education.’”’ Inthe afternoon Dr. Charles Cuthbert 








Hall, of Brooklyn, will preside ;and there will be addresseg 
by Prof. John Bascom, Dr. Henry M. Field, of The Evangel. 
ist; William A. Grosvenor, of Lenox; Dr. A. F. Schauffler, 
Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, of The Observer, and the Rey, 
George A. Ford, of Syria. On Monday there will be in the 
morning an educational congress, presided over by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, with addresses 
by Prof. H. P. Judson, of the University of Chicago; Princi- 
pal J. C. Greenough, of Westfield ; Dr. Edward H. Griffin, 
Dean of Johns Hopkins University; Chancellor Francis H, 
Suow, of the University of Kansas ; Prof. Chas. Gross, of 
Harvard, and Prof. T. H. Safford, of Williams. These are 
all Williams Alumni excepting Professor Safford. The 
afternoon will be given to field sports on Weston field, after. 
noon teas in Hopkins Hall, the library, etc.; apd in the 
evening there will be the reception of the president and 
trustees at Lasalle Gymnasium. The historical address 
by Chancellor Canfield will be delivered on Tuesday, Mar- 
tio I. Townsend, of Troy, presiding ; at noon there will be 4 
banquet, over which President Franklin Carter will pre- 
side. 


...-According to the official statistics the total number 
of schools in the whole German Empire is 56,563, pupils 
7,925,688, teachers 120,032, of whom 13,750 are women. The 
figures for Prussia are, schools 34,742, pupils 4,916,476 and 
teachers 70,767, 8,484 being women. In the entire Empire 
the scholars are 16.03 per cent. of the population; in Prus 
sia 16.54. In Germany outside of Prussia there is one 
teacher to every 61 pupils; in Prussia ove to every 70, 
These teachers receive from $150 to $500 a year. The an- 
nual cost of educating a child is in Prussia $7.14 ; through- 
out the rest of the Empire $7.68. 

...-A bill of complaint has been filed in the United 
States Circuit Court, Hartford, Copn., by the Board of 
Fellows of Yale University, against State Treasurer Mar- 
vin H. Sanger, in regard tothe diversion of Connecticut’s 
share of the Government fuvod for agricultural purposes 
from Yale University to Storrs Agricultural College by the 
General Assembly. It is claimed that this is in violation 
of acts of Congress and an agreement entered into by Gov- 
ernor Buckingham in 1862, between the State of Connecti- 
cutand Yale. 








Personals. 


THE latest claimant for the ‘ oldest survivor” posi- 
tion isacertain James Robinson, of Cincinnati; and he 
represents the old-time circus. He is over eighty-two years 
of age, and was actively engaged in the business from bis 
boyhood up to just before the War. He says that in those 
days the regular charges in the South were 23 cents for 
whites and 37!¢ cents for slaves, Spanish coin were plenti- 
ful, and a dollar could be split up in nearly any way de- 
sired. The slaves were charged the higher price in order 
to, in a certain measure, restrict their patronage. It was 
nearly as easy to get 37!4 cents as it would have been to 
get 25 cents. The slaves came in droves generally, accom- 
panied by some member of their owner’s family, or in 
charge of a trusted slave. In the North 25 cents was the 
usual price, but business was not so good as down in Dixie. 


....Among the many persons long connected with work 
among the Indians few have been known more widely or 
honored more highly than the two sisters, Misses Sue L. 
and Kate Mc8eth, and the recent death of the former 
has come as a persoual loss to a great many. Of Scottish 
ancestry and training, Miss McBeth was remarkable for 
her familiarity with the Scriptures and her comprehension 
of religious truth ; bat scarcely less marked was her abili- 
ty to so present the truth as to make it plain and pungent. 
She was of fragile and delicate constitution, but ber pro- 
digious energy enabled her to accomplish an enormous 
amount of work. The Nez Perces Christians, for whom 
she labored, all regarded themselves as her children and 
requested that ‘she be buried where they would all be 
around her on the morning of the resurrection.” 


...-Mr. Frank H. Bowen, of Springfield, Mass., has re- 
cently patented a machine for type-writing music. Hith- 
erto the lack of some means for accurately and easily pro- 
ducing from one to a few dozen copies of a piece of music 
has been increasingly felt. Writing by hand is not only 
slow and tedious but very unsatisfactory ; and printing, 
lithographing or engraving is expensive. Mr. Bowen's 
model in appearance is Jike a No. 2 Remington, tho any 
type bar machine may be adapted to its use. It makes 
manifold copies with carbon paper, or allows the use of the 


hektograph, and especially the mimeograph. It will write 
faster than a man could ordinarily write music plaioly, 
and the gain in legibility is very great. Both speed and 
ease of operation will be very much increased by additional 
improvements. 


...-Commodore G. W. Melville, U.S. N., who was chosen 
to preside at the Congress of Engineering, in Chicago, 
July 31st, was appointed assistant engineer in the Navy in 
1861 and made an excellent record. He was chosen as en- 
gineer of the “ Tigress” in the Hall Relief Arctic Ex redi- 
tion, and afterward chief engineer of the ** Jeannette,” and 
his exploits in the escape of her crew from the ice ptck by 
the way of Siberia have given him a higa place in the an- 
nals of arctic enterprise. 


....The Surgeon-General of the Siamese Army is Dr. T. 
Hayward Hayes, who went to Siam several years ago a3 4 
medical Presbyterian missionary. He met with such won- 
derful success in curing diseases that the King considered 
his services indispensable, and made him Surgeon-General 


of the Army, with power to establish hospitals and medical 
institutions on American models. Dr. Hayes receives & 
salary of $7,000 a year, part of which he turns over to the 
Mission Board. 


....When the Secretary of the World’s Fair National 
Commission on the death of ex-Senator Donald 
McNaughton tried to find a relative of his, to whom to 
forward the resolutions adopted by the Commission, DO 
one appeared. Mr. McNaughton seems to have been the 





last of his race. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


IN addition to the wonderful and beautiful inanimate 
display which the United States Government makes in the 
Government building, it has an exhibit at the south end 
of the grounds which is decidedly animate and correspond- 
ingly interesting, that of the forty-six pupils from the 
Indian school at Lawrence, Kan. These represent twenty- 
one different Indian tribes, all but four being full blood. 
Their ages vary from ten to twenty years. At the Law- 
rence school there are thirty tribes represented among the 
six hundred pupils. Most of the pupils came from Indian 
reservations, and are a remarkably intelligent-looking lot 
of young people. During the Fair seven of the schools 
under Government control will be represented here, each 
school sending a delegation to remain about a month. The 
school at Carlisle, Penn.,is the largest, and all of them 
are partially self-supporting. Those from the Haskell 
school are neatly dressed in semi-uniform, are polite and 
courteous, and have none of that stolid, indifferent look 
common to the average Indian. They plainly desire to 
create a favorable impression, and to reverse that popular 
sentiment that “there is no good Indian except a dead 
one.” The building is filled with the handiwork of the 
pupils, in harness and wagon making, painting, drawing, 
sewing, etc., showing that these ‘wards of the nation” 
can with care and patience bestowed upon them do 
work equally meritorious with that of their more 
favored white brother. The educational feature is 
given perhaps the most prominence, and rightly so. There 
are examination papers from every pupil in the Haskell 
school, which for neatness of execution and legibility of 
penmanship cannot be surpassed in the average city school 
ofa similar grade. So meritorious is it indeed that visit- 
ors freely compliment both it and the pupils, the latter 
receiving the words of recommendation with evident pride 
and pleasure. There is also a brass band of twenty-two 
pieces which gives concerts every day, rendering selections 
with a remarkable degree of accuracy as to tone, time and 
tune. In the schoolroom, also, daily exercises are held, 
showing their proficiency in vocal music and other phases 
of educational work. Some idea of how popular this In- 
dian school exhibit is may be gathered from the fact that 
every day there are from ten to twenty thousand visitors, 
the largest number thus far being twenty-one thousand. 
One unique article which always attracts attention is a 
yilded ‘‘ crazy jar,’’ upon the outside of which are stuck 
hundreds of small articles found in the ordinary house- 
hold, from the child’s tin trumpet to a pair of scissors. 
Garret and cellar as well as backyard must have been ran- 
sacked to gather together this pot pourri of odds and ends, 
so numerous as to make their counting an impossibility. 
The average crazy quilt is nowhere, and the conception and 
execution of such an idea as this could apparently have 
originated in no other brain than that of an Indian. 

The French building, whichis situated on the north side 
of the grounds, looking directly out upon the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan, is by no means as elaborate as that of 
its German rival; but so far as it goes, it is very complete 
and decidedly interesting. The building was erected 
jomtly by France and the city of Paris, at a cost of 
$100,000, each making a distinct exhibit. The broad semi- 
circular colonnade which joins the two buildings is orna- 
mented with large paintings of scenes in Paris, said to be 
remarkably faithful in execution and detail. ‘The Parisian 
building is especially rich in its collection of exhibits of 
the various public services of the city, such as education- 
al, eleemosynary, reformatory and public improvement. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature is that made by the 
famous Dr. Bertillon, showing the methods in vogue in 
detecting criminals. Hundreds of photographs are shown 
wherein the similarity of feature and facial expression, 
even after the lapse of years or efforts of disguise, is exhib- 
ited, making escape from detection almost impossible. 
Accurate measurements, allowing for possible change, add 
to the completeness of the record. There is also an ingen- 
ious camera, permitting the taking of a picture imme- 
diately beneath it, for the purpose of securing data or 
solar evidence in cases of accident or crime. The dummy 

figure of the victim lying beneath it in lifelike natural- 
ness is so startlingly realistic as to be decidedly gruesome, 
and vives one a distinct shock. In the French building 
there is nothing of a disturbing nature, as the exhibit is 
largely composed of historical relics connected with the 
Revolutionary War. As a building it is historically in- 
teresting, being modeled after the famous Apollo Hall, of 
the Castle of Versailles, where Louis XVI officially re- 
ceived the American ambassadors, of whom Franklin was 
the chief, in the first treaty between France and the 
United States, in 1778 The maiu room is fairly eloquent 
with relics of Washingtonian and Lafayette days, revealing 
in an especial manner how closely this growing and inde- 

pendent young Republic was allied to France through the 

friendship of these t vo representative men. Most of these 
relics now belong to direct descendants of the French hero, 
and are simply priceless. The walls are hung with woolen 
tapestries emblazoned with gold, the largest showing the 
siege of Douai, in 1657, together with beautiful Gobelin 
tapestries, showing the arms of France and Navarre. 

Three magnificent pieces of buhl furniture are black, inlaid 

With copper and tortoise-shell, and ornamented with gold 

bronzes and medallions, showing scenes in the reign of 

Louis XIV. General Lafayette’s library furnishes chairs, 

desks and bureaus ; and a number of cases are filled with 

smaller nistorical relics. Locks of hair from the heads of 

Genera! Washington and his wife are to be seen, and also 

a piece of tapestry made by the latter at the age of seventy, 

together with an autograph letter to General Lafayette, 

dated New York, June 3d, 1790, and the reply. One of the 
magnificent pieces of the collection is the silver vase pre- 
sented to General Lafayette, elegantly chased and inscribed, 
together with a handsome sword presented to him by Con- 
gress in 1779. One ardent admirer of the distinguished 


the inscription being: “‘ Presented to General Lafayette by 
a full-blooded Yankee, as a token of respect for services 
rendered America in her struggle for independence.’”’ A 
series of beautiful historical paintings showing the reunion 
of the American and French generals after the surrender 
of Yorktown, Washington in camp, and portraits of several 
celebrated French men who fought in the American Army 
are objects of great interest. The rich elegance of the 
room, filled as it is with these valued relics of Revolution- 
ary days, makes it one of deep importance and interest to 
the historical student or the admirer of the beautiful. It 
might almost be designated as the ‘‘ Washington room,” 
soclosely are its treasures connected with the trying and 
fateful days of this young Republic and the “ Father of his 
Country.”’ 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE time in Congress has been chiefly taken up with the 
introduction of various bills aud with caucusing by the 

anti-silver and silver forces of the Democrats and Repub- 
licans. The Senate having adjourned on Tuesday in honor 
of the late Senator Stanford, adjourned again for two days 
after twenty minutes’ session, in each case the silver Re- 
publicans voting with the Democrats in favor of delay. 

Among the bills presented in the Senate were several in 
regard to the silver question, by Messrs. Hill, Hoar and 
Lodge for the repeal of the silver clause, and by Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, in behalf of thesilver men. Mr. Lodge 
also presented a resolution instructing that a vote be taken 
on the bill August 22d, and Senator Hale offered one fixing 
the hour of meeting of the Senator at 11 A.M. instead of 
noon, These created considerable discussion and were 
voted down by a strict party vote. In the House there was 
similar delay due to efforts on the part of silver and anti- 

silver leaders of the Democratic Party to agree upon a plan 

for discussion. At last discussion was commenced in the 

House on Friday, August 11th. Immediately after the 
reading of the journal Mr. Wilson, of W. Va., introduced 

a bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
then Mr. Bland came forward with a resolution in regard 
to the procedure, After some discussion the previous 
question was ordered by vote of 217 to 100 and the plan 

adopted, This limits debates to fourteen days’ sessions 
continuing from 11 A.M. to 5 P.M., with night sessions tor 
debate if desired. The vote is to be taken on the bill to be 
presented as a substitute for the Wilson Bill providing for 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1; in case of failure then 
on ratios up to 20 to 1, then on the Bland-Allison Act of 
1887, and then on the original measure. Mr. Bland then 
offered asa substitute the Free Coinage bill approved by 
the caucus, ‘This delay in the vote was in coaosequence of 
the yielding of the anti-silver men to the demands of the 
free-silver men in order to secure a definite plan of action. 
Altho there was un apparent lack of interest in the discus- 
sion on Saturday the number of applicants on the speakers’ 
list shows that there is already between 90 and 100, so that 
the full time allotted is already occupied, The discussion 
was opened by Mr. Raynor (Democrat), of Maryland, for 
anti-silver, followed by Mr. Brown (Democrat), of Indiana, 
in favor of repeal, Mr. Bland and Mr. Pence (Populist), of 
Colorado, on the same side. 





....Atthe Democratic State Convention, held in Cincin- 
nati, August Ilth, Lawrence T. Neal, of Chillicothe, was 
nominated for Governor. The platform credited the pres- 
ent financial condition to the McKinley tariff and Sher- 
man silver law, recommended that National banks be per- 
mitted to issue currency tu the par value of bonds depos- 
ited, denounced Mckinley’s administration, and indorsed 
President Cleveland and Senator Brice, 


....Governor Osborne, of Wyoming, has decided not to 
appoint any one to the senatorsbip made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Beckwith until the Senate shall have 
decided the question whether or not a Senator appointed 
after the failure of the State Legislature to elect is entitled 
toaseat. Should it be favorable, Revenue-Collector A. I. 
New will be nominated ; should it be adverse, a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature will be convened, 


.... There has been considerable excitement over the an- 
nouncement that two cases of yellow fever have occurred 
in Peusacola, Every effort is being made to stamp out the 
disease, and there is little probability of its extending. 


....President Cleveland left Washington, August 11th, 
for Buzzard’s Bay, saying that he must have rest, altho he 
would have preferred to remain in Washington. 


...-Ex-Vice President Levi P. Morton, accompanied by 
his family, sailed for Europe last week. 


FOREIGN. 

....A discussion of the Home Rule bill in Parliament 
has been carried on during the week, the report stage 
having begun on August 7th, when three conservative 
amendments were rejected. On the 9th an amendment 
was introduced providing that the Irish members to be re- 
tained in the Imperial Parliament should vote on no bill, 
motion or amendment except motions to amend the Home 
Rule bill. After considerable discussion the amendment 
was defeated by a vote of 221 to 181, thus leaving the [rish 
members free to vote on any questions coming up io Par- 
liament. Mr. Gladstone announced that the Government 
intended to allow no adjournment until the remaining 
stages of the Home Rule bill are passed and supply voted, 
and that there will be an autumn session of Parliament. 


_...At aconvention of the Parnellite party in Dublin, 
under the presidency of John E. Redmond, strong opposi- 
tion was expressed to the financial proposals of the Home 
Rule bill and the restrictions placing Irish Legislature 





Fr euch General also gave him a beautiful malacca cane, 


or develop the national interests, coupled with the reduc- 
tion of the number of Irish representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament; and it was declared that on these accounts 
the bill could not be acceptable to the Irish people. 


....A new Governor-General has been appointed in Cuba. 
It is supposed that it has been done with specia! reference 
to the possibility of a new commercial treaty with 
America, in the interest of the Autonomist party who, 
while remaining loyal to Spain, claim the right to inde- 
pendent administration of local affairs politicaliy and 
commercially.: 


...-Contradictory reports come from the Argentine Re- 
public. At first it was stated that the revolution was 
ended ; later news, however, says that the Radicals have 
entered La Plata, that the Cabinet is divided, and a crisis 
imminent. 


...-Cholera still seems to be spreading in Europe ; four 
cases, one of them fatal, are reported from Antwerp. 
There are also many cases in Russia, in Naples, and in 
Bucharest; a few also in Malta. 


.---The French Minister Resident to Siam returned to 
his post at Bangkok on the 8th, receiving a salute from 
the forts as he passed up the river. 








THE PRESS ON THE MESSAGE. 





THE President makes a clear, direct and candid statement 
of the situation. What the President says of the effect of the 
present silver legislation is incontrovertible. The Message will 
be indorsed by every friend of a stable currency.—Omaha Bee, 


...-lt isa pleasure to be able to commend, without qualifica- 
tion or reserve President Cleveland’s Message to Congress urging 
the repeal of the purchase Clauses of the silver law. Lt is clear, 
forceful and earnest; itis free from any susgestion or partisan- 
ship; and alike in its argument and its appeal it is directed at 
the intelligenceand the conscience of Congress.— Boston Journal, 


....The Message is strong by reason not only of what it says, 
but because it avoids discussion of fruitless side topics and deals 
frankly with a single subject. It contains no recommendations 
respecting coinage or ratios, for the simple reason that the rres- 
ident desires nothing more than the repeal of the purchasing 
clauses of the Sherman Act, and then adjournment,—hiladel- 
phia Ledger. 


...-Mr. Cleveland’s Message will not satisfy the country, we re- 
gret tosay. In the course of it he uses (his expression; “* This 
matter rises above the plane of party politics.”” ‘hat veing the 
case, Mr. Cleveland should have, for the benelit of his party, con- 
sidered himself free to make suggestions looking to tue relief of 
the people from the perils which environ them.—Me mphis Ap- 
peal Avalanche. 


...- Instead of broad statesmanship we tind in this document a 
commonplace summary of financial issues, tinged with the usual 
amount of Cleveland egotism. ILustead of the voice of a great 
leader we find the echo of a mere partisan t’ree-Trader., Instead 
of a masterly view of the eatire situation, the country is treated 
to a brief argument for unconditional repeat of the silver act and 
a bint that if Congress heeds this object jesson on the installment 
plan it may be followed in September by another on tarilf re- 
form.--The Press (New York). 


...»Mr. Cleveland’s Message favors and indorses the Republic- 
an policy of repeal, and entirely ignores the Democratic policy. 
If he is right, the Democratic Party 1s wrong, and bas been 
wrong for twenty years. If he is right, Joon Suerman aud his 
Republican colleagues are right, and it is eminently titting that 
that rampant Force bill champion and gold monometallist, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, should, as he did, assume charge of the Mes- 
sage in the Senate and move its reverence to «a Committee with 
instructions.—Allanta Constitution. 


...- America cannot well stop at the mere repeal of the Sherman 
Act. The President throws out no suggestion, but some action is 
certainly necessary. Itis probable tuat the problem which the 
United States has to solve may lead not to bimetallism, but to 
more mature and unbiased consideration of the possible uses of 
silver. Asa part ot the World’s currency the metal cannot be de- 
monetized with safety; and, if through America some method for 
iis more extended employment were devised, the benetits to the 
world would be of supreme importance.—The Post (London). 


....The Message of President Cleveland can be cordially com- 
meuded, It is well conceived and well executed. It is direct, 
straightforward, moderate and judicious. ‘the President ad- 
dresses himself to Congress with earnest appeal, but iu temper- 
ate ana convincing terms, His reasoning is lucid; and his meas- 
ured words, while less aggressive than some expected, are calcu- 
lated to persuade and not to offend. ‘The scope and spirit of the 
Message are admirably framed and pitched, and its tone is unex- 
ceptionable, It is a source of gratification, aud will be a source 
of strength in the pending contest, that the Vresident has so 
wisely judged and keyed the right utterance tor the hour.—Phil- 
adetphia Press. 


...- It may, perhaps, be thought that the President, as the head 
of his party, and on the eve of a party fight, is unlikely to under- 
state the case for action which his party coutempiates. But it 
would be difficult to convict him of exaggeration in the face of 
the daily returns of American prices and exchanges. No per- 
manent improvem snt can be looked for until Congress abandons 
the Sisyphean task of attempting to maintain an artificial ratio 
between silver and gold. It is one of the mysteries of politics 
how acompuaratively small body of men has succeeded in dictat- 
ing the financial policy of a great nation for its own ends. Pres- 
ident Cleveland is manifestly doing everything possible to ter- 
minate the evil, but the silver interest is certain to make a tough 
fight. It is not easy to predict the precise issue of the struggle.— 
The Times (London). 


.... There is no hope for silver if the Message of the President 
to Congress is to be the ultimatum and be accepted by that body 
The President has thus ignored the platform of. his party and 
planted his foot tirmiy on the platitorm of Londun and Wall 
Street. Utterly condemning the Sherman Law, holuing it re- 
sponsible for the ills that have overtaken the country, he will 
not admit that silver has a rightful constitutional place in the 
monetary system of the country. He throws the white me:al to 
the dogs, and demands that the finances of the country be con- 
ducted ona purely gold basis. There is only one thing for the 
friends of silverto do, and that is to keep up the fight for free 
and unlimited coinage of silver; to continue to champion the 
just cause of bimetallism and the people.—The Times (Denver, 
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THE SILVER FIGHT IN CONGRESS. 


WE publish in aaother coiumn the President’s Message, 
received just too late for our lastissue. It has two 
points of importance, the one completely overshadowing 
the other. The President tells Congress that the cause 
of the present business distress is the operation of the 
law wh ch compels the monthly purchase of four and a 
haif million ounces of useless silver. He asks that that 
be speedily r pealed. He asks nothing more ; he pre- 
sents no substitute and suggests no compromise ; he 
leaves entirely 1o the wisdom of Congress all other 
financial legislation beyond the repeal of this one pro- 
vision of the Sherman Law which requires the purchase 
of this silver. He then adds that later, when the first 
pressing work of the session has been accomplis ‘ed, it 
vill be suitable to fulfill the pledge made by the Déemo- 
cratic Party to the people in reference to taritf reform, 
but to this he does uot ask any present attention; that, 
it is understood, is left over until the winter session, 
We suppose he wouli be pleased if Congress should 
attend to this one item of financial legislation as speedily 
as possible and then, if it pleased, it might rest until De- 
ceinber, 

It was hoped tbat this might be speedily done, but that 
hope is somewhat ro-eate, even tho it is still claimed 
that amajority of the House of Representatives will in 
the end vote for unconditional repeal. Yet this the 
Democratic leaders most in the President's contidence 
do not feel to be certain. Mr. Bourke C chran, the 
Tammany orator and Member of 
Congress from New York. who has suddenly attempted 
to act as spokesman for the President, and who was in 
such haste to bring forward the President's measure, 
has been thrust back, and Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia 
given charge of the bill. After long conferences between 
the friends and foes of silver in the D mocratic Party it 
has been agreed that the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the present silver law shall be presented, and that the 
free silver men shall have the opportunity to offer an 
amendment providing for free coinage at the rate of 16 
to 1—the worst measure that could possibly be conceived. 
If this is rejected they may then offer amendments for 


silver-tongued ” 





17 to 1, and so on up to 20 or higher. In case all these 
propositions are rejected, a vote can be taken on the re- 
enactment of the Bland-Allison Bill of 1878; and only 
after the rejection of that motion can a vote be taken on 
the bare repeal of the purchasing clause of the present 
silver law which has now been in operation for more than 
three years. The vote is to be taken on the twenty- 
eighth of August, 

We do not see why this is not a course of procedure 
entirely fair to the friends of silver. It has been yielded 
by the sound-money Democrats simply for the purpose 
of avoiding a disastrous break in their own ranks, and a 
factious fight which would discredit their party before 
the public. For it is evident that neither the Republic- 
ans nor the Democrats are a unit on this question ; and, 
what is most remarkable, the House of Representatives 
is much more to be trusted than the Senate. We feel a 
considerable confidence, at least, and a strong hope that 
the House will vote down all amendments until the 
naked question of repeal is reached, and that before the 
end of August the House will have repealed the purchas- 
ing section of the Sherman Law. But how long will i: 
take the Senate to approve the bill of repeal? Only this 
week did they fairly begin a discussion. The subject 
has been put off day after day by adjournment. The 
Republican Senators from the silver-producing States are 
most of them as determined as the Populists themselver 
to allow nothing whatever but the present law, unless it 
be the free coinage of silver at the present rate of 16 to 1. 
We do most earnestly hope that a majority can be se- 
cured for repeal in the Senate. We believe it can be; 
but it will be a great relief to many anxious minds when 
the thing is done. 





INTEGRITY AND MORALITY. 


THE following circular letter from Pres, C. F. Thwing, 
Cleveland, O., isasample of the work now being secretly 
done to throw discredit on the course of the American 
Board and its loyal Prudential Committee in regard 
to the famous and troublesome Noyes case : 


CLEVELAND, O., August 3d, 1893, 

My dear Sir: I take the liberty of sending to youa copy 
of an article published in The Congregationalist of July 
6th. May | also be so bold as to say I should be glad to 
know your opinion respecting this plan of enlargement ? 
Ihave the less hesitation in making this request since 
already many persons who-e judgment I know you would 
highly esteem have seen fit to commend the plan. I frank- 
ly confess to you as I do to myself that the plan is not free 
from difficulties. Would you be willing to suggest an- 
other and better method for increasing the efficiency of the 
Board, or to yive your general commendation to this ? 
Your opinion I shall greatly value, and the more if I may 
receive it at your earliest convenience. Your letter [ shall 
hold as personal. 

In the hearty endeavor to aid our work as embodied in 
the American Board, I beg to remain, with much esteem, 

Ever truly yours, CHARLES F. THWING. 

A printed copy of the article specially referred to, 
which appeared in The Congregationalist, July 6th, ir 
now beiug sent out privately in all directions, the plain 
and special object of which is to secure such changes in 
the Board and Prudential Committee as will make sure 
the appointment of Nr. Noyes as a foreign missionary 
—who has three or four times been rejected by the Board 
and also by its loyal Prudential Committee, 

President Thwing and his Andover future-probationist 
hackers of The Congregationalist and The Outlook, are 
seemingly not willing that the American Board shall 
longer be permitted to attend to its own business in its 
own way ; but desire that. no matter what instructions it 
may give to the Prudential Committee in regard to the 
appointment of missionaries, said Committee may 
totally disregard and trample upon them when a future 
probationist of the Noyes stamp applies for appointment. 

Let us now have a little plain English on this suoject 
—even if it does scare old-fashioned business men, 
both in and out of the Church, or Wail Street. 
The Prudential Committee is a body of highly respected 
and well-known Christian men—fifteen or more in all— 
including its respected president, vice presidentand secre- 
taries, who have shown themselves to be models of fidel- 
ity and Christian integrity, who have faithfully, earnest- 
ly and tothe letter carried out all the iostructions of 
the Board—the power which placed them in office. For 
such unflinching, heroic and patient service, under all 
sorts of persecutions, they are not to be praised, but, if 
possible, turned out of office—some of them, at least—yes, 
turned out of office and humiliated, if not openly dis- 
graced, for doing their duty as positively directed. Has 
the golden rule, or the silver rule, or the iron rule ever, 
in the history of the world, been known or quoted as 
sanctioning such a grade of (im)morality? We pause 
forareply. Whaat, puutshed, condemned and cast out, 
for doing just what they were, time and time again, 
plainly ordered to do—yes, ordered to do? Or shall that 
Committee or any of its members be furnished in 
another way—new if not peculiar. Shall its total mem 
bership—by addition and subtraction—be ‘subtstan- 
tially enlarged” by leaving out three or four devoted 
Christian men and the addition of a dozen or more, care- 
fully selected members of the “liberal” surt? Is that 
the plan, the very latest? All others having failed—to 
elect Mr. Noyes, with his ‘* future probation” views— 
another one is openly proposed which the good Dr, 





Thwing—who, we believe, is not its author—says ‘“ ig 
not free from difficulties.” We agree with him and do 
not believe it will be seriously entertained. 

Had the Prudential Committee, after the late receipt 
of a letter from Mr. Noyes, decided to appoint him as a 
missionary ; had they, as a body of Christian men. de- 
cided to wipe outtheir past record as the hitherto faith- 
ful and obedient officers of the Board ; had they decided 
to disregard thrice-given votes and the instructions given 
them ; had they boldly decided to disobey all orders, all 
business rules, all commercial usages, all moral obliga- 
tions—had they done these monstrous wrongs, what 
peans, what shoutings, what praises would have 
been given for ‘*‘these good men”—so they would 
have been calied—of the Prudential Committee, 
They would have been heard all the way from 
Boston to Andover, and thence to Hartford, Brook- 
lyn, and also all the way westward to Cleveland! Now 
—shall we say it? Shall the Golden Rule be boldly dis- 
regarded? Shall instruction be disobeyed? Shall busi- 
ness usages be trampled upon, and the wheels of moral. 
ity and integrity be reversed on a dowaward course 
into—unknown—darkness? Are men in these latter 
millennial days of missionary work to be commended and 
praised for wrongdoing, and the same men be perse- 
cuted, condemned and cast out for their Christian loy- 
alty, obedience and faithfulness? What answer to these 
timely questions? In view of these startling facts, where 
will you find honorable men this side of heathendom, 
willing to fill places of trust—men who would consent 
to persecution, condemnation, and being cast out of office 
—for doing exactly as instructed? Where will youtind 
men who will look for, nay, seek encouragement, ap- 
plause and cheers whenever they dare to violate moral 
laws and defy the power that placed them in office ? 

We have had enough of such talk, such morality, such 
secret maneuvering ; and it is high time to stop it. 

To his credit be it said, Mr. Noyes is not at the door of 
the American Board seeking either entrance or employ- 
ment. His friends—of the future probation stripe—say he 
is now doing good. There in his present field let him stay 
and work—in peace. The American Board dou’t want him, 
They have by vote repeatedly said so, They don’t want 
any more trouble or votes about him oron the subject of 
future probation, They have had quite enough of both 
already. Let the whole matter now rest, be indefinitely 
postponed, at Worcester and elsewhere, where the Pru- 
dential Committee has so wisely left it. Let us have 
peace, 


+> 


NATIVE MISSIONARIES. 


ONE of the most perplexing problems that missionary 
societies have to meet is connected with the return to 
their homes of natives who have received an education 
in this country. On every hand there is a demand that 
these be sent back, and the claim is made that they: are 
indeed far better fitted for the work in their own land 
than are Americans; or, if not better fitted, at least en- 
dowed with such advantages as make the refusal to send 
them on the part of the Boards a very serious mis ake. 
It is natural that this feeling should obtain very widely. 
These men are almost invariably men of marked ability 
and of earnest Christian character. To the average 
American it seems as if their knowledge of the peculiar- 
ities, customs and habits of thought of their own people, 
as wellas of the language and their adaptat‘on to the 
manner of life, were such as to qualify them in a very 
high degree for the highest grade of work. There is 
truth in this ; as is recognized not less clearly by the mis- 
sionaries themselves and by the officers of the Boards 
than it can be by any pastor, fellow-student or indi- 
vidual interested in mission work in this country. 

Why, then, is it that the Boards have made so strin- 
gent arule in the matter? No one questions the devo- 
tion of the ofticers or members of these Boards ; still le-s 
does any one question the sincerity and wisdom of the 
missionaries on the field. It would be easy to rest the 
case, insisting upon confidence in the authorities that 
they understand their work, even tho some of their de- 
citions may app ar unwise to persons not fully acquaint- 
ed with all the facts in the case. This, however, is not 
the American way of doing things. Societies that claim 
public support are and should be open to public criti- 
cism; and any supporter of these Boards has a perfect 
right to know the reason fora policy so wide reaching 
in its relations. Without undertaking a full discussion 
of the question, we desire to call attention to a few 
points which have a most important bearing upon this 
rule, 

The hope of permanent success in foreign missionary 
work depends upon the development, on the one hand, 
of self supporting, self-directing native churches, and 
on the other, of an educated ministry and force of 
teachers, themselves thoroughly identitied and in sym- 
pathy with those churches. To this end every effort is 
made to persuade the churches to keep their expenses 
within the limits of their ability, and pastors and teach- 
ers are urged to be content with what their people can 
give, supplemented only by such aid as is essential, 
in order that there may be no break of interest OF 
sympathy; but all working together may build up 4 
Christian community, strong because self-reliant and 
not dependent upon foreign aid. It is, of course, esseD- 
tial that these pastors and teachers should have the best 
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possible training for their work ; but it is not less essen- 
tial that in this training they shall be kept in full sym- 
pathy with the development of the communities in 
which they are to live. To accustom them to such man- 
ner of life as shall put them out of sympathy with the 
daily experience of their own people, make it difficult if 
not impossible for them to live upon the same plane us 
they, is practically to unfit them for their work. In the 
educational institutions of the different mission fields 
this is constantly kept in mind, and while the instruc- 
tion is of the highest possible grade, not inferior, except 
perhaps, in some specialties, to that in this country, every 
effort is made to keep the students in touch with the social 
life of their own communities. 

How does American life act upon men in this respect? 
Does it help them to go back and work successfully 
among their own people to build up a strong, self-sup- 
porting native Church? As a matter of fact, experience 
and observation show that in the majority of cases to a 
very great degree it unfits them for that work. There 
are, indeed, notable exceptions, which every missionary 
will call to mind; but they are comparatively few in 
number. The reasons for this are very plain to those 
who are acquainted with the circumstances. They do 
not necessarily involve any severe criticism of the men, 
any charge of failure in their Christian purpose, but 
rather indicate a lack of adaptation to their surround- 
ings. This can, perhaps, be made plain by an illustration. 

Many years ago there was in a mission station a most 
successful and faithful pastor. He had had a fair edu- 
cation in the schools and theological seminary conducted 
by the mission ; his influence was rapidly extending, not 
only in his own city, but everywhere over the country. 
As he studied he became filled with the desire for in- 
creased influence, and felt very strongly that he needed 
a more thorough education. He consulted with the mis- 
sionaries ; they sympathized to the full with his desire, 
but, recognizing the results more clearly than he, plead 
with him not to leave the work he had in hand for a pos- 
sible but not probable greater good in the future. He, 
however, persisted. They could not conscientiously fur- 
nish him with the funds under all the circumstances. He 
secured funds from friends, and came to this country with 
a cordial indorsement to his character and ability from the 
the missionaries. He obtained an education here with the 
avowed purpose of returning to his field of labor. He 
did return, welcomed gladly by all, many hoping that 
their prophecies would prove false. Within less than 
two years after his return he had given up the work, and 
after drifting here and there is now in this country en- 
gaged in business. What was the trouble? The man 
was not less a Christian man after his education than 
he was before, but having had experience of American 
life he simply found it impossible for himself and family 
to revert to the conditions of life in his own home, En- 
deavoring to live ou a different grade, in a different 
manner from his own parishioners, there immediately re- 
sulted jealousies and lack of influence. He felt it keenly, 
and realized when it was too late the serious mistake 
that he had made. He was lost to the work. 

But it may be said the case is different with a young 
man. Notatall. Itiseven worse. A young mancomes 
here from an Asiatic country; he lives here several 
years; he becomes accustomed to American modes of 
living ; he returns to his own country sincerely and con- 
scientiously desirous of doing good ; but he finds the cir- 
cumstances entirely changed. He has no realizing sense of 
the change that is going on in him during his life here; 
he cannot understand or appreciate the difference until 
he gets back ; then he tinds that his whole habit of life 
has unfitted him for his old-time associations, and before 
long he, too, is lost to the work. It may be said, how- 
ever, that it is advantageous for these men to go back 
and by a different kind of life to help in elevating their 
own people. ‘This is specious but not altogether true, as 
is being constantly manifested in city missionary work 
inour own land. Any man who goes into a community 
and lives on anentirely different plane of life from those 
around him finds it impossible to draw them up to him ; 
he must mingle with them on their own footing, if he 
would help to raise them. 

Could these men go back and accept the position of 
their associates in the pastoral or teacher’s office, work 
‘along evenly with them, and help them with their in- 
creased ability and education to carry the burden upon 
them, it would be different; but unfortunately this is 
very seldom the case. There have been a few rare in- 
stances ; and where men have been able to do this their 
field of influence for good has been almost unlimited. 
One such we have in mind. A man of pre-eminent abil- 
ity and finest character, who left his own field and went 
to Scotland, received a thorough education, and re- 
turned to be pastor of his own church, accepting the 
same salury that he had before, living with his people 
just as he had formerly. The good that that man did 
never can be measured this side of eternity. When oth- 
ers are willing to do the same there are no persons who 
give them a more cordial welcome than the missionaries 
and the Boards; but when they claim the right to go 
back to their own fields demanding salaries two or three 
times greater than those received by their own asso- 
Ciates, it is not surprising that both missionaries and 
Boards refuse. 

What we have said applies still more forcibly to those 





who wish to be sent out as regular missionaries. We do 
not forget that under the Episcopal system this is done, 
and in instances with marked advantage. It is, how- 
ever, even with those societies, a mooted question whether 
there should not bea distinction between the mission 
proper, composed of Englishmen or Americans, and the 
native workers. It must not be forgotten that the work 
of missionaries in the foreign field is avowedly tempo- 
rary, and thus their position is in adegree abnormal. To 
perpetuate a class of native workers holding the same 
position would be simply to make impossible the normal 
development of the native Church. It is not a question 
of precedence. No true missionary feels in any respect 
above his native associate. It is rather a question of 
adapting means to ends. 

We have no words but of sympathy and help to any, 
whether Armenian, Nestorian, Indian, Bulgarian, or of 
whatever nationality, who, sincerely desirous of doing 
Christian work among their own people, come to this 
country to gain greater ability for work and return to 
use that ability among their own people in sympathy 
with them, Since this is seldom the case, the rule 
adopted by the Boards with the full approval of the 
missionaries on the field is not to seud back any man as 
a missionary to his own people. If he will go as pastor, 
on the plane of his associate pastors, he will be sent back 
gladly, but not otherwise. i 
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Cditorial Votes. 
IN THE INDEPENDENT this week the Rev. Gerald Stanley 
Lee has a vigorous article on the conflict between poetry 


and machinery ; Dr. John Henry Barrows tells of the at- 
tractive features of the approaching Parliament of Reli- 








gions; a pastor of Denver reports both the business condi- 
tion of the city and the late deplorable lynching of a pris- 
Mr. 
Justice Brewer’s address on Individual Liberty at Wood- 


oner there; Thomas L. Greene gives a comment on 


stock ; Prof. John T. Duttield, of Princeton, argues that it 
is the duty of Presbyterians against whose views the 
highest Church court has decided to leave the Church; 
Lyman C. Sperry describes a visit to Yellowstone Park ; 
Prof. Wm. B. Oleson asks whether the question of annex- 
ation should be decided by Hawaiian popular vote ; Arthur 
R. Kimball would bave clergymen make more use of the 
press ; Kate Foote reports the opening of Congress ; Miss 
Sophia A. Walker compares French and American pic- 
tures at Chicago; our ‘‘Sanitary”’ editor offers sugyges- 
tions as to the heating of houses; Henry A. Hazen tells of 
the need of exploring the upper atmosphere with balloons 
for meteorological research; Lee J. Vance describes the proj- 
ect for a New York botanical garden ; and George IX. Walsh 


speaks of farm machinery. This being our Missionary 


number, we furnish some valuable letters from the field, 
among which we may call especial attention to those by 
the Rev. J. L. Atkinson on more missionaries for Japan; 
by the Rev. C. A. Stanley on the effect of our Chinese ex- 
clusion legislation on China; by the Rev. J. S. Chandler 


on the Anti-Nautch movementin India. These letters are 


especially valuable for monthly concert exercises, There 


are poems by Clinton Scollard, Mary McNeil Scott, Joe 
Russell Taylor, Andrew A. Symington, and Frank H. 
Sweet ; and stories by Olive May Eager, Mary A. Jordan, 
and Gertrude Galbraith. 


It is a perennial question whether the scheme of the 
International Sunday-school lessons is a good one or not. 
Prof. Wm. O. Sproull, Dean of the University of Cincin- 
nati, writes us: 

The present system in the Sunday-schools is too fragmentary. 
The study of the Word of God, either topically or chronological- 
ly, is not the way to teach it to children. The child thus learns 
about parts of the Bible, but does not know it as a whole. The 
Bible should be taken up book by book, chapter by chapter, with 
references. It 18 not necessary to take up the books in order. 
Moreover, certain lists of names with a few passages could be 
omitted. Scholars will derive more good by reading several 
chapters carefully in the Sunday-school than by taking up a 
detached passage of ten or twelve verses, no matter how many 
questions are asked upon it. Scholars should be urged, also, to 
commit to memory not single verses but selections which will 
form a scriptural anthology. The present system would never 
have produced those authors qwhose works are considered as 
models of style. They read and reread the Bible, absorbing its 
contents, or perhaps it would be better to say, thoroughly satu- 
rated therewith. ‘This is vastly superior toa plan that takes up 
a small selection, presents it in an isolated form, and propounds 
a series of conundrums. 


All this is very excelient; in fact, any method is excellent 
which secures study of the Bible. But some of us who 
remember the dry, uninteresting Sunday-school lessons 
which we used to attend under very much the scheme here 
suggested, are inclined to think that there is more interest 
in the Bible and more study of the Bible under the Inter- 
national Lessons. It is not so much the scheme as the 
wisdom of the teacher that gives success; and if it be 
desired to have Scripture committed it is quite as easy to 
doit with the International Lessons. It is true that the 
Bible is not so much as it was the one book of the people. 
The reason is not any less respect paid to the Bible, but 
the fact that there are so many other books now accessible 
than there were, and so meny more newspapers. In old 
times the Bible was almost the entire library of many fam- 
ilies. It is so no longer. 





SUPPOSE a company of gentlemen should decide to start 
a new bank in the city of New York, and in selecting a 
board of directors for that institution they should say to 
each man called on to fill that office of trust: 

“Sir, I represent the stockholders of an institution to be 
organized on a new plan, which I will now explain to you. 
We want a board of directors who will carefully respect 
and strictly observe the rules and regulations which we 
as stockholders have adopted; and I have called Gn you, 
sir, to ask if you will be one of such a board.” 

The instant reply of an honest man would be: “If I ac- 
cept such a place of trust, of course 1 would feel in honor 
bound to observe all its rules.” 

Very well. Now how would it sound for the proposed 
director to be told, on the sly, that if he did faithfully ob- 
serve all the rules and regulations adopted by the stock- 
holders he would probably be turned gut of office as a pun 
ishment for his fidelity. 

If he was thus told, would he not say: ‘What do you 
mean, sir? Do you require me, at the very outset, to be a 
truc and faithful oiticer of your new bank while you re 
serve the right to tura me out of office humiliated and dis- 
graced for doing, from the moment | became a director, 
exactly as your charter and your rules and by laws re- 
quire ? Is that what you want of me? Whoever heard 
of such an institution as you propose?’ And his an- 
swer would be: ‘No, sir, 1 want no connection what- 
ever with such a corporation.”” He would probably fur- 
ther say—if he had any respect for himself or his family: 
“Get out of my office, sir; I will not listen to you; | 
will not disgrace myself by having any connection what- 
ever with such a bank as you propose to start.” 

* But hold on,” the applicant might say, in a whisper. 
*T will tix all that to suit you exactly. If you become a 
director and at any time in the future decide to disregard 
and trample underfoot any of our then existing rules, that 
shall not harm you a particle —indeed, sir, it may greatly 
benefit you, as I willshow. Let me tell you that there are 
afew men among our stockholders who have ‘ peculiar 
notions,’ and I may say, ‘udvanced views,’ ip regard to 
banking, the earning of fat dividends, etc. Indeed, it has 
been hinted, privately, that at some time in the future, 
sundry old-fashioned notions about morality in banking 
may get out of fashion, and in that case more * liberal 
Views’ in regard to all business matters may prevail, Now 
such a crisis may come in the history of our bank, aud if 
you in such an event are bold enough to meet it, it prob - 
ably will be greatly for your interest, and make sure of 
keeping your place in the Board. Do you see the point ?” 

* No, sir, | don’t, and more, sir, | don’t want to see it.” 

“Well, hear me a moment. In sucha crisis as L last 
numed you would, of course, have to disregard all the stale 
and illiberal rules of the Board, and side with those * lib- 
erals’ who would sustuin and praise you for making sure 
of your bread and butter; and let me tell you, privately, 
that I will be one in that crisis to stand by you. You 
know, sir, that Napoleon could never have succeeded in 
giving ‘liberty’ to France had he not resolved on a revolu- 
tion—or a coup-d'étut—a bold stroke, of course ; but he got 
a throne by it, don’t you see ?” 

Now we think the reply to this talk and nonsense would 
be followed by the exclamation: ‘ Are you crazy, sir? Do 
you expect me to become all things to all men, to be honest 
one day, holding myself up as au example of honesty to 
my fellow-men, and in that way secure big deposits in 
your bank and big dividends to your stockholders, and 
then, * presto change’? By such dishonesty the next day 
bring ruin to myself and everlasting disgrace on my fami- 
ly, and probably at the same time cause the ruin of the 
bank ’ No, sir: I will have nothing to do, Il say again, 
either with your bank, or with you, or with any such men 
asyouname. Youure mistaken in your man. You can 
have neither my services nor my respect. There’s the door, 
sir.” 

Moral—The American Board in its great and good work 
among the people of Japan and elsewhere should in this 
crisis Cling more strongly than ever to Bible “ views,” 
cut short, at once, all entangling alliances with 
probationists and all other ‘* mere speculators.” 


and 
future 


Bisuop TURNER, of the African M. FE. Church, has wide- 
ly published an announcement preparatory to a call which 
he will make for @ national convention of colored people to 
be held at Cincinnati with a view to general Negro emi- 
gration to Africa. 
ing decimated in this country by mobs, lynchers aud fire- 
fiends.’’ He says he has for four years wanted to take this 
step but has hesitated * lest some non-proyressive,apathetic 
and scullionized human fossil’? should say that he was 
trying toinduce the colored people, irrespective of charac- 
ter, to goto Africa, where they would contract the fever 
and die. But here, he says, the Negroes are daily put to 
death ‘in the most fiendish manner known in the history 
of the world, and we are being disgraced by quietly and 
cowardly submitting to it.” The Bishop adds: 


His people, he says, are as a race * be- 


“| do not believe there is any manhood future in this country 
for the Negro, and that his future existence, to say nothing of 
his future happiness, will depend upon his nationalization. . 
The Negro cannot remain here in his present condition and be a 
man. Nor will it be possible to remain here a great while, for 
with the present state of things his extermination is only a ques- 
tion of time.” 

The Bishop has a cavalier way of treating the United 
States Census. It is nothing less than nonsense to say 
that the Negro is being decimated. There are some scores, 
perhaps a few hundred Negroes, that are murdered every 
year; but that number is inappreciable compared with 
that of the normal increase. The Negro lives in the United 
States; he has his future here; the country is his as much 
as any one’s else; and we have a hearty respect for the 
courage and determination and patient persistence of 
those who, sometimes under unfavorable circumstances, 
fight out their fight and who will win their victory. Still 


we are glad to have the convention called ; and wesay : Let 
those who wish to escape the bad and the good influ- 
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ences in this country and to live by themselves, go away ; 
and let the Bishop go with them. We havea strong sus- 
picion that he will do no more than make them a 
visit now and then. We strongly suspect that America is 
good enough for him. He does not really have any fear of 
being butchered. 


LAST week we published a letter from The Sun, of this 
city, which was a serious attack upon Mgr. Satolli. This 
week we notice, from what is evidently another inspired 
authority, a second article published in The World. From 
it we learn that Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop McDon- 
nell, of Brooklyn, have been in consultation at Bishop Mc- 
Quaid’s house at Rochester, and that these three men’s 
views on the school question are not at all those of the 
Apostolic Delegate. It is intimated that Myr. Satolli’s 
visits to Archbishop Corrigan is for the purpose of show- 
ing bim his papers and proving tothe Archbishop that he 
is acting under authority from Rome. This is ridiculous, 
not to say insulting, seeing that the Cardinal primate of 
the Catholic Church in this country has received and 
passed upon these credentials, After various covert criti 
cisms upon the conduct of Satolli and statements meant 
to limit his authority, the writer goes on to say: 

“In judging the public acts of the Papal Delegate, therefore, 
we may ask: Has heshown bias? Would this continual associa- 
tion with asmall and recalcitrant faction in the Church show 
bias’ Would bis choosing four theologiansof the same school to 
be judges of a disputed point be considered a proof of bias, espe- 
cially since the chief two of these theologians were notorious par- 
tisans 7 

“Tf not, is he tit for his office? 
who, like the old Italian ecclesiastics sent to England and to 
Germany before the Reformation, by their arrogance and pre- 
sumption turned the hearts of the English and German clergy 
and people against Rome and against everything Italian or Ro- 
man, so that revolt and schism were the consequence and continue 


Is he not one of those delegates 


to thisday 7 

©“ The American Catholics are all willing to obey the Holy See, 
but are not willing, without pretest, to patiently see the Pope 
misrepresented by one who was sent to represent him. 

“The cases in point would seem to be the proposed restoration 
of Dr. Burtsell against the Archbishop's wish, the moot appoint- 
ment of a coadjutor to Archbishop Corrigan, and the division of 
his archdiocese, or his removal from the See of New York; aud 
seems to lieagainst Satolli’s association with the party of which 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Keane are representatives, as 
well as to the restoration of Dr. McGlynn himself. 

* Perhaps the invitation to the Apostolic Delegate was one to 

come up and show his papers.” 
If such language migbt be allowed to pass as the mere va 
poriziug of anirresponsible reporter, it would be of little 
importance ; but there is internal evidence that it repre 
seuts a party in the Catholic Church which is little less than 
rebellious against the authority of the Papal Delegate; 
and we should imagine thatsuch articles as this and that 
in The Sun would make Myr. Satolli’s visit to Archbishop 
Corrigan not wholly agreeable. 


SoME of the silver producers in the West are beginning 
to come to their senses, and are suggesting a compromise 
measure for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 20 to 1, 
This of course is better than 16 to 1; but one of their lead- 
ers doughtily says : 

“Our fight is for the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold on aratio of lWbtol. We are fighting for a larger volume of 
circulation, not tor a larger dollar.” 

And why 16 to 1 rather than 17 or 18 or20? > Or why not 

10tolor5to1l? or why not coin dollars out of tin at 16 to 
1 or 5 to 1? Is there no reason for the establishment 
of the ratio? Is ita mere arbitrary thing » Has it noth- 
ing to do with the intrinsic value of the two metals’ If 
the relative intriusic value of the two metals changes, 
which may be the case, that makes comparatively little dif- 
ference,if we have a single metal as the standard of value and 
use the other metal simply for limited subsidiary comage ; 
but when you throw open the mint to both gold and silver 
without limit, andsay that 16 or 10 or 5 ounces of silver 
shall be called equal to one of gold, when it is not and 
everybody knows it is not, it will be found impossible to 
deceive the public, and nothing but financial ruin can fol 

low. In that case gold would be driven out of the market, 
and thatis the thing we fear. 


It is from the newspaper man’s point of view that Mr. 
Amos P, Wilder talked to the Conyreyational State Con- 
ference on **Clergymen and City Editors’; and another 
newspaper man, Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball, enforces what 
he has to say by remarking that reportorial training 
would be very valuable to young men in studying to be 
clergymen. It would teach them * whatinterests people,” 
and they would also ‘learn in the newspaper oflice better 
than anywhere else condensation of style.’’? There we pause, 
and we take up one of the leading morning papers of this 
city, and turn to the column for whose preparation is as- 
signed its most competent reporter, the only one, indeed, 
whom it values so much as to have his name signed to his 
reports, and we read : : 

“Manager Harry Wright probably saw the last new moon over 
his right shoulder, or perhaps he has gazed too fondly upona 
cross-eyed girl. Something there is which has brought misfor- 
tune to him and his erstwhile prospective champions. Just two 
weeksago the Philadelphians had their figurative collective nose 
in trout of the field with the Bostons pressing hard half a game 
behind. Then came the Phillies’ midsummer annual tumble. In 
the tifteen days since July 27th they Lave lost eight games and 
won but six, whereas the Bostons have lost but one game and 
won fourteen in the same time. 

“Our Fris,y Giauts gave Uncle Harry’s men a kick yesterday, 
asa sort of godspeed to them on their slide down the scale. For 
two hours Mauager Wright stood in front of his piayers’ bench 
at the Polo Ground issuing orders like General Grant at the 
charge on Missionary Ridge; but it all went for naught. 

* Rusie, the Rabbit Hunter, began his work somewhat irregu- 

larly. lie sent the first man woo faced him to base on balls aud 
hitSam Thompson ou the withers of his Charley horse.” 
This, we believe, is regarded as first-class reporting, and 
we accordingly commend it for its “* condensation of style,” 
and its skill in “the art of saying pithily and pointedly 
what one has to say.”’ 





WE do not remember to have seen a plea for nepotism 
until one appeared in The American Journal of Politics 
for August, written by Charles Robinson. He seems to 
think it perfectly proper that men in office should provide 
for their relatives before they do for their other constitu- 
ents; and he goes so far as to justify it by general prac- 
tice. Vice President Stevenson’s first official act, he says, 
was to appoint his son as private secretary. He then se- 
cured the Belgian mission for his brother-in-law, and in- 
stalled various other members of his family in minor po- 
sitions. Secretary Carlisle chose his son for chief clerk of 
the Treasury ; and a majority of President Cleveland’s ap- 
pointees have selected their relatives for lucrative positions. 
One prominent Senator procured a foreign mission for his 
brother-in-law; another had _ his son-in-law appointed 
Judge of the United States Court of the Indian Territory 

he brother-in-law of a third was made chief of an im- 
portant division of the War Department; and the brother- 
in-law of a fourth was made marshal of his State: all these 
in ove week in March. A large majority of the clerks thus 
far appointed to the Senate committees are sons of the 
chairmen; and two distinguished Senators who have no 
sons available have selected their daughters as clerks of 
the committees over which they preside. Mr. Robinson 
thinks they can be more sure of the fidelity of their rela- 
tives than of anybody else, while the salary is a comfort- 
able addition to the income of the family. To which we 


might add that if a man cares not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own household, etc. 


AFTER so long a time one coolie has been deported dur- 
ing the past week ; taken back to China under the provi- 
sion of the Geary Act at the expense of thirty-five dollars to 
the United States Treasury. His name was Wong Dep- 
Ken ; and the credit of making a test case of him and send- 
ing him back is due to the Federated Trades of Los Ange- 
les. Wedo not doubt that he was in this country in vio- 
lation of a ridiculous law, and one the spirit of which vio- 
lates our treaty with China. Another law not so flayitious, 
but even sillier, is that of whose operation we had an ex- 
ample during the past week in the return to Ireland of 
two women who were skilled workers in silk factories, and 
who had come to this country on the promise of employ- 
ment. If they had come with no promise of employment, 
not knowing what they would do, liable, when their ten 
dollars was expended, to become a public charge, then 
there would have been no bar to their staying here; but 
because these two young women had employment engaged, 
were assured not to be a public charge, were just the kind 
of immigrants the country wants, certain to be an addi- 
tion toour productive industry, therefore they were sent 
back, and sent back in cowardly deference to the dictation 
of certain other associated laborers, this time in the Kast. 
The law is bad in morals and bad in political economy. 


A bit of history which Dr. Henry M. Field gives in The 
Kvangetist is worth recalling in these days when France 
has made its sudden capture of Siamese territory by 
means of a very peremptory ultimatum. In 1830 the French 
took possession of Algeria, after which France also wanted 
Tunis. Italy also would have liked Tunis, but neither 
country had the slightest right to it. Besides, Tunis be- 
longed to Turkey, and it could not well be seized without 
war. A pretext was found in the fact that between Tunis 
and Algeria there is a tribe of troublesome mountain Bed- 
awin—a sort of freebooters, over whom neither Algeria nor 
Tunis exercised any control. The French suddenly marched 
their troops into the highlands where these Bedawin lived, 
and, under pretense that Tunis was responsible for them, 
moved on to Tunis itself, presented their compliments to 
the Bey and gave him just two hours in which to sign a 
treaty which should ‘constitute the representative of 
France the medium of communication with other powers,”’ 
Chat is, he was given two hours in which to consent to put 
himself under protection of France. He could not help 
himself ; and so without saying anything about annexation 
France got paramount control of Tunis. It was a case of 
simple law of the stronger. It was very tauch the same 
thing that was done afterward in Madayasear, and which 
was attempted and in part accomplished in Siam. 


THERE is nothing very startling in the decisions thus 
far in the International socialist Congress held at Zurich. 
A report bas been presented in favor of a universal labor 
holiday on the first of May, Germany excepted, where the 
laws will not allow it, and calling for demonstrations in 
favor of an eight-hour workday. Athird resolution which 
commends universal peace certainly has a benevolent aim, 
such as every Christian ought to support ; and we are very 
glad that so important an organization as the Socialist 
Congress should take this action. The Socialists promise 
to be one of the most potent factors for disarmament and 
universal peace. ‘They are almost the only continental or- 
ganization now existing in which Frenchmen and Germans 


can sit side by side iu perfect amity ; and we should not be 


surprised if at their next meeting they will be willing to 
agree to the proposic:ion voted down at the present meeting 
to enforce their demand for peace by an agreement for a 
general strike in the event of war. What a tremendous 
demonstration that would be, could it be accomplished ! 
Imagine war declared again between Germany and France, 
and the associated workmen throwing down their tools, 
refusing to move a railway train, refusing to manufacture 
munitions of war, closing all those industries which war 
fosters and on which it depends! <A general strike would 
paralyze any war. 


....Itis extremely unpleasant and yet it is doubtless 
one of the sigus of moral improvement among the colored 
people of the South that the colored Baptists of Georgia 
are greatly stirred up by charges of gross immorality 
brought against two of their best-known clergymen, Dr. 
Love and Dr. Lyons. There has been a time when 
offenses against domestic purity are said to have been no 
bar to recognition. 





.... We expected that there would be some papers that 
would criticise the courteous act of the Baptist church in 
Long Island City which loaned the use of its edifice to the 
Roman Catholic church whose buildings were destroseq 
by fire. We find such criticism in The Christian Op. 
server, of Louisville, Ky., which says: 

“*The mass’ is idolatry. Init the priest pretends to change 

a piece of bread into the real body, the flesh and blood, of Jesys 
Christ ; and then the people bow down and worship this piece of 
bread. And ‘in the course of Roman Catholic worship there are 
idolatrous prayers to Mary and to Joseph and to other mortals, 
Can it be possible that a Protestant pastor would for a moment 
allow snch idolatry in any house under his control, much less jp 
a church?” 
If Catholics believe that they are worshiping a piece of 
bread and are not worshiping Jesus Christ, if they believe 
that they pray to Mary and Joseph in the same way in 
which they pray to God, they are idolaters, and it is wrong 
for a Christian church to countenance or give aid to such 
idolatry ; but they say such is not the fact, and we regard 
it as Christian to believe them. 


...-Elliot Danforth, Treasurer of the State of New York, 
is an ethical curiosity. He had the authority to deposit 
the money of the State in any bank he pleased. Instead of 
taking such banks as were of the highest credit, he selected 
one whose credit was not above question, and there he de- 
posited ¥200,000, It was an immense advantage to that 
bank to have that money on deposit. Having done this, he 
asked the bank to loan him $50,000, without any security 
beyond the worthless signature of a young clerk. The 
bank felt it necessary to please him, and did him the favor, 
When the bank failed and he was compelled suddenly to 
withdraw the State’s money, the fact came out that the 
bank held this personal note of his; and when his atten- 
tion was called to it, he said that was a mere personal mat- 
ter and nobody’s business. It is the business of the public, 
It is extraordinary that he can pretend to see in it nothing 
discreditable. A man that doesn’t know any better than 
that what is right and wrong has no business to be ir- 
trusted with public funds, 


...»We have been requested to call attention to a cable 
dispatch received a few days ago to the effect that the Pope 
is likely soon to send an accredited representative to act as 
Minister-Resident to our Government at Washington, 
The report is ridiculous and absurd. There is not the 
slightest probability of any such representative being sent 
or received, We have no established Church whose head 
our Government could recognize; and the Papal court has 
no temporal sovereignty with which our Government can 
have any dealings. Our people may individually recognize 
the Pope and his representative Satolli as much as they 
please, which isall right; butin international matters we 
can only recognize the representative of the King of Italy. 


..-The most significant part of that article in The Sun 
ahout ‘Catholicism and Satollicism,” of which we gave an 
abstract last week, is said by one of our contemporaries to 
be that which declares that *‘ governing by deputy can be 
carried too far in Church matters.”’ It is no more signifi- 
cant than that paragraph which declared that, as a result 
of Satolli’s coming, there might be a falling off in Peter’s 
pence, That was another threat and a meaner one. But 
we are glad to see that Myr. Satolliis to pay a visit at last 
to Archbishop Corrigan. We presume that sometnhivug will 
be said during the visit about Dr. Burtsell’s return to the 
Church of the Epiphany. It is pretty evident that Mgr. 
Satolli desires it accomplished. 


.... Weare glad to see that the South Carolina papers 
are talking about some substitute for mob law. They sug- 
vest the organization of a regular lawful court which will 
execute prompt justice in the case of atrocious crimes like 
that for which three Negroes were the other day hanged; 
not simply hanged but first tortured and then their bodies 
riddled with bullets. Hanging is “not now considered 
enough ; torture to the greatest extent must be added, If 
the people are not to be utterly brutalized it really seems 
asif the organization of such a court may become a neces- 
sity; for they will not give up lynching. The evil grows 
greater rather than smaller, and the more the lynchings, 
the more crimes. 


....The Khedive of Kgypt appears to have come back 
from Constantinople a very unbappy man, and has begun 
a quarrel with Riaz Pasha, who owes his position to Kng 
lish influence. Let the Khedive try it if he will. Let him 
bid Riaz resign, and try to putin his place a minister that 
will be devoted to his French policy, and he would see how 
soon Lord Cromer would whip him back into subjection. 
The Khedive is yet a boy hardly too old to receive dis- 
ciplinary chastisement. He could probably be replaced 
very easily if it were desirable ; but it isn’t necessary. 


...We are informed by the Ram’s Horn that our Lord 
ate with publicans and sinners, but never sat down to meat 
with hypocrites. Has it forgotten that our Lord accepted 
an invitation into a.Pharisee’s house and sat down to meat, 
and the significant incident of the woman who was a s!D- 
ner, who anointed his feet: with ointment ? That Phari-ee 
certainly gave evidence by his criticism that he belonged 
to the class which our Lord designated by the title of hyp 
ocrite, 

...Lynching by a motley mob is bad enough; but it is 
something extraordinary that we shou'd hear that soldiers 
of the State of Tennessee, sent by its Government to Up 
hold the laws at one of the mines, have been guilty of ~ 
crime. The soldiers were in their uniform, and carrie 
guns with fixed bayonets. The Governor ought to have 
something to say. 


....What John Burns,the English agitator for the work- 
ing classes in England, wants is “* more leisure, treasures 


pleasure.”’ It is a pretty ruyme, and we hope all of od 
working people can get the three ; but we know of thing’ 
more valuable than any one or the whole of them. 


....The Index Expurgatorius is still carried on in the 
same old way, and Professor Mivart’s article on “ Happi- 


ness in Hell’”’ has been put upon its list. The institution 
has survived its usefulness. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 


We give below the most essential parts of the Message sent to 
Congress last week. After stating that the occasion of the special 
session is the alarming business situation, it says: 


“Qur unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward 
events nor C¢ nditions related to our natural resources ; nor is it 
traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently check na- 
tional growth and prosperity. With plenteous crops, with abun- 
dant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, with 
unusual invitation to safe investment. and with satisfactory 
assurance to business enter prise, suddenly financial distress and 
fear have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed institu- 
tions have suspenc ed hecause abundant assets were not imme- 
diately available to meet the demands of frightened depositors. 
Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in 
hand the money they are usually anxious to loan; and those 
engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the 
securities they offer for loans, tho heretofore satisfactory, are no 
jonger accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming 
conjectural, and loss and failure have involved every branch of 

siness. 
eT believe these things are principally chargeable to Congres- 
sional legislation... passed on the fourteenth day of July, 
1s), Which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject 
involved, and which may be considered a truce, after a long 
struggle, between the advocates of tree silver coinage and those 
intending to be more Conservative. 

“Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 
4,500,00) ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were re- 
garded by those interested in silver product ion as a certain guar- 
anty of its increase in price. The result, however, has been en- 
tirely different, for, immediately following a spasmodic and 
slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the passage of 
the act and has since reached the lowest point ever known. ‘This 
disappointing result’ has led to renewed and persistent effort in 
the direction of free silver coinage. 

“This law provides that in payment for the four million and 
five hundred thousand ounces of silver bullion which the Secre 
tary of the Treasury is commanded to purchase monthly, there 
shall be issued ‘Treasury notes redeemable on demand in gold or 
silver coin, at the discretion of the Sveretary of the Treasury, 
and that said notes may be reissued, It is, however, declared in 
the act to be ‘the established policy of the United States tu main- 
tain the tWo metals Ou a parity with each other upon the present 
legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law.’ ‘This decla- 
ration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury 
asto prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in 
him, if by such action the parity between gold and silver may be 
disturoed, Manifestly a refusal by the Secretary to pay these 
Treasury notes in gold, if demanded, would necessarily result in 
tueir discredit and depreciation as obligations payable only in 
silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals by 
establishing a discrimination in favor ot gold, 

“Up to the fifteenth day of July, 1893, these notes had been 
issued in payment of silver bullion purchases to the amount of 
more than one hundred and forty-seven millions of dollars. 
While all but a very small quantity of this bullion remains un- 
coined and without usefulness in the Vreasury, many of the 
notes given in its purchase have been paid in gold. This is illus- 
trated vy (he statement that between the first day of May, 182, 
and tne ritteenth day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind issued 
in payment for silver bullion amounted toa little more than 
fifty-four millions of doliars, and that during the same period 
about forty nine millions of dollars were paid by the Treasury in 
gold for the redemption of such notes. 

“The policy necessarily adopted of paying these notes in gold 
has uot spared the gold reserve of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars long ago set aside by the Government tor the redemption 
of other notes, for this fund has already been subjected to the 
payment of new obligations amounting to about one hundred 
and titty millions of dollars on account of silver purchases, and 
has, as a Consequence, for the first time since its Creation, been 
encroached upon, 

“We have tuus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have 
tempied other aud more appreciative nations to add it to their 
stucx. That the opportunity we have offered has not) been 
negiected is shown by the large amounts of gold which have 

been recently drawn from our Treasury and exported to increase 
the financial strength of foreign nations, The excess of expor 
of gold over its imports for the year ending June 80th, 1893, 
amounted to more than eighty-seven and a half millions of dol- 
lars.” 





The President then shows how the result of this course is to 
substitute silver for gold in the Treasury and thus necessitate 
the pay mentof all Government obligations in depreciated silver. 





“At this stage gold and silver must part company, and the 
Government must fail in its established policy to maintain the 
two metals Ona parity with eachother, Given over to the ex- 
clusive use of a currency greatly depreciated according to the 
standards of the commercial world, we could no longer Claim a 
place among nations of the first Class, nor Could our Government 
Claim 4 pertormance of its obligation, so faras such an obligation 
has been imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the 
best and safest money, 

“If,as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a 
larger place in our currency and the currency of the world 
through general international co-operation and agreement, it is 
obvious that the United States will not bein a position to gain a 
hearing in favor of such an arrangement so long as we are will- 
hs “A pone our attempt to accomplish the result’ single- 
handed, 

“The knowledge in business circles among our own people that 
our Government cannot make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic 
value nor keep inferior money ona parity with superior money by 
itsown independent efforts, has resulted in such a lack of confi- 
dence at home in the stability of currency values that capital re- 
fuses its aid to new enterprises, While millions are actually with- 
drawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become idle 
aud unproductive in the hands of timid owners. Foreign inves- 
lors equally alert not only decline to purchase American securi- 
les, bul make haste to sacrifice those which they already have. 

“It does not meet the situation to say that apprehension in re- 
gard to the future of our fiuances is groundless, and that there is 
ho reason for lack of confidence in the purposes or power of the 
Goverament in the premises. ‘The very existence of this appre- 
hension and lack of contidence, however caused, is a menace 
Which ought not for a moment to be disregarded, Possibly if the 
undertaking we have in hacd were the maint nance of a specific 
knowa quantity of silver at the parity with gold, our ability .o do 
sO might be estimated and gauged, and perhaps, in view of our 
Unparalleled growth and resources, might be tavorably passed 
bon, But when our avowed enueavor is to maintain such parity 
in regard to an amount of silver increasing at the rate of $50,000,- 
0) yearly, with no nxed termination to such increase, it can 
hardly be said that a problem is presented whose solution is free 
from doubt, 

“the people of the United States are entitled to a sound and 
stable Currency and to money recognized as such on every hx- 
Chanse and inevery market of the world, Their Government 
has no right toinjure them by tinancial experiments opposeed to 
the policy and practice of other civilized States, nor is it justitied 
Mt permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on eur 
Aavlonal strength and ability to jeopardize the sounduess of the 
beople’s money.” 

his matter rises above the plane of party politics, It vitally 
voucerns every business and calling and enters every household 
A the land, there is one important aspect of the subject which, 
a Clally, should never be overlooked. At times like the pres- 
a When the evils of unsound finance threaten us, the specu- 
wd pany Suticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortunes 
hay etn? the Capitalist may protect himself by hoarding, or 

Hay even find profit in the fluctuation of values; but the wage 


earner--the first to be injured by a depreciated currency aud the 
“outer receive the benetit of its correction--is practically de- 
Dscles 


a He relies tor work upon the ventures of confident and 
iliac Mted capital. This failing him, his condition is without 
hoy pation; for be can neither prey on the misfortunes of others, 

oe hoard his labor. One of the greatest statesmen our country 
poe = wh, speaking more than fifty years ago, when a derange- 
ve Mot the currency had caused commercial distress, said: * The 

TY tuau of allothers who has the deepest interest in a sound 


mareacy aud who suffers most by mischievous legislation in 
daily} matters is the man who earns his daily bread by his 
Oil,’ 


The Message then urges the speediest possible action, on the 
ae that every day’s delay makes the situation more seri- 
i There is a short reference to tariff reform, which must in 

Cnear future engage the attention of Congress; and the Mes- 
“ase closes with an earnest recommendation for “ the prompt re- 
— of the provisions of the act passed July Mth, 1890, authoriz- 
ng the purchase of silver bullion, and that other legislative 
‘ction may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and 


Religions Intelligence. 
MR. MOODY AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY GEORGE E. MORGAN, M.A. 
“*No one can say he has done the city pruperly unless he 
has been to Moody’s meetings!’ So said one of the 
Chicago dailies a week or twoago. From this it will be 
inferred that the meetings in question have been on a suf- 
ficiently large scale to attract considerable attention and 
to justify such a remark. 
It was on the first of May that Mr. D. L. Moody com- 
menced his evangelistic campaign with the co-operation of 
some local pastors and a posse of other helpers. ‘‘ We’re 
not going to let the world have it all its own way this sum- 
mer by a good deal !” he said in his practical way; and for 
months he had been planning for and securing the co- 
operation not only of mavy local ministers and friends, but 
also of some of the world’s fiuest preachers from England, 
Scotland, Paris, Berlin, Austria, and various parts of this 
country, as well as the most effective exponents of the 
Gospel in song. The following are among those who re- 
sponded to his appeal : 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Dr. IT’. C. Cuyler, Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, Professor Moorehead, Professor J. M. Stifler, the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, the Rev. J. W. Chapman, Mr. Geo. D. 
McKay, Dr. Wharton, Merton Smith, Major Whittle, 
Frank T. Pierson, R. G. Pearson, Miss B. B. Tysou, Mr. 
Saukey, Mr. Stebbins, Mr. John H. Burke, Professor 
Towner, Mrs. F. T. Pierson, the Oberlin Quartet aud 
quartets from his Bible Institute assist in singing; and 
(from across the sea) Dr. Monroe Gibson, Charles Inglis, 
Heory Varley (Lendon); the Rev. John MeNeill, Dr. Jobn 
Riddell, Dr. John Robertson, the Rev. John M. Scroggie 
(Glasgow); the Rev. Geo. H, C. MacGregor (Aberdeen); the 
Rev. Hubert Brooke (Hoagland); the Rev. Charles Inwood 
(Ireland); Dr. J. Pindor (Sitesia, Austria); Dr. Theo. 
Monod (Paris); Dr. Stoeker (Berlin), and others. 
Thus bas been declared the message of good-will to men 
in many tongues to the strangers that sojourn in Chicago, 
not forgetting the little children, to whom also have been 
viven lectures on the life of Christ illustrated in dissolv- 
ing views by copies of the works of all the best painters 
who have studied Scripture subjects from the birth of our 
Lord to his ascension, ‘There have also been special after- 
noon services for these little ones to hear of the love of 
Jesus to them. 
Mr. Moody’s plan has been to obtain churches, halls, 
theaters, tents—in fact, any available structure which 
could be suitably adapted to the necessities of Gospel 
work, These were at first diflicult to secure, especially the 
theaters, which were all engaged in the anticipation of 
great draws during the season, But their managers had 
miscalculated. People who came to see the Fair found it 
took up all their time without adding theater-going to 
their other amusement. So one by one the theaters have 
had to close their doors for lack of support, and their own- 
ers have been only too glad to rent them for the evangel- 
ist’s Use, 

But there are two sides to every question, and if the 
visitors had not time for entertainments besides the Fair 
would they be inclined to go to religious meetings ? Many 
presumed not; but the contrary bas been the case. With 
places of amusement failing on every hand the preaching 
of the Gospel has been attended by crowded audiences, so 
much so that on Sundays one large theater has been 
packed, another one opposite failing to hold all the over 
flow, so that there has been a large crowd left on the side- 
walk after both are full. 

But it was not until the end of June that these theaters 
were vacant for full Sunday use. For the weeks preceding 
they could only be obtained on mornings, which did not 
seem very hopeful, But the whole district was so thor- 
oughly canvassed by the helpers that even at ten o’clock 
the building engaged was full, and as many were left out- 
side as fonnd seats within. 

Perhaps the most remarkable meetings were the two held 
in Forepaugh’s circus tent. With no less than ten thou- 
sand seats placed around a vast arena, capable of holding 
as many more, it will be readily conceded that a gathering 
such us would be the envy of every secular entertainer in 
town could easily be made comfortable. Whether the Gos- 
pel was ever before preached uuder such circumstances I 
know not, but it was wonderful to ear and eye alike. In 
the center of the arena a platform was erected suflicieut to 
seat the speakers and a few of the siugers, the rest of whom 
were ranged immediately around it below. Overhead were 
trapezes and similar paraphernalia appertaining to the 
show, while close at hand in another tent, forming an an- 
nex, were Curavans containing a variety of live animals, 
fierce and tame, slim and unwieldy ; some pleasing to the 
gaze of such small boys as could steal a peep through the 
tightly drawn curtains, and others who could only boast of 
such beauty a3 lay in their innate ugliness. 

3ut what a crowd, men, women and children—cighteen 
thousand of them—and on a Sunday morning too! By 
half-pastnine the choir took their places in front of an au 
dience already vast in extent, altho tickets were available 
for half an: bour yet before the entrance was free to all 
comers. Le it understood, however, that tickets were 
not in use to keep people out, but toget them in. In other 
words, they had been placed in the hands of all who would 
accept them in train or street car, road or sidewalk, store 
or hotel, wheresoever the feet of willing workers had been 
able to gain admittance for the purpose. 

After nearly an hour of singing, individual and congre- 
gational, which swept like the voice of the ocean across the 
tield of heads, Mr. Moody rose before probably the largest 
audience he had ever been called upon to face, and deliv- 
ered one of those addresses, burning with earnestness, 
pathos and love, which, owned by the spirit of God, have 





~ ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries.” 





drawn so many not only under the sound of the Gospel 


Following him came John McNeill, and he, too. in his 
own characteristic way, presented the truth of Christ from 
another standpoint, but directed to the same goal. And 
thus in the mouth of two witnesses and by the fervent 
prayerof hundreds of hearts, was that truth established 
before a throng which, for diversity of appearance, incon- 
gruity of surroundings, but at the same time closeness of at- 
tention stood, perhaps, unique in the annals of Gospel work. 
A similar service was held the following Sabbath, ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Moody, McNeill, Schiverea and Torrey, 
the last named being the director of Mr. Moody’s Bible In- 
stitute for training Christian workers. Tbis occasion hav- 
ing only been advertised for two days, was not so largely 
attended, but that pine thousand persons should have 
heard the powerful presentation of the love of God which 
his servants gave, was much to be thankful for. 

Many other forms of work lesser in scale but proportion 
ately hopeful in result, are being carried on all the time, 
each needing equally the prayerful support of those who 
delight in the extension of the Savior’s kingdom. At the 
present time daily meetings are being held in nearly a 
dozen different centers, so located as to embrace the city 
from end to end and side to side, many of which are to be 
found in the most needy, not to say dangerous quarters. 
Thus many thousands hear the words of life every day, 
while on Sundays the aggregate attendance easily totals up 
to over 50,000, ‘* We have got something better than Buffalo 
Bill has to show,” said Mr. Moody when the campaizn be- 
gan; ‘Sand we're going to get a bigger crowd.” Nor was it 
an idle boast. He and his coadjutors, each preaching not 
himself but Christ, have verified the Lord’s promise to 
draw men unto himself. The unsaved are gathered in, the 
churches are getting blessed, and to God, who giveth the 
increase, be all the praise. 

KAstT NORTHFIELD, MAss. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS AT NORTHFIELD. 


BY MRS, H. G. WALKER, 





THe eleventh Conference of Christian Workers opened 
Tuesday evening, August Ist, under the direction of Dr. 
A. J. Gordon. He was assisted during the first week by 
Dr. A. ‘IT. Pierson, the Rev. A.C. Dixon, Mr. Geo. Need 

ham, Dr. Gumbart, and others. 

Mr. Moody, the:-general who p'ans these campaigns, 
issued the order, “ Let the people have plenty of teaching.” 
lis officers have awreed that doctrine should be the score 
upon which the music of the heavenly message should be 
written, and the effect has been a diapason of deep avd 
sublime tone. The speakers have assumed in their hear 

ers a knowledge not only of Scripture in various versions, 
but of concordance, lexicon and commentaries, aud also an 
intense interest in the subjects discussed. With none of 
the ordinary attempts to enlist attention by oratory or 
rhetoric they bave plunged into depths of theology and 
eschatology endeavoring only to make their statements as 
clear and concise as the nature of the subjects may permit. 
The audience not only listen with eager attention but take 
notes, and in the short intervals between meetings eagerly 
discuss the same topics. It suggests what the Apostle 
meant by ‘that IT may be able to comprehend with all 
saints the length and breadth, depth and hight, and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.”’ The 
combined segments of each individual scholar indicate 
what the grand total may be. 

The study has not been the usual microscopic inspection 
of single texts, but the whole sweep of history in relation 
to God’s plan of the ages. 
single sentence have been expanded like the lenses of a t+ 1 
escope. The prevailing thought has been that God has 
built not only the world (Kosmos), but the time-worlds 
(A¢ons). They are constructed by a law of numerical sym 
metry and geometrical proportion, and every line from 
foundation stone to apex is eloquent of the ‘Son, the heir 
of all things, through whom He built the wons. History is 
His story.” 

Dr Gordon, on Friday, gave a brief account of Mr. 
Moody’s work in Chicago, to which he is devoting the time 
usually allotted to rest. With bis corps of thirty-eight as 
sistants and three hundred students, he fills not only on 
Sundays but on week-days four churches, two theaters, 
five tents, besides keeping open Ull night several halls in 
the vicinity of saloons—rather, where saloons were, how 
closed through the influence of the services. The police, at 
first antagonistic, have been won by Mr. Moody’s cheery 
tact. They showed their friendliness on an extremely 
warm day when Mr. Moody was conducting a service ina 
tent by ordering the Fire Department to seud up an engine 
to keep a stream of water pouring on the canvas over his 
head. Mr. Moody has been planning this campaign for 
more than a year, and had provided apparently ample 
sums for all expenses. But the work has exceeded antici- 
pations, and he had decided, in view of the financial strin- 
gency, that the expenses, $500 a day, must be curtailed. 
H. M. Moore, of Boston, suggested that as Mr. Moody 
never asked financial aid of the Northfield Conferences, 
advantage should be taken of his absence to take up a col 
lection to aid the Chicago work. Over #8,000 was pledged. 

This is by no means the only cause to which money has 
been given during this conference, with a cheerfulness that 
amounts to hilarity. An assembly of people who, in these 
times cannot deny themselves the luxury of giving, and 
whose ideal of summer rest is a “‘ congregation that ne’er 
breaks up,” must necessurily have some unique character- 
istics. One is that altho all are, probably, church mem- 
bers, not a word is said about denominations. * Twelve 
tribes but one Israel.”” Another characteristic, perhaps 
the effect of the study of ‘‘ the word whose entrance giveth 
light,” is that all wear a look of radiant happiness. It is 
perhaps the exhilaration which always accompanies the 
development of any side of the intellectual or spiritual 
nature. It is curious to watch the new-comers who arrive 
with the usual jaded, weary look of the summer traveler ; 
but no sooner do they take their place among these stu- 
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their faces, It seems that He who redeems the sin and 
misery of the world savesalso from ennut, 

The majority are “workers.” men and women who are 
devoting time and wealth tothe relief of suffering buman- 
ity, assembled now for the purpose of strengthening char- 
ity and enlarging their views of divine truth. They are 
enthusiasts according to the fine etymology of the word 
whose spirit is stirred up by God.”” Nothing would as- 
tonish them more than the question: “Is life worth liv- 
ing’ Lifeis not half long enough for their plans. 

Yesterday when old Dr. Jewett, missionary to India, 
went up to the platform, Dr. Gordon and Dr. Pierson rose 
to assist him as, be is quite infirm, and the great audience 
rose and stood in reverential silence until he had taken his 
seat: it was an impressive act of homage to an unselfish 
life. 

There few who are not workers, but who are 
““wearied in the march of life’’ or maimed in its battle, 
who have drifted in here merely to sit silently for awhile 
inn atmosphere of unspoken sympathy. Two of this 
class sunt in the front row of seats one day last week. 
Their queint attire attracted attention which their timid, 
beseeching looks deprecated. They had come from a farm- 
house eight miles distant, bringing their food and fifty 
cents to pay fora night’s shelter, intending to walk back 
after the next One was seventy-six 
years old and the other a little younger, but so deaf that 
only a faint sound of the grand singing reached her ears. 
They had come, they said, ‘ because it, is so pleasant just 
to sit with Christian people.” The deaf one had graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke under Mary Lyon and afterward taugbt 
there. Now they wash the utensils for a neighbor’s 
“creamery,” and he pays them no regular wages but 
‘*gives them twenty-five cents now and then.” Their 
traveling expenses (fifty cents) represented long months of 
rigid economy. It was pleasant to see how they revived, 
like wilted flowers, and before long their faces were 
illumined like the others. 

Mr. Moody, having arrived from Chicago last evening, 
takes charve of the meeting to day (Aug. 9th), and hence 
forth he will be the center of interest. 


are a 


morning’s services, 
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LANE SEMINARY. 


THE action of the trustees of Lane Seminaryin July re- 
questing Dr Morris to give such instruction as he may be 
able to, and authorizing him to secure such assistance in 
the way of instruction as may seem wise and needful, has 
resulted in the preparation of a program which if carried 
out will keep the seminary open at least through the com- 
ing vear, and its trustees hope permanently. 

Professor Morris will continue his lectures on Theology 
and Apologetics, will also lecture on “ Important Epochs 
and on the * Struc- 
will have charge of all 
as Dean of the Seminary 
The study of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and also 
special and general introduction has been committed to 
the care of the Rev. Kemper Fullerton, a graduate of 
Prinzeton Collegein 1888, and of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1891, who has spent the last two years in special 
studies, chiefly Hebrew, in Berlin as Fellow of Union Sem 
inary. 
of courses of 


in the History of Christian Doctrine,” 
ture and Delivery 
rhetorical exercises, and will act 


of Sermons,” 


Arrangements have also been made to secure a series 
lectures by a large number of prominent 
Amony these are Dr. R. W. Patterson, of Chicago, 
“ Cheistian Dr. G. M. Maxwell, on 
“Studies Scientific and Practical in the English Bible”: 
Dr. A. B. Riggs, Cincinnati, on the *S Pauline Epistles ’’; 
Pres. G. S. Burroughs, D.D., of Wabash College, on 
“Old Testament Prophecy. especially as illustrated in 
Isaiah”; Pres. W. A. Williams, D.D., of Franklin 
College, “New Testament Exeyesis’’: Pres. 
S. F. of Wooster University, on ‘Biblical Eth- 
especially in their Relations to Questions in Society 
Prof. Henry W. Hulbert, of Marietta 
College, will lecture on portions of the “ External History” 
of the Christian Church, giving special attention to the 
missionary of Church history. His residence in 
Beirfit, Syria, and course of lectures in the Presbyterian 
Seminary there, make him peculiarly adapted to this work. 
In the Department of Practical Theology Dr. W. E. Moore, 
of Columbus, will 


on the Evidences ”’ 


on 
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ics, 


and Government.”’ 
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lecture on “ Church Government”; Dr. 
George H. Fullerton. of Springfield, on the “Art of Preach- 
ing”: Dr. Henry A. Nelson, editorof The Church at Home 
and Abroad, on our “Church and Her Work”: the Rev. W. 
F McCauley, President of the Ohio Christian Endeavor 
Union, on the “Christian Endeavor Movement,” and an 
eminent lawyer on the “ Relations of Civil Law to Church 
Polity, Property and Discipline.” Arrangements also are be- 
ing perfected for courses of lectures on Missions, Home and 
Foreign: the Sabbath-school. revivals and such other 
topics, as well as alarge number of single lectures of more 
general character, the aim being to popularize and make 
more practical the entire course of study without de- 
tracting in any way from its scientific thoroughness and 
completeness, 

The Executive Committee thus feel authorized to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to ycung men seeking the Chris- 
tian ministry to prosecute their studies for the coming 
year in Lane Seminary. While not expecting that there 
will be any difficulty in securing needed assistance from 
the Board of Education, they have published a statement 
assuring all deserving students of precisely the same 
amount and measure of financial aid which they would 
ordinarily receive in any other seminary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. The fact also that there is a large number 
of churches in the vicinity which look to the seminarv for 
supply, Offers to students an increased incentive for study- 
ing at Lane. 


~~ 
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THE Bible Society for Russia during the past year has 
disposed of 58,559 copies of the Sacred Scriptures. The 
colporters have traversed the wilds of Siberia ip the prose- 
enttion of their task. 7. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE sixth annual Bible Conference convened at As- 
bury Park August 11th, under the leadership of Dr. L. W. 
Munhall. The first speaker was Prof. Wm. G. Moorhead, 
who read a paper on the Book of Job. Prof. William H. 
Green, of Princeton Theological Seminary, also delivered 
an address on the ‘‘ Unity of the Pentateuch.” 





....Alsace-Lorraine shows a noteworthy growth in 
Protestantism. The increase during the Jast five years has 
been from 245,000 to 337,446, while the Roman Catholics 
have decreased from 1,304,000 to 1,227,189. Or, in other 
words, five years ago the ratio between Protestants and 
Catholics was as 157 to 817; now itis 210 to 765, 


It is reported from Rome that the Rev. Dr. T. Bou- 
quillon, the professor of moral theology and dean of the 
divinity faculty at the Catholic University of America, at 
Washington, has had an audience for two hours with the 
Pope, who has promised to support the professor and the 
whole university. 


... The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, the well-known pas 
tor of the Church of the Strangers, has been seriously ill 
during the past week,and on Saturday it was thought that 
he could scarcely recover. He bad rallied from the severe 
stroke of paralysis in December, but never fully recovered 
strength, and recently was attacked by fever which devel- 
oped an abscess. The latest news, however, says that he 
is improving and there is hope of recovery. 


....In four months the missionaries of the American 
Sunday- School Union in the northwestern district organ 
ized and reorganized 454 Sunday-schools in new settle- 
ments or neg'ected communities, and enrolled 1,846 teach- 
ers and 13,353 scholars in them. Aid was also given to 
1,504 other schools, where 8,018 teachers were employed in 
instructing 72,123 scholars. In addition to this work 2,470 
meetings were held, 18,906 visits to families made, 954 Bi- 
bles and Testaments distributed, together with religious 
reading valued at $1,746. 


in the death of Dr. T. M. Peters, Archdeacon of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of New York and rector of St. 
Michael’s Church. Dr. Peters was a little over seventy-two 
years of age, was well known as a deep and learned schol- 
ar, a ready writer and fluent speaker. He was engaged 
extensively in charitable and mission work, and connected 
with a number of associations and institutions, Just be- 
fore his death he appeared to be in the best of Spirits and 
good health. The cause of death appedred to be heart fail- 
ure. 


...A serious riot occurred in Bombay last week between 
the Mohammedans and the Hindus, It was occasioned by 
the fact that festivals of both sects occurred on the same 
day, and, as usual on such occasions, religious feeling ran 
very high, so that a discussion between the two resulted in 
serious rioting. Some of the Mohammedans proposed to 
capture one of the Hindu temples and made asharp attack, 
but were driven off by the Hipdu priests. Troops were 
called out; but the feeling grew very bitter throughout the 
city, and close watch was required to prevent further out- 
break, 


....In view of the approaching Religious Congresses a 
request has been issued that all religious teachers of the 
world call public attention to this first great effort of 
mankind to realize their common religious fraternity and 
the suggestion made that on some Sabbath during the 
month of September, special supplication be made that 
this meeting be blessed to the glory of God, the advance- 
ment of spiritual enlightenment, the promotion of peace 
and good-will among nations and races, and to the deepen- 
ing and widening of the sense of universal human brother- 
hood, The call is signed by Dr. JH. Barrows, Bishop 
McLaren, Professor Swing, Archbishop Feehan, Drs. 
Noble, Lawrence, Canfield and others. 


....Among the many interesting personages to be pres- 
ent at Chicago at the Religious Congress is the Archbishop 
of Zante, Dionysius Latas, who for many years has been 
widely known as the best preacher in Greece. Born in the 
Island of Zante in 1886 he attended the Greek Seminary in 
Jerusalem, and the Universities of Athens, Strasburg, Ber- 
lin and Leipsic. From 1870 to 1884 he was in Athens and at- 
tracted large audiences on every hand by the eloquence of 
his preaching. He has long been on the most familiar 
terms with English ecclesiastics and has been recognized 
as the leader in the efforts toward uniting the Greek and 
Anglican Churches. In answer to questions with regard 
to this movement he says that while he likes it and desires 
it most heartily he recognizes many difficulties in the way 
and realizes that perhaps itis not yet time. Union with 
the Roman Catholic Church he considers almost, if not 
quite impossible; at any rate for a long time to come, 








Diblical Vesearch. 


Dr LABAREE, of the Presbyterian Mission to the Nes- 
torians, writes us: 


A paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT tells something of the fa- 
mous printing establishment of W. Drugulin, Leipzig. Among 
other of its notable achievements with Oriental types credit is 
given it for important improvements in Syriac type, by the com- 
bining of the vowels with the consonants. Now I may not have 
all the facts covered by this statement, but 1do know that the 
superlative type in the Nestorian character, from which the W. 
Drugulin house has printed some beautiful editions of Syriac 
authors in recent years, were produced from specimens sent from 
the mission press at Urumia, at Mr. Drugulin’s request some 
sixteen years ago. I cannot affirm that these were the first 
Syriac type ever cast when the vowels were attached to the con- 
sonants; but it is admitted none have ever equaled these for ac. 
curacy and beauty. The matrices were prepared by the first 
superintendent of the mission press, Mr. William Breath, a man 





of fine taste and skill. He was aided bya remarkably skillful 
Armenian artisan, whom be trained for the service. pa 








AsI meet here and there with the beautiful Syriac volumes 
edited by English, French and German scholars, and executed at 
the Leipzig house, in this incomparable type, I cannot but asso. 
ciate them with that unpretending little foundfy {in a cétnek of 
our mission premisés, consecrated by so much noble service for 
the good of mankind. 

As I dropped into the semi-centennial anniversary of your 
widely famed Oriental Society, a few weeks since, and listened to 
the interesting reminiscences of its founders, and heard the roll 
of its early members including several of the missionaries of the 
American Board tothe Nestorians, I could but recall what I had 
known of their whole-souled, well-tempered interest in the 
Oriental Society, and their really important contributions to its 
rich storehouse of knowledge The Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society. None of these contributions, perhaps, had a wider 
fame, and in every respect deserved, than the Gftammat 
of the Modern Syriac Language, prepared by that ripe 
scholar, and saintly man, the Rev. D. TT. Stoddard, 
This was printed in’ the Society’s journal from the 
same type spoken of above, reproduced in Boston for this 
special work, It was a fine piece of typographical execution: 
greatly admired by Nestorian scholars. The font still remain’ 
in New Haven, Professor Van Name informs me. So that really 
if the Leipz'g house gets praise for their Syriac work on these 
types the admirable work done for your societv antedates that of 
the Germ n press twoor three decades. 

Another celebrated contribution to your Society was the 
Syriac “ Revelation of St. Paul,” carried to America by Mr. 
Stoddard, and the translation by Dr. Perkins, published in the 
Journal some years later. It was first brought to the knowledge 
of Western scholars by these members of your Society. Still 
another important service rendered by Dr. Perkins was the dona- 
tion of a copy of the Syriac * History of Alexander,” which has 
recently been elaborately edited and published by Mr. Budge, of 
the British Museum. Besides these very celebrated services in 
the cause of Orlental learning, which, by the way, never Inter: 
fered with their most thorough devotion to their proper mis« 
sionary work--reference to the Journals of the Society, shows 
how frequently notes of various kinds, or quite full accounts of 
missionary tours made in comparativly new and unknown 
regions, found their way into its pages of ** Proveedings.”” 

Dr. Perkins was always on the lookout for dpportunities ts 
bring the hidden things of the East té the critical dbsetvatiot 
of the schdlats of the West. Dr. Hitchcock tells, in his remi- 
niscences of Amherst, how Dr. Perkins, on his return to America, 
brought a large quantity of mineralogical specimens, gathered all 
the long distances from Urumia to Trebizond, and, for want of 
other packing material, the rocks came to the college done up in 
a pair of pantaloons—which the zealous alumnus had set apart to 
the service of the college and science. 

.... The exhibit of thé Palestitie Exploration Fund at the 
exposition includes the new raised map on which Secre- 
tary George Armstrong has labored so long. With the is- 
sue of this map the Fund completes its survey and carto- 
graphical task and will hereafter devote itself especially to 
excavation. The exhibit is in the southwest g:llery of 
the Manufacturers’ Building. Many excavated objects are 
shown in cases, 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 27TH. 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.—Acrs 261 19-22, 





GOLDEN TreNT.—Christ the power of God and the wisdem 
of God.—1 Cor. 1: 24. 

Notres.—First let the connection between this and thé 
previous lesson be carefully read. How came Paul before 
Agrippa ?———"* Wing Agrippa.”’—The last of the Herod 
family. Grandson of Herod the Great, who built the tem- 
ple; son of the Herod whose fearful death is described in 
chap. 12, and brother of the religiously strict but immoral 
Bernice, who was now with him. His position was supe- 
rior to that of Festus, and he had come down to Cwsarea 
to congratulate Festus on his appointment. “And 
also to the Gentiles.’—This would surprise both Festus 
and Agrippa. Why should he try to make a religion for 
Gentiles out of a Jewish sect ? ‘For this cause the 
Jews seized me.’—Paul ignores their pretense that it was 
because he had profaned the temple, and declares that it 
was because of his preaching that they, rulers of the Jews 
needed to repent. — “The help that is from Goad.’—His 
providential protection these two years. “Small and 
great.’—Common people and kings. “* Paul, thou art 
mad.”’—It was the Roman Festus that said this. To him 
it seemed utter folly to belleve that a light better than 
that of the Greek philosophers could come by the death and 
absurd story of the resurrection of an ignorant Jew. 
“For the king knoweth.”’-—Agrippa, Festus’s superior.—— 
“ Believest thou the prophets?”—Of course, as a Jew, 
Agrippa did.——‘' With but little persuasion.”’—Much 
better than the Old Version, ““Allmost thou persuadest.” 
His thought is that you, Paul, seem to think you havea 
very easy job to make me, an orthodox Jew, a member of 
your despised Christian sect. The word * Christian” is 
used with some popular contempt.— “The king rose 
up.’’—Agrippa first, perhaps afraid he might hear some re- 
buke of his immoralities, such as John the Baptist had ad- 
dressed to his grandfather, followed by Festus, and by his 
sister. “ Appealed unto Casar”’—The appeal could 
not be refused to a Roman citizen, except for flagrant 
crimes, like murder; and it could not be withdrawn. 

Instruction.—We have here a magnificent lesson of obe- 
dience to a heavenly vision. As soon as Paul saw what 
God wanted, he did it, with no regard to how it might in- 
jure him. Paul was not the last man who has had @ 
heavenly vision of duty which, perhaps, has called him to 
some good service. Be obedient to it. 

We notice the great simplicity of Paul’s epitome of re- 
ligion. Here it is put in the form of repentance of sin: 
(1) That they should repent and turn to God; (2) that they 
should live pure lives worthy of persons who had repented 
of their sins. He says nothing here about faith, or love, 
nor even about Christ ; but it is all implied in the repent- 
ance, which is induced through the vision of Christ and 
the history of his death and resurrection. 

Then follows Paul's constaut testimony. This time 
there is nothing about repentagce, but everything abodt 
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Christ. It was addressed to the Jews, who believed their 
Old Testament. and ought to learn from it (1) that the 
promised Messiah was to bea sufferer, (2) that he was then 
to rise from tke dead, (3) that by his resurrection light and 
salvation were to come not merely to the Jews but to all 
men, It wasa great religion and one that could not please 
selfish Jews who wanted a royal Messiah, and also a 
monopoly of his blessings. 

Paul’s ‘‘much learning” was in the Scriptures. He 
seemed to Festus, a plain soldier, a great student of old 
books, and Festus respected him asa scholar, as people 
must respect scholars even when they seem to be carried 
away by their studies. 

But Paul seemed to him mad. That was to be expected. 
He did not care for his life. He was willing to lie in 
prison, or to die, for an idea. Men of a great purpose seem 
crazy to one who is devoted to selfish indulgence. The 
man who worked years to get people to use a locomotive 
on a railway seemed crazy to practical people But these 
enthusiasts, these fanatics, these lunatics, who are trying 
to turn the world upside down, may be the only sane peo- 
ple thereare. In many ways the world is wrong-side up. 

Paul made a personal appeal to Agrippa: “ Believest 
thou the prophets? I kifow that thou believest.” And 
yet he did not live like a believer. There is a hidden faith 
in God deep iv the conscience of even many of the worst 
men, and it can be appealed to. 

Avrippa was not *‘ almost persuaded ”’ to be a Christian. 
He was not that sort of aman. He dismissed the subject 
with asneer. And yet he did respect the Apostle. If he 
could not become a Christian himself he had a regard for 
one who was an earnest believer. 

Why does it require so much persuasion to induce people 
to become personal Christians ? It is not so much instrue- 
tion they need—they already believe, intellectually, in God 
and the Bible; but they need to be persuaded to do what 
they well know they ought todo, A little persuasion will 
not doit. They love themselves too much; and preachers 
and teachers and friends must give line upon line before 
they get the result sought. 








Ministerial Wegister. 


BAPTIST, 


AYER, W. O., Livermore Falls, Me., resigns. 

DesAUTELS, W. W., Hamilton Theo, Sem., called to Cadillac, 
Mich. 

DOWLEY, E. MELVILLE, South Broadman, accepts call to Allen, 
Mich. 

FULLER, Wo., Free Bap., rec. recently, Barre, Vt. 

HINCKLEY, Henry, Lynn, Mass., resigns. 

HOWARD, Rev. AV. 8., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

MILLINGVON, W. E., Cambridge, accepts call to Keesville, 
N.Y. 

MURCH, C. H., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Burlington 

"lats, N. Y. 

SIMONS, G. B., Zanesville, O., accepts call to Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

SIMS, A. M., McKinney, Tex., accepts call to Raleigh, N.C. 

STEWART, J. W. A., D.D., Rochester, N. Y., called to Newton 
Center, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BLAKESLEE, ALLEN D., Darlington, Wis., resigns. 

BRADLEY, NELSON F., Telluride, Col., resigns. 

BUNNELL, Jonn J., Cedar Creek, accepts call to Wayland and 
Bradley, Mich. 

CHILDS, WitiraM, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Baroda, Bridg- 
man and Sawyer, Mich. 

COUSINS, EpGar M., Cumberland Mills, Me., called to North 
Andover, Mass. 

EDWARDS, WritiiaMm, Abercrombie, accepts call to Gardner 
and Rose Valley, N. D. 

ESTABROOK, WILLIAM A., ord. August Ist., Wilmington, Vt. 

FREELAND, SAMUEL M., Pueblo, Col., resigns. 

HARBUTT, Caarces, Bridgton, called to Tremont, Southwest 
Harbor, Me. 

IORNS, BENJAMIN, ord, July 22d, Winfred, 8. D. 

JONES, WititaM, Eldon, accepts call to Alvord and Larch- 
wood, la. 

JOHNSON, J. Q. A., ord, June 18th, Nashville, Tenn. 

JOHNSON, J. Wesiey, Roseville, IL, resigns. 

MACINTOSH, RocuiFFE (Meth.), Drew Sem., accepts call to 
Washington, Ind. 

MAY, Epwin M., ord, July 25th, Weymouth, 0. 

McKEEVER, Isaac W., D.D., Bunker Hill., died August 5th, 
aged 3. 

PARKER, CHARLES O., inst. July 26th, Hill, N. H. 

QUINEY, E. P., ord. August Ist, Pilgrim ch., Sioux City, Ta. 

SMITH, Danie E., ord. July 21st, Grand Meadow, Minn. 

STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., Mazeppa, Minn., resigns. 

TCE NOR, CHARLES H., Somerset, accepts call to Galesburg, 
Mich. 

TROWER, WiLLtAM G., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Hancock 
and Lake Emily, Minn. 

VAN ALSTYNE, J. SILVESTER, Genoa, Neb., resigns. 

WARREN, JAMEs B., inst. recently, Birnamwood, Wis. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRYANT, WrintiaM, Marshalltown, Ia., accepts call to Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 
BOYDEN, J. A., Pittsburg, Penn., removes to Danville, Va. 
CORBETT, Tomas, Tyne Valley, P. E. I., accepts call to South 
Framingham, Mass. 
HART, O. E., Hannibal, accepts call to Eureka, Mo. 
HOLDRIDGE, FE. A., called to Portland, Wash. 
MALCOLM, JAMES H., Chicago, IIl., called to Hannibal, Mo. 
MACK, Epwarp, inst. recently, St. Louis, Mo. 
MILLIGAN, T. V., Jeannette, called to Freeport, Penn. 
OSBORN, Henry, died recently, Lawrence, Kan., aged 69. 
PORTER, JEREMIAH, D.D., died recently, Beloit, Wis., aged 89. 
RUSSELL, J.C., Horseheads, N. Y , called to Camden, N. J. 
SKINNER, J. R., Newton, Ill, called to Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
WALLACE, A. V.S., Green Island, N. Y., called to Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALLEN, Wiiu1aM, Moravian, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call 
to Harmony, la. 
ASLEY, P. E., Luth., Jersey City, N. J., resigns. 
COLVIN, Peter, Ch. of Christ, Santa Clara, accepts call to Vi- 
Salia, Cal. 
GESHWIND, L. H., Luth., Mana Yunk, Penn., resigns. 
HUGHES, J. H., Ch. of Christ, San Jose, accepts call to Ukiah, 
val. 


McDONALD, J. W., Cumb, Pres., Bellbuckle, Tenn., accepts call 
to New Market, Ala. 


MAXWELL,C, J, Luth.,Pomeroy accepts call to Muntervile, la, 










Missions. 


THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


Nationalism in Japan. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION AND MISSIONS, 


A MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM. 


Anti-Nautch Movement in India. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN EASTERN TURKEY. 


The Old Calabar Coast. 


Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Rev. J. L. ATKINSON, Kobe, Japan. 
The Rev. Joun L. DEARING, Yokohama Japan. 
JuLius Soper, D.D., Hakodate, Japan. 
The Rev. C. A. STANLEY, Tientsin, China. 
Professor ISAAC T. HEADLAND, Peking, China. 
The Rey. E. B. McGILvary, Chieng Mai, Siam. 
The Rev. J. 8. CHANDLER, Madura, India. 
J.C. R. Ewina, D.D., Lahore, India. 
J. E. Rorinson, D.D., Bombay, India. 
The Rev. J. HEmInnicns, Vinukonda, India. 
The Rev. Huau Goupig, Creek Town, Old Calabar, West 
Coast Africa. 


JAPAN. 


ARE ANY MORE MISSIONARIES NEEDED IN 
JAPAN? 
BY THE REV, J. L. ATKINSON, 


Missionary of the American Board. 

SoME missionaries now on the ground say, * No!’ Others 
say. ‘Yes! but it would be better to wait for further de- 
velopments here before asking that more be sent.” All 
agree that Japan is far from being evangelized. In fact, it 
would not be out of the way to say that out of the entire 
forty millions it is more than probable that fully thirty 
millions are still idolaters and that five millions more are 
nearly as superstitious as the idolaters, tho they may have 
discarded the ancient faiths and taken up in their stead 
with the materialistic and atheistic sentiments of some 
modern writers, So far as knowledge of the only one liv- 
ing and true God, of the Divine Savior, of the way of sal- 
vation through him, and of the hope of eternal life by him 
are concerned, gross darkness rests like a pall on the minds 
of the great mass of humanity here. 

The churches, and places where Christian work is being 
carried on, peep out from the midst of their gloomy sur- 
roundings as a bright star; but these little glints of light 
are neither very numerous nor very strong; for the total 
membership of all the Protestant churches in Japan is not 
more than forty thousand, while the population of the 
country exceeds forty millions, 

Why then the question: ‘‘ Are any more missionaries 
needed in Japan ?” 

The reasons for the question are many, and some of them 
obscure and hard to discover. For two or three years 
Christian work has been less seemingly successful than ip 
previous years, notwithstanding the increase of workers 
both Japanese and foreign. The reasons for this are. in 
part, no doubt, the excitement incident to the establish- 
ment of the National Diet ; to the hot and fierce rivalry of 
political cliques and parties; to the revival of the old 
nationalistic spirit which is so intensely Japanese as to be 
largely anti-foreign and antichristian, and to the more 
lively politico-religious opposition of the Buddhist priests 
and their sympathizers. 

Japanese Christian workers—some more and some less— 
seem to have become affected with the prevailing nation- 
alism, and so find it easy to become hypercritical in their 
attitude toward the missionaries who are, perforce, for- 
eigners. Then as the work has dragged—as it has done— 
some of these workers bave come to think that if the 
money that is now intrusted to the missionaries for evan- 
gelistic and educational purposes could be handed over to 
them directly and bodily by the mission boards at home, 
without the intervention of the missionary, and left en- 
tirely tothem to be used at their discretion, a larger 
work and better and quicker results would be accomplish- 
ed than are possible while visible foreigners have such 
financial control of the foreign funds as they now have. 
The théeught and expressed desire that follows close on the 
heels of this one is that such missionaries as may choose to 
remain in the country, after the control of the foreign 
money has been taken out of their hands, become members 
of local Japanese churches and have all their work appoint- 
ed to them and supervised by such church, or by the Japan- 
ese Home Missirnary Society. These opinions and this 
condition of things do not find their limit among the 
Japanese fellow-workers of any one mission. The writer 
has spoken with representatives of several missions, and he 
finds the same spirit and commotion there. 

Some years ago there was what may be almost called a 
reckless rushing into Japan of missionaries by all the de- 






of the older Japanese Christians ; and they asked: ‘‘ What 
does allthis mean?” It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the anti-foreign and antichristian element regarded this 
extensive incoming as an illustration of their often reiter- 
ated saying that foreignersitend to enslave Japan: “That 
the missionaries are the amiable and [or] cunning ad- 
vance guard; that the Japanese workers are their dupes and 
tools as well as traitors to theircountry, and that the eud 
of all will be the absolute enslavement of the entire nation 
by the blue eyed foreigner.” 

The foreign missionary force is smaller to-day than it 
was two years ago; and altho it would not be true to say 
that this reduction is caused solely by the present dis- 
turbed conditiuns and intense nationalism, yet it is quite 
true that some of the missionaries now here are—in view 
of these facts and the hindrances springing out of them— 
seriously asking themselves whether their day of useful- 
oess in Japan is not almost over. 

The need of missionaries in Japan with many of its cities 
still unoccupied, and with its many millions still unevan- 
gelized, is as great now as it was several years ago; but 
whether those who are now in the country can continue to 
work here without serious friction, and with the hope of 
obtaining satisfactory results, and whether Mission Boards 
ought to send out new missionaries, will depend very 
largely on the attitude of the Japanese workers, aud on 
their showing that they understand the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, the heart and purpose of the missionaries and of those 
who send them and provide the money necessary to the 
efficient carrying on of the work, and by their cheerful will- 
ingness to receive our assistance and labor in the spirit in 
which we offer both and all. 

If, however, these Japanese bretbren, in any great num- 
bers, allow themselves to be narrowed, embittered and 
completely carried away by the taunts, clamor and false 
representations of their anti foreign and antichristian 
fellow-countrvmen,and insist on being given the control of 
both *‘ the foreign money” and ‘ the foreign missionary,” 
asa condition of the cheerful acceptance of our aid as an 
auxiliary force, and all in order to make a show of inde- 
pendence in the eyes of those who call them tools, dupes 
and traitors, then, altho missionari+s may still be sorely 
needed, it would be unwise, would it not, for Mission 
Boards to send out new missionaries ? It might also come 
to be eminently proper and even absolutely necessary that 
some, if not all, of those now on the field should return to 
America or go to some other needy land where they may 
labor without friction and with unbound hands and feet 
and unbampered tongues. 

The present development of spirit as partially unfolded 
in this article, altho of recent and sudden manifestation in 
its present form, is but the natural result of thought and 
of desire cherished and stimulated during a series of years. 
It may be that the Unseeu Hand and Spirit are at the 
heart of the movement. It is possible that the Japanese, 
with their proud, sensitive and ambitious natures, are to 
be left to the honor of being the sole and unaided evangel- 
izers of theirown country. Some of the most intelligent 
of them now say that so far as numbers and unity of spirit 
and of purpose are concerned, they are quite able with- 
out the presence of foreign missionaries, to carry on the 
evangelization of their country to a successful issue. They 
would, however, they say, like to receive financial aid 
somewhat longer. 

May God give wisdom and all needed grace to both Jap- 
anese and foreiguers alike during this trying period ! 

Kobe, Japan. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L, DEARING, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The success of summer schools for young men in Japan 
has been such that steps have been taken to oruwanizea 
summer school for girls this summer; and it bas been de- 
cided to open one for a week’s duration in Yokohama at 
Ferris Seminary, a girls’ school under the Reformed 
Church Mis-ion. The plan for the school is characterized 
by the following features: There are to be two regular 
lecture sessions each day, one religious and one secular. 
Foreigners and Japanese are to be asked to speak at these 
meetings. They are to be held in the morning and evening. 
The afternoon is to be left free for impromptu meetings. 
Among the religious subjects to be discussed the following 
are to be noted: ‘‘ Consecration and Prayer as a Power,” 
“Spiritual Life and Growth,” “Sabbath Keeping and 
Sunday-school and Rible-class Methods,” ‘“‘ Ways of Stim- 
ulating Christian Zeal and Work,” “Christian Love.” 
Among secular topics the following will be discussed : 
“*Current Ideas about Girls’ Education and Ponular Meth- 
ods of Teaching,” “ Advantages and Needs of Girls’ Edu- 
cation,with a Consideration of the Question as to what Sub- 
jects are most Profitable for Them to Pursue,” “ How can 
we Provide Good Literature for our Country’? “ Senefits 
of the Study of Music and Art, both Native and Foreign,” 
and ‘‘Home Life.” The expenses of the school will be 
made almost nominal; ard it is expected that a success- 
ful session will mark the opening of this new movement. 

It is known to many that Miss Ume Tsuda has been suc- 
cessful in raising fundsin America forthe purpose of found- 
inga scholarship which shall aid Japanese young ladies 
who wish to complete their education in America. The 
first competitive examination has just been held, and out 
of seven candidates who presented themselves, Miss Michi 
Matsuda passed the most successful examination, and is 
the first to receive the scholarship. Miss Matsuda is a 
graduate of the above-mentioned Ferris Seminary, and her 
examination proves the superiority of the schools under 
foreign auspices over those conducted by tbe Japanese. 
The young lady who stood next to her was also a student 
of a mission school. This may help to disprove a criticism 
that is sometimes heard from the Japa:ese that the for- 
eigners do not understand how to conduct schools so as to 





nominations of America, This influx alarmed even some 
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fore they should be controlled and regulated entirely by 
the Japanese. The examining committee in the above case 
were Japanese professors from the Imperial University and 
other institutions of learning, and would not be likely to 
favor a mission school in their judgment. 

Yokohama. 


PRISONS IN THE HOKKAIDO. 


BY THE REV. JULI S$ SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Among other things that interest one in traveling 
through the Hokkaido (formerly called “‘ Yezo’’), is the pris- 
on system established by the Government in the year 1881. 
These prisons, four in number, are, strictly speaking, pen- 
itentiaries. Only those who are sentenced for a long term 
of imprisonment are sent to the Hokkaido. There are 7,000 
prisoners, and as the term of imprisonment is long—from 
ten years to imprisonment for life—the number so far re- 
leased is small. A few have had their terms shortened on 
account of good conduct. 

I went through the main prison—that at Kabato—last 
fall. [was much pleased with the general appearance of 
things ; order and cleanliness were observable on all sides. 
Every one not in the sick ward is required to work at least 
eight hours per day, under the surveillance of watchman 
and police. Some do outside work on the farm adjoining 
the prison ; but a large majority are engaged at in-door 
occupations—ropemakers, basketmakers, shoemakers, tail- 
ors, machinists, besides many other trades, too numerous 
to mention. The whole prison was one “ industrial hive.” 
They were not working very energetically, but constantly 
and regularly. 

The most interesting thing about these prisons is, that 
each one bas a Christian moral and religious teacher; and 
the still more remarkable thing is, that they are allowed to 
teach Christian morality, and distribute the Scriptures 
among the prisoners. In all the prisons (except two) in 
other parts of Japan, the moral and religious instruction 
isin the hands of Buddhists. The two exceptions are in 
the Prefectures of Matsuyama (on the Island of Shikoku), 
and Miazaki (on the Island of Kiushiu). Christian teach 
ers were first allowed in these prisons in the Hokkaido in 
the year 1888. These teachers are paid a regular salary by 
the Government. The names of these teachers are, Messrs. 
Hara, Otsuka, Abe and Tomioka. Besides these there are 
four assistants (Christian). The people in this compara- 
tively new country, being removed faraway from old 
scenes and associations, there is less of prejudice and 
bigotry toward Christianity than in many other parts of 
Japan. And then the superintendents and wardens of these 
prisons are more or less favorably disposed to the Chris- 
tian religion, especially its moral teachings. 

While Christian teachers have been employed in these 
prisons only about five years, the results so far are very 
satisfactory, and much good has already been accomplish- 
ed. A large number are not only receiving daily (nightly) 
instructions from these Christian teachers, but quite a 
large proportion are studying the Bible, and a number pro- 
fess themselves as believers. There has been a marked im- 
provement in the general behavior and appearance of the 
prisoners in these five years. Besides the number daily 
reading the Scriptures, there are at least 330 (in the four 
prisons), out of the 7,000, who are regarded as sincere 
seekers of the truth of the Gospel. Fifteen who have been 
released during these five years have held firmly to their 
faith in Christ, and are now leading honest and industrious 
lives. One man in particular, released several years ago, 
has made a profound impression. He is an earnest Chris- 
tian, and an industrious and successful farmer. While in 
Kabato last month, I bantized a man who was released in 
March of this year—a man who had spent. twelve years in 

prison. His sentence was longer, but it was commuted 
on account of good behavior. He had tii faith in 
Christ for three vears. He is now nearly forty years of 
age. Thus the Christian faith is quietly, but surely, work- 
ingits way into every department of Japanese life—not 
only among the middle clasves, but even among the very 
lowest, and to some extent among the highest. All honor 
to the young men teaching in these prisons, and all honor 
to the American Board Mission, for turning out such ear- 
nest and devoted workers in the Master’s vineyard! I 
think all of these teachers are members of Congrega- 
tional churches. 

Hakodate. 


CHINA. 
EXCLUSION A HINDR ANCE TO MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


AS bearing on the unjust legislation of the United States 
and the ex-parte decision of the Supreme Court, the follow- 
ing incident is not without significance: Dr. Macgowan, a 
resident of China of about fifty years’ standing, procured 
an interview with the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, a few days 
ago (June 19th). Referring to the action of the United 
States Government, he spoke in the strongest condemna- 
tory terms, both of this action and of the non-action of his 
own Government. Not only did he censure his Govern- 
ment for notinstituting retaliatory measures immediately, 
but expressed the opinion that a declaration of war would 
have been the proper reply to such an insult. While thus 
showing his indignation and sense of the affront put upon 
his nation, he also manifested a commendable spirit of 
forbearance in saying that he believed matters might still 
be satisfactorily adjusted by a treaty on reciprocity lines. 

Up to the present time there have been no indications 
here in the north of the institution of systematic retalia- 
tory measures. Many believe that we are not likely to be 
seriously troubled in this way. Be this as it may, the ex- 
istence of such a feeling as the highest official in the Em- 
pire has expressed, and which is held with varying inten- 
sity wherever the facts are known, cannot be other than 











detrimental to American residents and a hindrance to the 
work in which American missionaries are engaged. It is 
with this fact that we have tudo. It is with this fact that 
the Christian public of the United States, who contribute 
and pray for the setting up—not the pulling down—of 
Christ’s kingdom in this Empire, have to reckon. We 
may still be permitted to reside and labor here, but heavi- 
ly handicapped, and so their prayers and contributions 
made less efficient. ‘You break treaties; you oppress 
friendly immigrants no less quiet, industrious and valua- 
ble than multitudes who come from other lands. You 
make base and wicked discriminations, What holy ‘ way’ 
can you teach us, who thus depart from virtue’s way ’” 
They do not know—and can they believe ’—that they have 
the sympathy of the Christian public. Their language ap- 
pears to be eminently ‘*‘ constitutional.’? We commend it 
to the consideration of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and hope their ‘‘ decision”? may not be long delayed. 
Tientein. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
(A Translation.) 
BY ISAAC T, HEADLAND, 


Professor in Peking University. 


The following is translated from the book called ** Hsien 
Tau Hsiao Hsia Lu” Idle Talk for Passing the Sum 
mer). It will illustrate how false and ridiculous stories 
are told about Christianity without regard to truth. The 
article on the Roman Catholic Church is as follows: 

“God is called Jesus. In the time of Wan Li, of the Ming 
Dynasty (1541-2), Mathew Ricci, from Italy, after passing 
through thirty thousand miles of ocean, arrived at Canton, and 
began preaching his doctrine to the Chinese. He said Jesus was 
born in Judea (Judea is in the middle of Asia) in the second year 
of Ai Ti, of the Han Dynasty, 1,581 years ago, and he died in 1582, 
Judea had been in existence as a Government six thousand 
years. God bad thus been born as a man. 

“The Emperor praised Ricci for having come so far, and gave 
him rich presents, and built a church near the Southwest Cate. 
In this church many cunning pictures are painted, among which 
were the image of Jesus and Mary, who is like a young girl. 
Thus this doctrine is established in China. 

“The people say that when a man wantsto join that Church the 
priest gives him a glass of clear water to drink, which changes 
the man’s heart; then they give him $50 (50 taels). This has in- 
duced many to become members. When they return-to their 
homes they persuade their families to destroy the tablets of their 
ancestors and their kitchen and door gods, and worship the cross. 
Should they meet anything in the shape of across they dare not 
defile it. When a communicant dies the priest covers the dead 
body with a cloth and then reads the Scriptures near it. Some 
say they take out the eyes. 

“Once a man was very poor, and was unable to borrow from 
any one. He knew if he belonged to the Church they would give 
him $50; so he told his family that after he got the money they 
were to give him an emetic and cause him to throw up the clear 
water. When he returned from the church he wanted to destroy 
the tablets and worship the cross. His family bound his hands 
and feet and forced him totake medicine. He began to vomit 
clear water; finally he vomited a mass of blood. His family put 
this mass of blood in a basin of water, where, during the night, 
the blood was all dissolved except the center of the mass, which, 
when they examined it carefully, they found to be the shape of 
aman with hair, beard, eyebrows and an appearance exactly 
like that of the priest who had given him the water.” 

Peking University. 


SIAM. 
A MISSION SAN ATARIUM. NEAR CHIENGMAL. 


BY THE REV, E. B, MCGILVARY, 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


WE are now (April) in the midst of our hottest weather, 
The whole of the Maa Ping Valley is one great oven in 
which human flesh is being well baked. We in Chieng Mai, 
however, have a chance of jumping out of the frying pan 
without getting into the fire. And here some four families 
of us are out of the heat, enjoying a delicious temperature, 
and drinking in wholesome draughts of purest oxyygen. 
Near Chieng Mai is a mountain which rises abruptly out of 
the river valley to the west. A half-hour’s ride from the 
city wall brings one to the ascent; a short climb suflices 
to raise one’s altitude considerably among the forests 
which clothe its slope up to the very summit. 

No wonder the people of the plain count the mountain 
sacred. A Buddhist temple has been built on one of its 
nearer peaks, which is thus too holy to be defiled by any 
human habitation ; and this boliness is also washed into 
the waters of the Crystal Brook that runs downits side. 
This brook would be our preference if we were allowed to 
choose ; but not being given any choice, we must go a mile 
further north and locate our sanitarium on another stream 
not as large as the Crystal Brook, nor so picturesque, 
but still flowing down a lovely ravine, with its full share 
of precipices and cascades. About one thousand feet above 
the city, and thus more than two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, this brook rushes down the face of a large 
rock tipped about twenty or twenty-five degrees from the 
horizontal. There are two separate leaps, and altogether 
the fall is about one hundred feet. By the side of these 
falls and commanding full view of them, we have erected 
our two sapitarium buts. 

Permanent buildings would require watchmen through- 
out the year to protect strollers from carrying away the 
timbers, piece by piece. Built with unhewn posts, bamboo 
walls and floors and grass roofs, there is nothing in our 
huts that natives cannot get with less difficulty in the 
plain, so that from year to year such makeshift structures 
remain comparatively unmolested. Fifty dollars builds a 
hut and makes it habitable for two families. And here we 
have come--those of us whose work is such that we can 
manage to leave it awhile to get more strength for it— 
‘‘coming apart and resting awhile.’”’” And we bring our 
work along, too; or rather, a part of it. A month spent 
here gives an excellent opportunity of studying the lan- 
guage in a way in which we cannot study it amid the press 








of other work. We bring our books and our teachers 
along, and in asense our retreat here may be compared 
to asummer institute or school where a minister who is 
overwhelmed with pastoral and pulpit duties can get afew 
weeks for quiet, scholarly activity. Those who have liter- 
ary work to do cannot find a better place for it hon here 
on this brook. 

But our main purpose is not work—it is rest and recuper. 
ation, breathing sweeter air, drinking purer water, and 
tramping as we should not have the heart to tramp in the 
sultry, oppressive atmosphere of the plain. The summit 
still three thousand feet above us makes a good objective 
point for a half-day’s walk, and a magnificent scene one 
gets up there—the city, the river, the rice plains,and away 
to the east beyond them all, mountain upon mountain. 
These tramps cannot but make us stronger ; our physician 
considers the sanitarium one of the greatest boons to the 
mission, and without doubt some are enabled to bear this 
climate with its help who otherwise would have to seek 
permanently a cooler climate. 

Peaceful as is the life here, it is not without its excite- 
ments. One night awhile ago there was the alarm of 
tiger, false or true we do not know. No one saw him, only 
a kid was missing next morning, and the natives claimed 
to have seen a tiger’s track. Tigers there are on this 
mountain and leopards and bears. A few years ago, at the 
mission sanitarium on this mountain, a leopard came one 
night and carried away some chickens from under the 
house, That night I believe there were only a white lady 
and a few native girls inthe house. So wethus cannot get 
away from all excitement ; but so far as we know there is 
no “man eater” on this mountain. The presence of such 
a monster is quickly enough ascertained, and wherever he 
stays a wide berth is given him until he becomes too 
greedy, and then his territory is invaded by a hostile army 
bent on extermination. As I have said, however, we have 
no reason to suppose that there is any such beast lurking 
around our place,and with the coming of the rains we ex 
pect to return to our regular work with a pleasant outing 
to look back upon. 

Chieng Mai, North Lao. 


INDIA. 
THE ANTI-NAUTCH MOVEMENT. 


BY THE REV, JOHN S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Every Hitdu temple of any size has attached to it a cer 
tain number of nautch, or dancing, girls; and they are con 
sidered the most important persons, next to the sacrificers. 
Not many years ago they were almost the only educated 
females in the country, being educated in order to sing and 
dance before the idols and in social and public gatherings. 
They were also better dressed than the majority of women. 
So that when the early missionaries began to teach girls 
toread and to cover their persons with better clothing 
they had to meet and overcome the objection that they 
were training them to be like dancing girls. Not only are 
they married to the idol from infancy for religious pur 
poses, but their profession requires of them to be open 
to the embraces of persons of all castes. They are bred to 
this profligate life. They are taken from any caste, and 
are frequently of respectable birth. It is considered a 
meritorious duty to dedicate girls to the temple even 
before birth. 

A native journal of Bombay says of them: 

“Stripped of all their acquirements, these women are a Class 
of prostitutes, pure and simple. Their profession is immoral, 
and they live by vice. Being never married they can never be 
widows. Hence the wedding tie, woven by these women, is con- 
sidered propitious, and sufficiently potent to confer lifelong 
wifehood on the newly married girl. Indeed, their presence at 
marriage and other ceremonies is almost a necessity, and few 
persons who can afford the expense and are unable to disregard 
the opinion of their neighbors can forbear to call them to grace 
the occasion. The dancing girl is everywhere. It is she who 
crowns all merriment at all times. If it isa marriage, she gives 
the finishing stroke to the gayeties of the occasion. If you begin 
tooccupy a house newly built, the ceremony of the day is only 
brought to a conclusion when the house rings to the noise of her 
anklets,as the phrase goes. Nay, you cannot treat a friend, 0 
bid farewell to a departing Anglo-Indian, except: by her media- 
tion. It isthis importance, and the shameful patronage accorded 
to her that we quarrel with; for here is a premium offered to 
vice.” 

In 1887 the census gave the number of these nautch girls 
as 11,573 for the Madras Presidency. Large sums are paid 
for their entertainments, Where Europeans or Americans 
would entertain themselves, men and women together, in 
social amusements, Hindu men get together, excluding 
their women folk, and sit around a room and pay one or 
more of thesedancing girls to give a nautch. This con- 
sists of stepping backward and forward in the center of the 
room with a jerky movement in time with the instru- 
mental music and accompanied by singing and all sorts of 
gestures and grimaces. ‘The songs are amorous and often 
blasphemous. 

The Christian Literature Society’s tract on this subject, 
also gives the following items of expense in connection with 
nautches : 

** Some receive low rates of remuneration, but others, noted for 

their skill, sometimes obtain as muchas Rs, 500 for a single per- 
formance. A man who squandered Rs. 10,000 at a marriage re- 
ported that of this sum Rs. 2,000 were paid for nautches. 
Some time ago a jewel, set with precious stones valued at about 
ts. 2,000, was presented to a dancing girl in the neighborhood of 
Madras. Yet these payments torm only a part of the expenses 
involved.” 

Another writer says : 

“Not long ago a Brahmin had made a present of Rs. 4,000 
worth of landed property toa dancing woman; while another 
spent his extensive property, and stands to-day on the awful 
verge of bankruptcy and ruin. Be it remembered that such oc- 
currences take place in every important town in India.” 

A movement has been started to oppose this evil institu 
tion, and a youthful association in Madras, called the So- 
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cial Reform Association, recently called a meeting in that 
city to petition the Viceroy of India and the Governor of 
Madras to lend their influence against nautches by refus- 
ing to be present at entertainments at which such women 
were present. 

This was done, and the employment of such women at 
social entertainments was denounced. It is most earnestly 
to be hoped that those that have thus tatked against the 
evil should show in their own conduct the sincerity of 
their denunciations, 

The Madura local paper well says: 

“The most important thing is not for us to ask the Viceroy and 
the Governor to withhold their presence from such entertain- 
ments, but forourselvesto refrain from inviting dancing girls to 
entertain usand our friends on occasions of rejoicing, and refuse 
toattend entertainments in which fallen women figure.” 

Missionaries have always objected to being present at 
such entertainments; and not long ago when a company of 
them were invited by a Hindu gentleman to an entertain- 
ment in honor of his daughter’s wedding, dancing girls 
were ready, but were not allowed to appear because the 
generous host was informed that it would be offensive. 
But Kuropean officials and foreigners traveling through 
the country seein to think that it is a social and religious 
custom which must be tolerated as one of the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the country. They do not understand tbe 
music nor care for the dancing, and look on it as simply a 
bore, and yet they feel as if it would not be courteous to 
object to them. It is time now for them to learn that they 
could help forward the cause of purity and reform by dis- 
countenancing every such entertainment in their presence. 
Butafter all, the evil is not in the few public entertain- 
ments gotten up for Kuropean officials, but in the presence 
of these women in the daily ceremonies of the temples and 
the countless social gatherings of the people. And yet no 
sooner does any one raise his voice against it than long 
articles are printed in its defeuse. The very issue of the 
Madura paper that editorially condemns nautch girls con- 
tains a long defense by a correspondent, in which are some 
strange arguments. The dancing women are characterized 
as‘ the most respectable class of persons and those who 
patron’ze them are true benefactors of society ;” as ‘‘ nec 
essary for the service of the temple,” and,strangest of all,as 
“useful tomany wayward young men” and *‘ moral safety 
valves which enable many a wild man tv commit crimes 
without dread of the Penal Code!’ Surely, Christians can 
have no fellowship with an institution that exists for such 
reasons, 


Madura 


ZENANA MISSION WORK IN BOMBAY. 


BY J. E. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Lam not aware of any law that forbids one chronicling 
the honorable achievements of his missionary sisters when 
Last night I listened with profound 
interest to the lady in charge of the Zenana mission of the 
Methodist: Episcopal Church in the city of Bombay, as she 
outlined some of the plans and cetailed some of the 
methods by which the work committed to her and her de- 
voted associates is carried on, Fre-h from the interest and 
excitement incidental to the regular semi-annual exami- 
nation of their scoresof pupils, one could pot help catching 
the enthusiasm of these zealous workers. Numerous illus- 
trations of the eagerness and teachableness of their disad- 
vantaged sisters were cited, and many proofs furnished of 
the happy illuminating and quickening effect of Gospel 
teaching upon the lives and hearts and households of these 
more or less secluded ones, 


prompted to do so, 


That half a hundred of these women pupils, comprising 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Parsees, should have passed a 
creditable examination in the Life of Christ, entitling 
them toa simple but coveted reward by way of recognition 
of their industry, isa sign of the times which we hail with 
delight and gratitude. Recalling the mountain walls of 
prejudice and the social chevaus de-frise by which non 
Christian homes were guarded from all Christian influence 
but a generation or so ago, it is little less than marvelous 
that practically unlimited and unhindered access into the 
innermost home circles of all classes is now everywhere en- 
joyed. Surely the day breaketh ! 

As compared with other more aggressive and copspicu- 
ous departments of missionary effort, the results of which 
are manifest to the world in the form of visible increase of 
organic Christianity, Zenana work labors under a disad- 
vantage It cannot point to Conference minutes and mis- 
sion reports whose columns show substantial additions to 
the membership of th® various churches. But who can 
estimate the importance of reaching those conservative, 
bigoted and influential mothers of heathenism with the 
Gospel of the Son of God’ It is well to remember at times 
the words of the Lord Jesus how he said, ‘* The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.” 

In the coming looked-for day when mass movements of 
the thoughtful classes of this great commercial metropolis 
toward Christianity will rejoice our hearts, it will mean a 
great deal to the Church of God to have ready to band, so 
to speak, u goodly force of earnest, well instructed women, 
ready to take their place in the Church and help their 


fathers and husbands, their brothers aud sons, to push the ; 


battle for God and truth. God speed our sister-sowers in 
their Christly work. May they come again with rejoic- 
'ng, bringing their sheaves with them ! 

Bombay. 





THE BAPTIST TELUGU MISSION IN 1892. 
BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of tae American Baptist Missionary Union. 
Four years ago our conference sent home an urgent call 
tor more missionaries, and two years ago Dr. J. E. Clough 


went to America to secure twenty-five new men, and the 
money to place them on the field. Our call has been heeded 


and Dr. Clough has accomplished his mission, for since 
the call was made, there have been appointed and actually 
placed in the field fifteen new missionaries and their wives, 

seven single men and twelve single ladies, and reappointed 

four missionaries and their wives. A total increase in 

four years of fifty-seven. Including seven assistants, we 
have now a force of eighty-five missionaries. The number 
of our native workers is 66 ordained and 175 unordained 
preachers, 17 colporters, 111 Bible women and 161 other 
helpers, a total of 530. There are 1,979 villages containing 
native Christians, and 210 of them have stated congrega- 
tions, with a building to meet in and a person in charge. 
The 65 churches report 1,509 additions by baptism and 29 
otherwise. The largest number of baptisms occurred in 
the Nursuravapetta and Nellore fields. Seven hundred and 
ninety persons were removed by death and 59 by exclusion. 
Our prese:t membership is 48,829. Their cash contributions 
amounted to Rs. 4,656-4-6. The amount given in kind 
for the support of the native preachers and teachers 
cannot be definitely ascertained, but is certainly teu times 
as much again, The increase in the number of Sunday- 
schools during the year was very encouraging. Our mission 
reports 221 Sunday-schools with 375 teachers and 5,255 
scholars. We use the International Sunday-school lessons. 
In 17 boarding schools 551 male and 398 female pupils are 
taught by a force of 60 teachers, and in 12 caste girls 

schools we have 42 teachers with 659 pupils. Fuur hundred 
aud thirty-six Zenana houses were visited, and 136 pupils 
received regular instruction in them, Our village schools 
number 557, with 569 teachers, 4,729 male and 2,535 female 
pupils. The total number of heathen scholars in all the 
schools is 1,432, and of Christians 7,576. 

Two new stations have been opened during the year— 
Kavigiri and Bangalore. The former is part of the old 
Ongole field, and the latter is # most important city 
station. Dr. John McLaurin, first for many years a 
Telugu missionafy, then Corresponding Foreign Secretary 
of the Canadian Baptist Missionary Society, has been 
placed in charge of our work at Bangalore and is to de 
vote most of his time to the production of Christian Telu- 
gu literature. 

Vinukonda. 


THE DEVA DHARM SOMAJ AND ITS FOUNDER. 


BY J. GC. R. EWING, D.D., 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


Ou my table there lies a copy of The Conqueror, a 
monthly magazine published in the interests of the new 
faith known as Deva Dharm. On the first page, in the 
form of a motto, are the words: 

“Tama Ship of Hope, and Life for Souls, and Leaven for Savy- 

ing, Inspiring and Elevating Nations.” - Dev Guru. 
Pundit Shiv Narayan Agnihotri is the founder of the new 
teaching and the *‘ Dev Guru,’ whose words have been 
quoted above. Heis a remarkable man—a few years ago 
a member of the Brahmo Somaj, now the founder of a 
religion. Possessed of the gift of eloquence to an unusual 
degree, the influence which he wields over a certain class 
of minds is great. Recognizing Jesus Christ as one sent 
into the world by God upon a special mission, he claims to 
be himself no less a messenger sent from God for the sal- 
vation of sinful men. His disciples, with the vow of pov- 
erty upon them, yo forth preaching his doctrines. My 
personal acquaintauce with some of them satisfies me of 
their deep sincerity. The fundamental doctrine that they 
preach is salvation through personal communion with 
God, which communion is to be attained through contact 
with their inspired teacher. With some of these disciples 
the Somaj has proven to be only a step in progress to 
Christianity. Twoof the most earnest men in the Chris 
tian Church in this province sat for months at the feet of 
Agnihotri before they found their way to Christ. It is 
difficult to predict what dimensions this movement may 
tuke. The founder manifestly expects that it will eventu- 
ally include all peoples. His son, now a student in our 
Christian college, has been designated as the next Guru, 
They have adopted much of Christian phraseology. The 
Outpouring of the Spirit, Sanctification, Divine Service, 
Self denial Week, ete., are some of the most striking in- 
stances of this. The movement seems to me essentially 
encouraging. It is collecting a band of earnest spirits 
who cannot possibly remain content with the husks that 
are viven them. If those who represent Christ here suc - 
ceed in presenting him as the one after whom these souls 
are really longing, and in whom alone they cau be satis- 
fied, may we not hope that the Somaj will prove to be to 
the many what it has already been to some—a stepping 
stone to the true Guru? 

Lahore. 7 _ 

TURKEY. 
WORK AND NEEDS IN EASTERN TORKEY. 
BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE reports from different parts of the Harput field 
for 1892 show growth, but there is nothing very striking. 
In view of various depressing influences, some of which are 
peculiar to Turkey, it is not natural to look for very rapid 
development. The transformation which is being wrought 
in Turkey is one which cannot be expressed by statistics. 
It is a general enlightenment of the public mind and con- 
science, the dispelling of superstition and prejudice, and a 
growing familiarity with the truth. 

The whole number of native laborers in this field for the 
past year, including teachers, has been 166. The average 
attendance upon the Sunday services in sixty-one congre- 
gations has been 7,565, and more than 6,000 persons have 
been connected with the Sunday-schools. The twenty-six 








churches have a membership of 1,800, of whom something 
more than one-half are females. The number of additions 
during the year was ninety-two—the smallest number that 





has been reported for several years. More than 3,700 boys 
and girls have been under instruction in the seventy-seven 
common schools of the field, and 310 boys and girls bave 
been connected with the Euphrates College and the seven 
high schools. The Bible wonen have given lessons to 680 
women, mostly Gregorian Armenians. The people have 
paid over $7,000 for the support of this work, and, in addi- 
tion to that, the college has received $3,400 for the board 
ani tuition of pupils. A large number board themselves. 
The paying of such large sums of money involves a degree 
of self-denial which is a strony proof of the hold which the 
work has taken upon the hearts of the people. 

Our Malatia brethren are showivg wonderful pluck in 
preparing for the rebuilding of their church and school 
buildings, which were thrown down by the earthquake. 
They took down the walls of the ruined church to the win- 
dows, and, with a canvas roof, this serves asa temporare 
place for worship and for the schools, altho it is uncom 
fortably crowded. The congregations are larger than 
ever, so that, in rebuilding, the church must be enlarged, 
The contributions from this region were used to relieve 
the distress of the people when the calamity first came 
upon them—the procuring of food, clothing and shelter. 
Our people must have sent at least $400. The contributions 
which have come from the other missio: ary stations in 
Turkey bave been most generous, amounting to nearly 
$1,700, I believe; but this sum is wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs that seem to be absolutely imperative. Of 
this sum $450 has been appropriated to belp the poorest 
people, without distinction, to prepare for themselves some 
sort of a shelter, and the rest has been chiefly used te pro 
cure material for the rebuilding of the church and schools. 
The members of the congregation say: ‘‘ We have never 
learned not to help our-elves, and we never shall learn it. 
Altho our own houses are in ruins, we shall do what we can 
to rebuild the houses which we once consecrated to the 
Lord. Those of us who can give money will give money. 
Those who have no money will work.”’) They bave taken 
hold of this business with much enthusiasm, even the 
women and children beloing to bring timber and stones, 
They have also begun to raise money, the womeu contrib 
uling ornaments, embroidered sacks, ete. They have 
raised $200, aud hope to double this sum. 

The material for building is mostly in hand, but there is 
no money left for the work. Nothing has as yet been re 
ceived from America. Weall wait in faitn and praver for 
that. Ought not such a people to be helved ’ Shall they 
not receive this help at once, so that the congregations and 
schools may be housed before winter ? 

Harpait, Turkey. 


AFRICA. 
MISSION AMONG WILDMEN. 
BY THE REV. 


Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of scotland 


HUGH GOLDIE, 


The Cross or Calabar River, about forty miles above the 
bar, divides into two main branches. Between these lies a 
considerable part of Calabar territory and beyond it the 


country is possessed by a small trike, Akayong, a frag 
ment left by the slave trade of a former population. The 


people are as untamed as the wild animals of their forest, 
and so distrustful even of each other that they have not 
combined in forming any town community. Each family 
has it own part of the bush,and no one walks abroad with- 
out his gun and cutlass. Even in their houses they have 
their arms at band ready to be seized at the | ast alarm 
the terror they were under in by-past time when hunted 
in order to supply the demand of the slave trade apparent 
ly still lying upon them. In addition to this, their belief 
in the power of charms and witchcraft, which may be 
practiced against them by their nearest neighbors, even by 
a member of their own household, divides them from each 
other and hangs over them a cloud of dread. What 
“wretehed lives of constant fear does the Destroyer inflict 
o” those under his power! However, when a neighboring 
tribe invades their territory they combine for the time be- 
ing to repel the invasion; and at the death or burial of any 
chief among them a number will gather to enjoy the 
revelry, for the fire-water then flows freely. The strong 
drink transforms them into demons, and with all their 
savageness excited, they care not what destruction they 
may work in the fury of their madness. Alas! that men 
who claim the name of Christian, by supplying this potent 
means of evil, give the industry of their lives to strengthen 
the kingdom of darkness against the assault of missionary 
effort. And yet these men will approach God with the 
prayer, ** Thy kingdom come.” 

Asthe Akayong and Calabar tribes,being such near neigh 
bors, the selfishness and pride of our depraved humanity 
express themselves in a feud, never heated, and occasion 
allv breaking outin a war. Such a case occurred about 
sixteen years ago, A quarrel took place at acountry market 
in Calabar in which three Akayong people lost their ives, 
The tribe did not seek after those by whose hand their fel- 
low-tribes men had fallen; but, as their wontis, they in- 
vaded the farm districts of the Calabar people lying next 
to them, laying waste the country and slaughtering the 
people. This aroused all Calabar in self-detense, and it 
was resolved that the war should be carried on till 
Akayong was subdued, so that the perpetutl disquiet 
caused by that tribe shou'd be brought to an end. The 
purpose was not accomplished. In their forest the Aka- 
yong people could easily withstand an invading force, and 
after two or three attacks the war cime to an end. Aka- 
yong carried off a number of beads as trophies. It was 
reckoned that a hundred inhabitants of this town fell, and 
the heathen part of our people cat off the heads of a few 
prisoners to show as proofs of their valor. As the tribe 
behind could yet European articles only through Calabar 
they thought it best to sue for peace, which was ygrented, 
the contending parties, after some mutual slaughter, 
being in the same situation at the end as they were at the 
beginning. ‘To make the agreement secure, AKkayong in- 
sisted that a man should be buried alive, and his spirit 
charged to visit with all evil the party who should vio 
late the treaty ; but this barbarity was too great even for 
Calabar. 

To this wild tribe, Miss Slessor, one of our Zenana 
agents, has gone. She was received cordially aud is treated 
respectfully, as she goes among their scattered ‘farm ham- 
lets, undergoingan amountof toil which few could bear. She 
is ready tospend herself for their benefit in sickness, or in 
whatever way she can befriend them. She has thus ac- 
quired a considerable influence over them, checkiug their 
customs of blood, rescuing those doomed by the supersti- 
tion to die, and with strong rebuke condemning the abom- 
inatiens of their heathenish life. They have all confidence 
that she gives herself to promote their good—thatis, as 
she apprebends it, and a trustfulness of each other is begin- 
ning to draw them together, she being the connecting lini. 


Creek Town, Old Calabar. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention én our lst of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for ail volumes recetved. The m- 
terssts of our readers will guide us Mm the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


THE SECOND CHURCH IN HART- 
FORD.” 

TuIs rich volume has grown from Dr. 
Parker’s sermon in commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of his church 
some twenty-three years ago. In the in- 
terval ‘important discoveries have 
made ; Dr. Parker has modified his posi- 
tion; some dark things have become clear; 
several important publications of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society have come out; 
at jeast one previously unknown paper of 
great value in the colonial history has 
been placed in Dr. Parker’s hands, and 
last, but not least, Dr. Walker’s two ad- 
mirable volumes, ‘* The Life of Hooker” 
and ** The History of the First Church in 
Hartford,” have been published. 

The Second Church was the offshoot of 
the First, and founded not without more 
or less contention and 
degree Dr. Walker’s volumes traverse 
the ground by his associate, 
but in such alhappy spirit that Dr, Parker 
finds nothing in them to correct but every- 
thing to praise, and with uncalled for 





been 


bitterness. To a 


covered 


modesty proposes on his part only to write 
of some things in the history of his own 
church which fall to him rather than to 
Dr. Walker. 

This apologetic tone is wholly unneces- 
sary. He has an independent subject of 
his own, and treats it with independence, 
knowledge and sense. He gives us a book 
which not only stands on its own legs, 
but combines with Dr. Walker’s into an 
interesting and vivid representation of life 
in one of the most influential 
our colonial history. 

The keynote of Connecticut history lies 
back in the life of Hooker, and has been 
sounded by Dr. Walker with more em- 
phasis, perhaps, than Dr. Leonard Bacon 
gave it; tho we are glad to remember that 
the late Professor Johnston, of Prince- 
ton, in his brief ** History of Connecticut,” 
recognized the full meaning of what we 
may call the Hooker ideal, and its signifi- 
cance in the development of the later 
commonwealths of the Union. 

Dr. Parker starts from the same general 
view of the Dr. Walker agrees 
with him that there is some good ground 
for his claim to stand on, that he and his 
Church represent a stricter construction 
of Hooker’s theories than the First Church 
did at the time of the separation, Neither 
of them feel called on to remark, what an 
outside observer may be permitted to 
note, that since that day both of these 
churches have more than once exchanged 
places in their attitude to ecclesiastical 
and theological questions. 

Dr. Parker is the direct descendant in 
the male line of one of the original pro- 
prietary settlers of Hartford, and may 
justly claim his personal share in the 
honors of the history. The points on 
which he corrects the common version of 
the rupture in the First Church are the 
Half-way Covenant business and the 
Presbyterianizing tendencies in the Con- 
necticut churches, as to which he seems 
to have shown conclusively that the lines 
were not drawn sharply and permanently 
between the two churches. However it 
may have been at the outset, later—when 
the First Church yielded after the long 
struggle—the new movement had made 
its way too far, even among the seceders, 
to be resisted. Dr. Parker points out in 
the roll of the original and constituent 
members of the Second Society some who 
must have come in under the Half-way 
Covenant. 

He is almost certainly right in say- 
ing that next to personal animosities the 
strongest influences that led to the aliena- 
tion were those that proceeded from 
Presbyterianizing parties in the church 
and ministry which threatened to modify 
the older Independence of Hooker and 
his associates. 

These two principles have survived this 


centers of 


Case, 


* HISTORY OF THE SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIKT 1¥ 


ancient contention in Connecticut ; and 
notwithstanding the accuracy of Dr. Par- 
ker’s remark that the old way laid down 
by Hooker has prevailed it has done so in 
all other places and at all other times 
much as it did two hundred years ago in 
Hartford, that is with a good deal of 
modification and compromise on both 
sides, and a more or less considerable 
coexistence of both theories in every 
church at the same time. 

Among the richest treasures in the 
records of this church is the account of 
its organization and the original Covenant 
of the Church. This paper, which we 
should be glad to print in full, is, as Dr. 
Parker remarks, ‘* one of the most impor- 
tant documents pertaining to the early 
ecclesiastical history of New England.” 
First it gives as the substantial reason for 
secession, that the ‘*Congregational way,” 
as settled and practiced from the begin- 
ning, had been abandoned in the First 
Church. It then presents a clear exposi- 
tion point by point of the original Congre- 
xational way, and finally gives a form of 
church Covenant which for ‘ simplic- 
ity and dignity of expression, for its 
brevity, and for its easy comprehension 
of essential things and its exclusion of 
things not essential is deserving of the 
highest commendation.” There is some 
reason to believe that this is, as Dr. Walk- 
er surmised in his ‘ History of the First 
Church,” the ‘ original and otherwise 
missing first covenant of the Hartford 
Church.” Nothing is more likely than 
that the new church, in making its protest 
and taking its stand for the old way laid 
down by Hooker, carried with them this 
precious and sacred document as part of 
the inheritance from the venerated minis- 
ter in whose name they made their seces- 
sion, 

The volume is full of telltale glimpses 
of the people and the life they led. In 1711, 
the Rev, Mr. Buckingham, aucestor of an 
illustrious race, has his **Miltonon Comus”; 
but generally the literary aspect of the 
age was sterile, In 1719the Western post 
left Boston for Connecticut and New York 
once every fortnight in winter. In 1756 
the entire population of Hartford on the 
east and west side was only about three 
thousand. Roads and bridges were build- 
ing; but the private journal of Madame 
Knight, as quoted in these pages, shows 
what New England was out of the towns 
in 1704. In that year this lady made a 
journey from Boston to New York and 
back by Dedham, Providence, New Lon- 
don, New Haven, Stratford, Fairfield, etc. 
Returning she took Stamford and Milford 
into her route. The journey was made 
on horseback and with guides from town 
to town. Lodging was had in huts. The 
fare was worse than the lodging. The 
people were poor and boorish. The swol- 
len streams made delay, and sometimes 
brought her into danger. In Stonington 
and towns of that class she was lodged in 
comfort. In New Haven and New Lon- 
don she received hospitable and even luxu- 
rious entertainment. At New Haven she 
remained several weeks observing the 
“manners and customs of the people.” 
Some of her observations are entertaining 
enough to be transcribed, as, for example : 

“Lecture days and training days were 
occasions of diversion. The victors at target- 
shooting were decorated with long ribands 
in their hatbands, and led away in triumph. 
‘The chief Red Letter Day is St. Election’! 
‘The common people were too familiar with 
their slaves, sitting at meat with them. 
The Indians were more ‘salvage’ than she 
had elsewhere seen. They had an easy way 
of divorce, by simply saying to their spouses 
‘stand away,’ and the journal records, 
‘these stund aways are too much in vogue 
among the English in this indulgent col- 
ony.” 

A curious wedding custom is reported: 

“Just before joining hands the bride- 
groom quits the place and is pursued by 
the bridesmen, who drag him back to duty, 
which is the reverse of a former practice 
among us, to steal the bride.”’ 


Hartford was not without its amuse- 
ments even in the most modern sense. 
We find, among other examples, this given 
by Dr. Parker : 


‘“ HARTFORD, May 7th, 1767. 





FIARTYCRD. By Ewin VOND PARKER. 8va, ppt) 
Belknap d& Warheld, Garisord, 


‘‘ Whereas & challenge was given hy fifteen 


to an equal number north of said bridge, to 
play a game of cricket the day after the 
late election; the Public are hereby in- 
formed that the challenged beat the chal- 
lengers by a great majority. Now said 
North do acquaint the South side, that 
they are not afraid to meet them with any 
number they shall choose, and give them 
the liberty of picking the men among 
themselves, and also the best players both 
in the West Division and Wethersfield. 
Witness our hands (in the name of the whole 
company) WILLIAM PRATT, 
‘““NIELL MCLEAN, JR.” 

On anotber page we read that dramatic 
exhibitions were held in Hartford as early 
as 1778. In 1795 atheater was built and 
patronized by the best citizens. It must 
have been soon closed, for in 1800 an act 
passed the Legislature to forbid all such 
exhibitions. Still ‘‘ amusements” flour- 
ished. There were dancing schools and 
weekly ‘‘ assemblies” of the ‘‘ most inno- 
cent and brilliant sort.” Miss Mary Anne 
Wolcott describes dancing in a letter to 
her brother at Yale as ‘‘an amusement 
that profits the mind.” Some of the 
merrymaking included in these enumera- 
tions did not belong in Colonial times, but 
falls in that period of ‘‘ unlaced festivity” 
which succeeded the Revolutionary War. 
Dr. Parker has a keen eye for plums, 
and picks them out occasionally in what 
we should describe as ordinarily very 
plain pudding. He finds, for example, in 
Parson Boardman’s diary when serving in 
Washington’s camp at Roxbury a note of 
his ‘ idea that Gen. Washington sets no 
great by chaplains,” and his statement 
that one day a soldier was struck by a 
**cannon ball and hurled over, which 
gave him considerable of a shock.” 

Passing from the entertaining varieties 

of the volume to its genealogical con- 
tents, we find much in them to interest 
and reward the explorer, 
The earliest records of this church, tho 
some breaks appear in them, have been 
completed from other sources, and a mass 
of family and personal statistic presented 
which grows richer the more we examine 
it. Appendix three, prepared for this 
volume by Mr. John EK. Morris, Clerk of 
the Second Church, contains a roll of 
members, baptisms and deaths which, in- 
valuable as it is from a genealogical point 
of view, is yet more valuable asa basis of 
comparison of the vital statistic of the 
present time with the vital statistic of New 
England two hundred years ago. The 
great mortality among children under 
three years of age shows that the conditions 
of life were hard, The number of Negroes 
on the list is very considerable. It is not 
so large, however, as on the roll of tax- 
able citizens, tho we note that the consid- 
eration in which they were held is shown 
by their rates being abated. By the time 
of the Revolutionary War their numbers 
had increased very greatly, as any one 
may learn for himself by inspecting the 
rolls of the Continental army, where their 
ratio to the whites was much above their 
ratio to them in the general population, a 
fact which may reflect honorably on the 
patriotism of the blacks, or less honor- 
ably on the disposition of the whites to 
achieve their independence by substi- 
tutes, 

Dr. Parker’s volume is the fourth of 
first-rate historical value which has come 
recently from Hartford. That city is to 
be congratulated first upon having a his- 
tory so well worth commemoration, and 
next upon having maintained among her 
scholars so much interest in it. 

———_—_- > 

Most Reverend John Hughes, First Arch- 
bishop of New York. By the Rev. Henry 
A. Brann, D.D, Rector of St. Agnes’ 
Church. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.00.) With the choice of Dr. Brann to 
edit this number in the ‘‘ Makers of Amer- 
ica’? series vanished any hope of a treat- 
ment of the subject that could be generally 
received as impartial. There was a great 
opportunity in this non-denominational 
series to make an unprejudiced statement 
of the Roman Catholic side of the contro- 
versies and debates in which the Archbish- 
op had been engaged, or rather, we should 
say, which he had originated and main- 
tained. But jnstead of this we have a vol- 
ume which is discredited almost from the 
beginning by obvious indications of inabil- 
ity to present an account that shall be fair 





men south of the great bridge ip Hartford, 


ore might have left when he gets as far in 
his reading as page 39 must be dashed when 
he finds there the astonishing passage: 

“He [i. ¢., Andrew, in a Protestant * Popery 
story, rewritten by Father Hughes] concludes, 
therefore, with Melanchthon and Henry IV of 
France, that ‘the Infallible Church is the only 
reliable interpreter of the Bible, and the safest 
one to die in.’” 

An author who expects his readers to be 
satisfied with a caricature instead of a re- 
port of the Breckenridge and the “ Kirwan” 
controversy, and who defends himself for 
applying the name of ‘“ Know Nothings” 
to the native Americans ten or twelve 
years before that party was born or the 
name heard of, must excuse us for saying 
that by the time he reaches his chapters on 
the public school question, the most impor- 
tant in the Archbishop’s life, he has opened 
himself to serious suspicions, both of his 
candor and his impartiality. He has placed 
his defense of the Archbishop upon ground 
which is inaccurate in fact, and which on 
a broad review of the subject, does not pre- 
sent fairly the results of the Roman Catho- 
lic agitation. The simple fact is that Arch- 
bishop Hughes organized and led the move- 
ment that brought about the peutraliza- 
tion of the public schools in the matter of 
religious instruction. If he took that 
course with no intention of accepting the 
result and being bound by it, he placed 
himself and the whole Roman Catholic 
party in the position of having committed 
themselves to a discreditable piece of polit- 
ical trickery in taking away the religious 
character of the public schools, not for the 
reason they alleged,of protecting themselves 
against the injustice of Protestant instruc- 
tion, but for the sake of getting the schools 
on a purely secular position, where they 
could be denounced with more effect as god- 
less, which is indeed the precise position now 
taken by Dr. Brann and Roman Catholics 
of his tvpe. Hassard, in his larger Life of 
the Archbishop, puts the facts, as we be 
lieve they were, in a light more honorable 
to the Archbishop. We do not need to 
argue this point further, as it has been 
raised already by a distinguished canonist 
of the Propaganda in The New York 
Tablet, who shows very plainly that what- 
ever later influences may have ‘ietermined 
the Archbishop to come out as he did for 
parochial as against public schools, he and 
the Roman Catholics with him were re- 
sponsible, before all others, for the reli- 
gious neutralization of the public schools, 
This measure was not carried out as a pro- 
test against religious instruction, but as 4 
measure of justice to Roman Catholics. 
Dr. Brann’s attempt to give another ver- 
sion of Archbishop Hughes’s action, than 
that it was based on a bona-fide intention 
to accept the neutral schools as satisfac- 
tory and to provide religious instruction 
outside of them, reduces him to the plane 
of very disreputable politics. ‘This is the 
most regrettable mistake in the bouk, tho 
we find in it at various points a good deal 
of harmless electricity, which passes off in 
a flash, and is of account in no other way 
than showing the good Doctor’s tempera- 
ture. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Ch. 
Piepenbring, Pastor and President of the 
Reformed Consistory at Strassburg. Traus- 
lated from the French, by permission of the 
author, with added references for Kuglish 
readers, by H. G. Mitchell, Professor in 
Boston University. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. $1.75.) The French 
original of this book was published about 
seven years ago and very appreciative- 
ly uoticed in She Presbyterian Review 
soon afterward. It is now translated into 
English for the first time. The author isa 
pupil of Reuss, whose influence is seen 
throughout the book, tho in a modified 
form. ‘Che author assumes substantially, 
the fragmentary theory of the Pentateuch, 
and treats hissubject under the three heads, 
each representing a period in Israelitish dé 
velopment—Mosaism, Prophetism and 
Levitism. The method followed in the 
book is the critical and historic, tho1t1s 
carried on with constant reference to dog- 
matic interest and reverent consideration 
of the spiritual ministry of the Bible. In 
the old sense the book is not orthodox. It 
represents the old orthodoxy to be a prod- 
uct of Jewish rabbinism and Christan 
dogmatism, and fatally impaired by the 
historical study of the Bible. It proposes 
to free the Old Testament from Rabbiule 
influences and pursues a method which 18 
intended to establish faith in the manifes- 
tation of God in history, and in his inter 
ference in the world with a view to the sal- 
vation of men on a basis of solid and unde 
niable facts. There is no trace of contro 
versial temper in the hook. Facts are 
stated with great brevity and without ex 
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the history is recognized systematically. 
In fine we should go as far in commending 
the book as we can without committing 
ourselves to its conclusions iti all points. 
A fair example of it in both relations, the 
good and the bad, is the following extract, 
with which we close our notice, adding only 
that we do not hesitate to pronounce the 
book one of the best and soberest of its 
class : 

“ When, having shown the divergencies, con- 
tradictions, errors in the Bible, we go below the 
surface to the substance of things, we are 
obliged to admit tbat the Bible has not 
only a human, imperfect, transitory side, but 
also a divine, perfect, unchangeable, eternal 
side. Some have wished to see only the former, 
others only the latter side. To be fully in the 
right we must recognize that one exists as well 
asthe other. This is coming to be understood 
pior® and more even among conservative theo- 
ldgians. There, then; is not the great difficulty. 
It is rather in separating, distinguishing, in the 
Bible, the divine from the human elements. 
This dificulty, together with habit and tradi- 
tion, leads many pastors who would probably 
admit the buman and imperfect side of the 
Sceiptures, to speak of them nevertheless as it 
they were from one end to the other the unadul- 
terated Word of God. This is cncouraging 
Christian people in an illusion which is thought 
innocent but which may, and many times does, 
become injurious. In fact, when the people 
learn, and the day comes sooner or later, that 
the Bible contains errors, they are led to doubt 
revelation itself, since they have been made to 
believe that it is to be identified with the so- 
called infallible letter of the sacred Scriptures.” 


Falth and Criticism, (kh. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2.00.) Under this tithe we 
have collected a volume of Kssays, by nine 
representative Mnglish Congregational 
ists. ‘Tiey do vot cover the ground system- 
atically; in fact, some wide gaps appear in 
the list of topics, No attempe. seems to 
have been made to secure unanimity of ex- 
pression, Hach author has enjoyed his in- 
dependence; and written in perfect freedom 
aud frauknues-, and on a theme of his own 
selection. In the end this freedom is a 
gain to the Mssays, which make the impres 
sion of perfect openness aud honesty in 
their treatment of the subjects under dis- 
cussion, ‘They reflect the general caution 
and prudence of the writers, and show that 
With them at least advanced scaolarship 
does not mena reckiess attack on Ciristian 
faith. The tone of the Essays is reassuring, 
particulhaly tn speaking of What has been 
gained by a century of criticisin and setting 
It against What has been Jost. ven of 
Frederick Christian Baur, of 'Tibingea, we 
read : 

“We owe much to Baur, the celebrated au- 
fhorof that hypothesis ; the couservative school 
would litve been wiser if it} had calmly exam- 
ined what he had to say and opened its eyes to 
the real discoveries he was making, iustead of 
shouting itself hoarse im defense of every jot 
and tite of its old uncritical opinions. To Baur 
We owe an incalculable debt of gratitude for 
teaching us to read our New Testament from 
the inside. tle has shown us how to look for the 
mindsof the writers, and low to detcet the proc- 
esses of thought out of which their writings 
Krew. Nevertheless, hisextravagant hypotheses 
have been broken up and shattered. With 
thea’ nost inevitable habit of an inventor, he 
has mdden hisinventions too far, until he has 
Made imagination take the place of perception. 
That the twelve Apostles excommunicated St. 
Paul, denounced him as a false apostle, and 
called the Communion of his converts a syna- 
Kog of Satan; that St. Paul in turn anathema- 
tized the twelve Apostles, and despised them as 
false brethren w lati sired to make a Tair show 
inthe flesh; that the Church was then rent in 
twain by a fearful feud, which set the two par- 
ties in direct antazonism to one another, a feud 
Which lasted on till down in the second century 

this isnow felt to be at best a wild exagzgera- 

tion of the facts.” 
Again, in the Essay on the Atonement, by 
K.F. Horton, late Fellow of Oxford, who 
has just delivered the Lyman Beecher Ll, c- 
tures at Yale, we have a reassuring note as 
to som» phases of the doctrinal speculation 
of the day. Hesays: 

“According to biblical ideas, as Pfleiderer 
Says, there is no such thing as a vicarious pun- 
txhiment of Christ, for vicarious suffering is ex- 
Piation instead of punishment. But now a cer- 
tain school of pietism committed itself to the 
idea that God punished Christ, punished an inno- 
Cent person for the guilty, and pardoned men 
because he had thus discharged his anger 
against menon the head of his Son. [t was this 
Perversion of biblical truth, offeredas an inter- 
bretation of the Atonement, which invited the 
attack of Socinus, and has for two centuries 
past driven numberless minds that are susce pt- 
ible of clear thinkingand of moral discrimina- 
tion into the positionof Unitarianism. This re- 
sult was further accelerated by the sensuous and 
unthinking insixtence on the Blood and the 
Physical sufferings of Christ which became com- 
mon with Zinzendorf and his tollowers. It is 
a theory of the Atonement far removed from 
the essential teaching of the New Testament 
invented by an unintelligent mysticism and sup- 
ported by the falss exezasis of a fe v proof-texts 
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produced the widespread alienation of thought- 
ful men from Evangelical Christianity in the 
modern world.” 


Paracletos; ov, The Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. By the Hev. Sherlock Bristol. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.. New York. $1.00.) 
This is a very straightforward and inspir- 
ing little book. The authorisin no sense a 
perfectionist, and steers his path clear of 
perfectionism, the objections to which he 
sees both from the practical and theoretic 
point of view. He does, however, believe in 
the Holy Ghost as a practical agency in 
Christian life of far higher power and im- 
portance than most Christians realize. 
The book compares with ordinary discus- 
sions of the topic as revival times compare 
with common times. It isa little book of 
great inspiration, simple conviction and 
earnest testimony. Sanctified Spice; 
or, Pungent Seasonings from the Pulpit. 
By Madison C. Peters, Pastor of the Bloom- 
ingdale Heformed Church. (Wilbur F. 
Ketcham, New York. 41.50.) There is pep- 
per and sauce enough in these papers, not 
to add that they are sometimes saucy. 
Yet the author keeps well within the 
boundaries of his orthodox creed and the 
limitsof propriety. We do not suppose these 
rapid explosions represent his preaching. 
We should be glad to learn, however, that in 
expanding to pulpit dimensions and pulpit 
dignity he did not lose the pith and point 
and fireand aim of these telling di>charges. 
Christus Consolator; or, Comfortable 
Words for Burdened Hearts. By Gilbert 
Haven. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.25.) 
Bishop Gilbert Haven died some thirteen 
years ago, in 1880, but left behind him, 
ready for the press, the papers which are 
now published by his son. Gilbert Haven 
was a strong man, whose cheer was as good 
asabattle in the dark times of the late 
War. This collection shows the spiritual 
and gentler side of his character, and his 
familiarity with the riper experiences of 
Christian life. It isa book of faith anda 
ministry to faith in the varied phases of 
Christian need.— Vision and Duty. A 
Series of Discourses. By the Rev. Charles 
A. Berry. (EK. P. Dutton & Co,, New York. 
31.25.) The preacher of these sermons is 
minister of the Queen Street Congregation 
al Church, Wolverhampton, and recognized 
as one of tne best’ preachers in England. 
The sermous collected in this volume show 
him entitled to his. place amony the 
* Preachers of the Age,’ where the pub- 
lishers place him in this volume. 











The ser- 
mous are hot theological, nor are they prac 
tical in the poor and meayer sense of being 
hortatory. They handle truth and duty as 
they now present themselves to men in 
a forcible, effective and interesting form, 
which makes them a decided addition to 
the series in which they are published, 


Theosophy; or, Psychological Religton. 
The Gifford Lectures Deltvered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1892. By F. Max 
Miller, K.M. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 33.00.) We can hardly imagine 
anything more incongruous than these 
lectures and a characteristic Scotch Pres- 
byterian audience. How they would mix 
or hold together at all, we shall not at- 
tempt to imayine, The Oxford professor 
tells them they must go to the sacred books 
of the Kast, not only to learn where Chris 
tianity came from, but to understand it 
atall. He makes the discovery of the one- 
ness of God and the oneness of the soul, 
principal themes in his lectures. In true 
pantheistic phrase he says that the oneness 
of the objective God and the subjective 
soul forms the final consummation of all 
religion and philosophy, and identifies the 
Hebrew “Lam that lam” with the panthe- 
istic doctrine of absolute being. He seems 
to know more history than Harnack and 
more theology than Thomas Aquinas, and 
holds forth as ap authority in philosophy, 
history and theology, as well as the source 
of all that isknown of comparative philolo- 
gy and comparative religions. What the 
conclusion is, we have endeavored in vain 
to decide. Mr. Miiller calls it Theosophy. 
He does not, however, tell us what he 
means by Theosophy, except as he con- 
nects it with another equally non- luminous 
term, in the phrase—Theosophy ; or, Psi- 
chological Religion, and adds that the 
point of faith in religion so conceived is the 
essential unity of the soul with God, He 
conceives of this union ina mystical fashion 
rather than as pantheistic, and defines it, in 
the most intelligible phrase we have found 
in this part of his book, as surrender of the 
human will to the will of God. Indian 
elements entered Christianity, he main- 
tains,by way of Alexandria and its com bina, 
tion of Aryan and Semite, not a very strik- 
ingly new thought, we should say, tho he 
does not fail to puta certain kind of novelty 


into it by pressing it far beyond what 


sober scholars like Harnack have held. He 
tells us that Monogenes, Prototokos, Hyios 
tou Theou, are borrowed from Greek phi- 
losophy, and that, too, a Greek philosophy 
which had drawn the germs of its ideas 
from the Kast. We have no space to discuss 
these assertions and only note our doubt. 
Max Miller lacks neither ingenuity nor 
fertility in the production of proofs; but be’ 
will require all his power in both of these 
lines to trace the source of these primitive 
Christian terms to Grecian philosophy. 


The People’s Bible Discourses upon 
Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, Holburn Via- 
duct, London. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) The latest num- 
ber in the popular and telling expository 
series is Volume XXI, Mark and Luke. 
We have often spoken of this work asa 
commentary for all sorts of people and for 
all sorts of uses to which a commentary 
can be applied. It is not scholarly and net 
learned, and would be spoiled if it were. 
It runs on the line of those things which 
Holy Scripture is principally intended to 
supply, and it supplies them in a strong, 
sensible and effective manner. 


Unsettled Questions Touching the Foun- 
dations of Christianity. By J. M. P. Otts, 
D.D., LL.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.00.) The four chapters of 
this volume are ‘‘The Davidson Divinity 
Lectures for the Year 1893."? They make a 
book for thoughtful young men whose faith 
has been more or less unsettled. They are 
not intended to cover the whole ground in 
controversy between faith and doubt, but 
toaid serious and thoughtful young people, 
through the perplexities which come with 
modern speculation. The author gives hisat 
tention to these points and treats them ina 
thoughtful, suggestive and helpful way. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Messrs. ee will publish Gen. 
Lew Wallace’s ** Prince of India” in a week 
or two. 


.Mr. Arlo Bates, who is to become Pro- 
fessor of Literature at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will resign his 
editorship of the Boston Courier. 


.. »-Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt has published, 
through Messrs, Longmans, a volume of 
“Pictures, Portraits and People” in Ire 
land, entitled ** An Enchanted Castle.”’ 


.-Mdward Lassiter Bynner, author of 
“ Apnes Surriage,’ The Beguim’s 
Daughter,” ete., and Librarian of the Bos 
ton Bar Association, died in that city, 
August oth, 


” 


eed A volume of sermons by the Rev. 
Artbur Brooks, entitled “ Life of Christ in 
the World,” will be published in Septem 
ber in Whittaker’s “Library of Church 
‘Teaching and Defense.” 


.Mr. Maarten Maartens, the popular 
Dutch author, declares that he received 
more kindness from strangers during bis 
fortnight m England than in the thirty 
four years of his previous existence. 


“An Innocent Impostor and Other 
Stories,” isthe name of the new book by 
Maxwell Gray, author of “The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” which will be published 
immediately in Appletons’ ** Town and 
Country Library.” 


. Tne Hon. Isaac Vownsend Smith, Con 
sul-General for Siam,is the author of the 
article on ‘' The Crown Prince of Siam,” in 
the August St. Nicholas. The September 
issue of this mayazine will be the first since 
the Wide Awake was merged in it. 


..The series of the ‘Story of the Na 
tions,” issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is 
being translated into the Marathi and Gu- 
jurati languages, the work having been 
undertaken by the tutor of Prince Gaik- 
war, of Baroda, British India, at the na- 
tional expense. 


.Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of the 
distinguished astronomer, is making ar- 


rangements to give a course of three, 


lectures to children in various parts 
of the country, as well as one designed for 
normal schools on “‘ How to Teach Astron- 
omy to Children.” 


...-Harper & Brothers announce ‘“ The 
Private Life,” a collection of three short 
stories by Henry James: ‘‘ A Child’s His- 
tory Of France,’”? by Mr. John Bonner; an 
illustrated edition of Mr. Walter Besant’s 

Rebel Queen,” and, in ‘The Franklin 
Square Library” “The Nameless City,” by 





Stephen Grail, 


.-The August number of The Review 
of Reviews has brief commu: ications from 
twelve prominent professors of political 
economy and finance upon the present 
monetary situation. The North American 
Review, for August, deals with tbe same 
problem, in its two leading articles, by the 
Hon. Jumes H. Eckles, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and Governor Pennoyer, of 
Oregon. 


.By arrangement with Messrs. Plon, 
the Messrs. Scribner will publish the au- 
thorized English version of the Memoirs of 
the late Chancellor Pasquier, edited by the 
Due d@’ Audiffret-Pasquier, and entitled “A 
History of My Time.’’ They will also issue 
at an early date Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s latest story, the sequel to ‘ Kid- 
napped.”’ The author’s original title, ‘‘ The 
Adventures of David Balfour ”’ bas been re- 
tained, tho the English edition will be is- 
sued as ‘* Catriona.” 


.-Among the éditions de luxe which 
the Messrs. Macmillanare preparing for the 
coming * ason are Miss Rossetti’s ‘Goblin 
Market,”? illustrated by Mr. Lawrence 
Housman; “‘Our Village,’’ by Miss Mit- 
ford, with Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustra- 
tions: the humorous poems of Thomas 
Hood; Rip Van Winkle; and Tenny-on’s 
poems, areprintof the book published by 
Moxon in 1857, with illustrations by Mil- 
lais, Holman Hunt, Mulready, Stanfield, 
Maclise, Rossetti and others. The large 
paper copies will be limited to one hundred. 


-Mr. Alfred B. Starey, who has been 
for some five or six years identified with 
the editorship of Harpers Young People, 
died on Sunday evening last, in this city, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Staurey was of 
English parentaye, and his immediate fam- 
ily connections still are across the ocean. 
He was a man of admirable qualities, of 
peculiarly refined and amiable personal 
traits, and to his care no small measure of 
the success of his journali-tic charge has 
been due. He was unmarried and scarcely 
in middle life. 

> —_——————. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. Complete and Un- 
abridged; the Text Conforming to the Lat- 
est Se holarly Editions, With manv L.dus- 
trations af er Frank Howard. (First pub 
lished in 1833.) Flexible leather, gilt top, 
and untrimmmed edges 5x t& Group Num 
ber Two: Histories. The Life and tveath of 
King Joon. Pp. 7. The First and Second 
Parts of Henry the Fourth, Pp. 6 and 1% 
The Life of King Heory the Fifth, Pp. 12 
The Life ot King Henry the Eighth Pp, 197 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Secona, 
Pp. 7. The Tragedy of King Kiehard the 
Third, Pp. 239. New York and London: @, 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Per volume (na box)... $0 79 


Sohrab and Rustum. An Episode. By Mat- 
thew Arnold, 74x5,pp. 44. New York, ¢in- 
cinati, Chicago: American Book Co 0 20 


Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, Base “dl 
on Xenophon’s Arabasts, Books LTV. 
gether with Inductive Studies in the Uses ot 
the Greek Modes, Based on Xenophon’s 
oe a Book IV. y William kt. Harper, 
el ~LL.D, and Clarence F. Castle, bene 
i Mgxal “§ pp. 127. The same : ; 07 
The American Scholar. Self-Reliance. Com- 
pensation. By Ralph Waldo kmerson, Te 


x5, pp. 10K, IMM s< cosi'cahet-cccud 0 20 
The Golden Treastry Psalter. Being an Addl- 

tion with Briefer Notes of the Psalms Chron- 

ologically Arranged. By Four ¥riends. 64% 

x44. pp. xi, 271. New York: Mac millan & , 

CAP. dkvsdas ho cwawenccstenedaqgted oo 


The Bible and its Theology as Popularly T aught 
A Review, Comparison and Ke-Statement. 
With more kspecial Reterence to ¢ ertain 
Bampton Lectures and Recent Works en 
Atoneme - and Inspiration. By G. Vance 
Smith, BA. 734x5, pp. xvi, 871.) ‘The same 

A School agate ofthe United States. By Wil 
linn Swinton. Being a Revision of Swin- 
ton’s “Condensed School History of the 
United states.” 74gx5, pp. dk. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Co. 090 

Darwin and Hegel. With other Philesophical 
Studies. Ky Davia G. Kitehie, M.A. tax 
54, pp. xv, 285. The same : 

The Dynamo. ite Theory, Design and axes 
facture. By ¢ Le dag M.A., A. ELE. 
and FE. Wallis, rs LE.K. With one hundred 
and pirety Sicuentts 4. T44x5'4, pp. xiv 
520. New York: Thomas Whitt BMGT seccscce. OD 

Bible Lamps for Little Feet A Collection of 
Bible {| tories and Sketches in Prose and 
Verse for Childen. Edited by Chares B. 
Morrell, M.D. Profusely Poe 9 sted, MWqx 
7 yp. 286. Cincinnath, The Standard 
Publishing Co, ; can se 

Iluw. A Wandhook of Christian Fndeavor ' 
Methods, 654x444. pp. iv, Isl. The same... . 0 90 

A Chapter on Cholera for Loy Readers. His- 
tory, Symptoms, peeroneon and Treatment 
of the Disease. By elter Vought, PL.w., 

M.D Og x4 pp vii, W7. Philadelphia, x 
Penn.: T A. Davis Co ; 0 75 

Jack-Knife and Brambles. By Attic usG. Hay- 
gooe, Sr. . pp. 08. Nashville Tenn.: 
Pubsishing — of the Methodist k pisco- 





pal Church, South. ...........+- 1 00 
A Complication in Hearts. A Novel: ‘By Fa- 
mund Pendleton. 746x5, pp. 244. New York: 
The Home Publishing CNicciose-+cecveueusess 
Biography of the Rev. G. H. Atkinson, D. D. 
Wit h Ilustrations. Journal of Sea Voyage 
to Ore gon in 1848, and Selected Addresses 
and Printed Articles, and « Particular Ac- 
coun? of his Church Work inthe Pacific 
Northwest Prepared by the Rev. Myron 
Eells, D.D. Compiled by Nancy Bates At- 
kinson, Portland, Ore.: F2 W. Bates & Co. 
The Classic Myths in English L iterature. 
Based Chiefly on Bulfinch's “ Age of Fable’ 
(1855). Accompanied by an Interpretative 
avd Tllustrative Commentary. Kdited aby 
Charles Mills Gayley. 136X5, pp. Xxxviil, 539, 
Boston: Ginn & CO.......ece eee e eee e ce eeeee 1 65 


Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I, Dret 
Borlesungen, gehalten zu Miinchen. Von 
Heinrich ron Sybel Edited, with Notes, by 
A.B. Nichols. 7x5, pp. x. 126. Thesame... 0 66 

College Series of Latin Authors, Catullus. 

Ed' ted {bY Elmer Truesdell asbaniaienen 746x5, 
pp. 1, 273. The same oe 

‘Buffalo Bill.” From "Prairie to Palace. An 
Anthentic History of the Wild West. Com- 
piled by John M, Barke (* Arizona John"), 
pra the Anthority of “en W. F. Cody 





‘Buffalo Bill’). 734x56, 15. Chicago 
aud New York; Rapd, McNally & Co.....--. op 
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Seventy Years on the Frontier. Alexander 
Major’s Meroirs of a Lifetime on the Bor- 
der. With a vreface by “ Buffalo Bill.” 
Edited by Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 8x54, pp. 
Pe ENDS Sick pccausnasescentherbesays 8) 
Stortes of the Sea. By John R. Spears, aaria 
Blant, Charles E. Carly, Ge orge Howe, MD. 
Stories from Scribner Series. 5x34, pp. 2h. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons ... . 075 
The Railroad Question A Historical and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Railroads, and Kemedies 
for their Abuses. By William Larrabee. 
74x54, pp. 488. Chicago, IL: The Schalte 








cans dos \eseecbsuxscubbccussouces 1 
Deliv. By Maria Lousia I tool. “txh, pp. ‘ty, ret 
New York: Harper & Bros ; OW 
The Nameless City. A Novel. By stephe n 
grail. 8x534. pp. 255. Thesame ... pee 00 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1), Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Life of 
Sir Richard F. Burton. 


By his Wife, ISABEL Burron. With nu- 
merous Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps, and two colored Plates. In 2 
vols. &vo. Cloth, £12.00. 


The career of the late Sir Richard F. Burton, the 
distinguished traveler, ang editor of “ The Arablan 
Nights,” was, perhips. the most adventurous and ro- 
mantic of any Englishman of the last generation, 
je was an encyclopedic scholar, and much more 
thanascholar. He knew and had seen more of dark 
Africa then most men, and more of Mohammedan 
landsthan any man. It seemed » simple th'ng tor 
him to travel in disguise among fanatics where dis- 
covery meant death; but his life was many sided, 
and his biography tllustrates a remarkable variety 
of interests. Lady Burton has proved her literary 
ability before, and in these volumes she has done 
justice to an exceptional opportunity. 








Camp-Fires of a Naturalist 
By CLARENCE FE. Epworps. The Story of 
Fourteen Expeditions after North 
American Mammals. From the Field 
Notes of Liwis LINDSAY Dyck, A.M., 
M.S., Professor-of Zodlogy and Curator 
of Birds and Mammals in the Kansas 
State University. With numerous II 
lustrations. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
This book sketches big game hunting in the West 
from afresh point of view. The author describes 
the actusl adventures and experiences of a natural- 
ist who bas hunted from Mexico to the northern con- 
fines of British Celumbia, pursuing grizzly bears, 
monntain sheep, elk, moose, and other rare game, 
As ap outdoor book of camping and hunting this pos- 
sesses a timely interest, aud italso has the merit of 


scientific exactness in the descriotions of the habits, 
peculiarities, and haunts of wild animals, 


The Tutor’s Secret. 


By VicToR CHERBULIEZ, author of ‘ Sam- 
uel Brohl and Company,’ *‘ Saints and 
Sinners,”’ etc. No. 120, Town and Coun 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, #1.00, 


“T have derived the most delicate and acute pleas- 
ure from the perusal of * The Tutor’s Secret,’ yet it is 
a pleasure which can only be obtained by a serene, 
leisurely, artistic enjoyment of its exquisite literary 
qualities. ; . Pregard the extreme tnterest’ and 
attachment with which the character of the tutor in- 
spiresus as one of the ereatest: triumphs of fiction ; 
and all the other characters are admirably drawn,” 

-OUIDA, in the Fortnightly Review, 


*The hero tells his own story, and he and the hero 
ine are admirably drawn. One chapter is as fine as 
anything in modern literature.”’—London Athenaeum, 


e ° = c 
From the Five Rivers. 
By Mrs. F. A. STEKEL, author of “ Miss 

Stuart’s Legacy,” ete. No. 121, Town 
and Country Library. I2mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, 31.00 
In her comprehension of the strange phases of [n- 
dian life. her sympathy with the reasoning and 
moods of ithe people, and her quick perception of 
effective and humorous contrasts. Mrs. Steel suggests 
Mr. Kipling tn his pietures of the native Indians, 
Mrs. Stee!, however, filn’s more characters among 
the women and chiliren, whom she has sketched 
most sympathetically and vividly. Her book is a 
fascinating one in its mingling of comedy and pathos, 
and it is not strangethat the writer has quickly earn. 
ed an exceptional reputation in England. 


A Truthful Woman in 


Southern California. 

By KATE SANBORN, author of ‘‘ Adopting 
an Abandoned Farm,” ete. A new vol- 
ume in Appletons’ Summer Series, 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

In her vivaciousand picturesque account of South- 
ern California the author of * ayn ge an Abandon- 
ed Farm shows the quickness of observation, de- 
lightful bumor, and originality which made her 
former book *o popular with the reading public. Her 
book furnishes facts as well as amusement, and it 
will have a permanent vaiue asa truthful picture ot 
Southern California, 

For sate by all booksellers: or, will be sent by mail 


on receip! of prwe, by the publishe rs, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 BonbD Street, NEW YorK. 


= THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND, 








Inks the Pendust Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clearand Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink frota ad- 
heriny tothe pen the busy scribbler is nc 
y troubled with inky fingers nor unsik htly 
blots upon his documents 
a Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on applicatic: 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St., New York. 








20th Edition. HUM for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


— it Falls Off, Turns ey fe ane she ftemedy. 


By Prof. HARLEY PAR 
C. 8. LONG & Co., WI3 Arch St., Pitatslnbta, Pa. 
f very one shonid read this ittle nan .”’~—Alnenwur , 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ASEnTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO,,2 m2 Broadway, N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 27°", 


Kem ington 5 


Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


CHARLES SUMNER. | .. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


E = Oe ik Gl ee — ee ae 


Price, $5,00, Postage or Express Prepaid, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON 8ST. New YORK, 





MUSIC, | 


THE ~ neha EST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 


NDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


SUNNY; IDE SONGS. 


DR. W. H. DOANE. 
830 | Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 


per 100.) Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN 


) a. 
76 Bast 9th st... New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and casy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
FISCH fo40, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave., cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 





JLCHURCHECO,, Music Pablishers, Cincinnat! O 





WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil Agents making $50 per week, 
Monroe Frazer Mf'y Co., X MN La Crosse, Wis 


N MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN } 
2a. Vimiles from Philadelphia. sole 
The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
je A courses of study for the academic year 
will he « se nt on applic ation. 


MINN NESOTA, Northfle ld. 


CARLETON —a— 


Northfield, Minn, 


an lansicot School for Girls. 
a. ertific ate S accepte a by Well “sley — 


Wel Madison Avenue, N 


a COLLECE > 


Avd Hudson River Institute 
ine ely and beautifully located in the Hudson 
Affords superior advantaves for ther- 
) education to boys and girls, 
Careful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 








« 
For Mlustrate od € ratalowive, 


coL 1. AS § ati OL EGE Graws. Cc ig 


Next, Session begins 12th Sept ws. 
Vv DR. WARDEN, Box 153, 


MiSs &. D. DOREMUS’ 


1K ISLAND, Kast Greenwic h. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


. On Narragansett Bay. 8 


r illustrated catulogue, 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Spe celal. 
ye lectric Tights, steam ue "at and ele vator 





EL WIR A COL L EGE SCHOOL OF | 
Six specialists in musical faculty. 

for work of highest erade 

RUFUS S. GREEN D.D., 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Soth and s6th Streets, N 


Miss wang V. Emerson, 


“AND DAY SCHOOL FOR-GIRLS. 
. th vear opens Oct. 4, 1895. 


EVELYN COLLEGE. 


, The examinations for admission tok v: 


oa Weane miny, ‘Se piembe r 25th, 24th, 
‘Term opens September 
young women a fall Princeton course of study under 
stostruction of the Princeton Professors. For the 
5 q in addition to the 
courses In Bnoglish 
ee BARON i; arly English, History of Art, ( ‘onstitu. 
tional Government and International | aw, 
Physics, Higher Mathematics, Chemistry and Geoloay, 





An 


of vacancies and 


mends a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours 


Casco Bay. 


the Languages, 





EDUCATION. 


g¢ mcy influence. If it) merely hears 
is something; but if it 


that 


tells you about them is asked to recom- 


Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
A VOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 


York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lat- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad 
dress B.A. care of ING EP ENDENT, 130 Fulton: Street, 
New York. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its (oth year September Mth, offering enlarged 
opportunities, Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College fitting Course. Address 


Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND, 


MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFEF’S 


pORnarES aye deep h SCHOOL 


Opens October Pye in gay the largest city in 
Maine; healthful climate; beautiful situation on 
School located in most desirable part. of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses, 
French and German with Foreign Teachers. 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 
culture, Prospectus on application, 


ARCYLE SCHOOL 


for Girls. Mrs. HOTCHKISS, South Orange, N. J. 


Home School for twenty young 


ASHLEY HALL ladies. Ten Bab from Boston, 


MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 2d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, and College Jit eet courses. Music, Art, and 
Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home school for boys; genial climate, country 


life, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct. 2d. 


Hlustrate da Cate logue. Box IM, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 


culars address, EPMUND H, BENNE ra. Dean. 


PENNSY LVANIA Philad: alphia. oes c hestnut Street. 
MIs ER’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOAKDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


unde r the a poorer the sede “>see nts in Prince- 


is valuable in proportion to its — 
1 7° 1 HE a SCHOOL, 
under the direction of E + ~ ad College, 
and Special ym 
» AMUEXANDE Rt, Secretary. 


TREE HOLDIN JOINSTITE a OTH Y FAIR. 
soys’ * wet Ad School, 
par: Bs and Business Cour 
A A. CHAMBERS, A.M 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF a 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 
Tustric tion Sa. Supervision careful, y 
Programs sent upon applic ation. 





est: iblishe r Ish. . ear aot Sept, 
and Collegiate de partnonte 
Certificates “i ‘ a “al uk leading Colleges and Univer. 
A. COMSTOCK, President. 


abl nen y. Academic 


Unexcelled advantages for onc eraduates, all 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec. 
*, hew methods, ample appliances ; also, opportu- 
nities for advanced or specialized work. 
Sixtieth Year opens October 4th, 1845. 
For information, address 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Excet- 


LL IDAY SBURG sc HOOL 
Young “1 omen and Girl 
Methods adapted io the in- 








tion e = © pitonally be aucitl, 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Affords tine : ady Bath for c neat nd. social - 
t 


ing. with thorough J pers ation fer the best College: 








wd r. For illus catalogue, ad: 
A.G. BENE Die T, Prine ipal, Clinton, N.Y, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY > 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OLLTO. 


Early application necessary for September, 


MARIETTA COLLEG 
Academy of Marietta College, 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information. addres 
Pres. JOUN Ww. SI M LPSON, Mi 


METZGER | 





A Home Se ‘hol | for Girls. 


Pr 
INSTIT UT E! | Number L ia Send for 





MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, Princ orits 


est. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location and healthe 
ft climate. No School in the country offers better ade 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 26th. 
1020 Prospect street, CLEVELAND, Ohio, 
The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
English, Me thematics, Classics, French, Sormen, 
Music, Dancing, Fenc ing, Drawing, etc. Appl 4a 
J. HOWE ALLE N, Sing Sing. ) 
N*s. Ww York MIL ITARY AC ADEMY, ee 


Prep. vem. at Worrall Hall, Peekskill, 
Cou. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 








TH EC OA Ks, Lakewood. N. a T ihe Misses. ar. 
rington reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
spec jal courses. Circulars and le aflets on applic ation, 

OBERL IN Cc ‘OL L EG E offe rs 4 liberal educa- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. for both sexes, 
Twenty-five professors. Elective courses Tuition, 
#40.a year. 14 fine buildings. Literary societies, ath- 
letic grounds, gymnasiums, under trained professors, 
est musical advantages. Lectures, libraries, labo- 
ratories, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
open to Christian stutents of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to College classes, 


OBERLIN AC A DEMY graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 559 students, 
All departments open Sept. 20th. 200 page cata- 
logue free. 
W.SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850) Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 27th. For circulars a -d oon Pe apply to Princi- 
pals, OGONTZ SCHOOL 1 - o PA. 


THE ONSEN NG SE MINARY 
for nz Ladies. 

Musical Director, Albert Koss Parsons. Delsarte 
European Travel Class, Proximity to New York 
— city advantages, Twenty-sixth year opens 
sept. Miss ©, C, FULLER, Principal, 

SING SING On-the +-Hudson, New York. 


y ACADEMY 
RIVERVIEW cdGateny. 
58th Vear, Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization, BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


44th year beyins Sept. ith, 898. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physiclan. Memortal Uall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses, For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 5}), 
Koc kford. mM 














EW YORK, Newbureh- -On- theeHudson 
se: rete of PREPARATORY SC HOOL, 
 #600a Year, no extras, init. 3 boys. 
I want eight-year-old boys of good stuff from par- 
ents of good sense next ‘all. 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free ; and “er nts 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W.SIGLAR. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton. 


24th year begins Sept.15. Both sexes. P. 4 neat +. an 
College, Teaching or Business, Frene h, ia rman, ees 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium, H.K.TI RASK, Prin. 









MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS, 2426 Washington Ave nue, 


St. Louis Hygienic College 
Of Physicians and Surgeons. Seventh annual ses- 
si on opens Sept. 2ath, 843. Men and women admitted. 
Full three years’ course. Address for catalogue, 

5. W. DODDS, M.D... Dean. 











TEMP! EE oRar & 1A DIE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Sprin N.Y. Thirty-ninth year begins 
Sept. 20) Address C¢ TAS. F.DOWD, PhD . Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE ,tiir: 
AURORA, N.Y. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthfut, New Building with Modern Improvements. 


Session begins September 20, 1843. Send for Catalogue. 
K. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY t'six.stt*™: 


urses, ialists in © lassics, 
i= ey Mag Enlarged samen ment insures su- 
perior advantages at moderate e xpe nse. Tith year 
opens Sept. 1.) For Catalogue, addre 


Rev. WM. R.NEWHAL L. “Principal. 


\ TEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 27th Year. Is provided for 
giving asuperior education in Collegiate, Eelectic, 
and Prenaratory De partments; alsein Music and Art, 
Mus HENRIE’ "TA KU'TZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philada,. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 50th year begins Sept. 14, 185. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 

Cabinets. Send for Ilustrated rospec tus to 

MIssS A. E. STANTON, v rincipal, Norton, Mass. 





WItESON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Fifty niles southwest of Herrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumbertind Valley. Six trains d: ully. Border cli- 
mate, avoiding bleak north. #250 per year for board, 
room, etc,, and all coll ge studies except music and 
art. Large music college and art school, Music de- 
percene nt this year. 164 tndependent of free classes. 
‘ull faculty. College course. BLA and B.S de urees; 
music college, BLM. Handsome park, large building 
steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, labora’ orie 
ete, No charge for distant pupils during C hristmas 
and Easter vac ations. 

Key. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres., C hambersburg, Pa. 





Ww iNiamsport Die kiusen | Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa, Both sexes. Regularand Flec- 
tive Courses, Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, spec ialties. Steam 
heat, electric light, home comforts, $225.40 pa ay. 
Catalogue free. Year opens Sept 4th. E, J. GRAY. 
D.D., President, 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


——— F. GOUCHER, President. 


A representative Protestant Institution of the high- 
est Collegiate grade for the education of young 











CARLISLE, PA. | 


women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent upon application. 





Science; in Agriculture, 





UNIVERSITY secint ito Tat. 


onfer 


LAW SCHOOL { (for graduateeourse) 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, pao and pond Professor. 
Address for catalogue, 


OF. RUSSELL. 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City 





a. ning. Mechanical anil Ke 
owed. Posizraduate courses : Master's aud 
A catalogue at bine “ton appheation os ae ae eee “ 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, 


Courses tor degrees in 
ve terimary Medic ine, 






Biectrical gineering: in 





WASHINGTON and 


NINETY THIRD VEARo 
to prepare for study of the Je 
Observatory. Athletic F 


ens ce eeempher 0 sth. 
eld and new "Gy 





JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


Fully equipped for college work. Elective courses adapted 
Laboratories for Chemistry, Minerslogy and Biology. New 
mnasium HED al Director. Expenses very moderate. 


E PRESIDENT, Washington, Pa. 
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Financial. 
THE SCARCITY OF CURRENCY. 


A MARKED feature of the monetary 
situation is the scarcity of the circulating 
medium. Money—actual cash—whether 
coin or paper, commanded 3 to 57 pre- 
mium in New York City,and money brok- 
ers have offered a little under those 
percentages for all the cash brought to 
them, A depositor in any of the city 
banks cannot draw out currency except 
in small amounts and for family use. In 
their efforts to relieve the situation these 
banks have gone on loaning money to 
country banks and to merchants, in spite 
of a withdrawal of deposits by Western 
city banks and savings institutions, until 
to day New York banks have loans out- 
standing which exceed the sum of their 
deposits by millions of dollars. 

To carry out their intention of relieving 
the money wants of the community so far 
as possible, these banks have issued Clear- 
ing House certificates to each other, bear- 
ing 6% interest and have suspended re- 
ports of the banks individually, the Sat- 
urday’s statement covering all the banks 
in the Clearing House collectively. These 
certificates are issued as money by one 
bank to another in lieu of cash when due 
in the regular course of exchange ; cer- 
tificates are consequently issued by strong 
banks to weak ones while serving the fur- 
ther purpose of binding all the banks into 
one huge institution for the safety of the 
whole in the present crisis. If the ques- 
tion is asked, Where has the cash gone to 
which a few months ago was suflicient 
for all purposes? The answer is, in sev- 
eral ways. To secure themselves against 
senseless runs the savings banks have 
been keeping a larger sum of money on 
hand than usual. Banks in the interior 
for somewhat the same reason are hold- 
ing a larger amount of cash in their safes, 
Then, too, there is no doubt that foolish 
people have been hoarding money, put- 
ling it away in safe deposit vaults and in 
hiding places. It mustalways be remem 
bered that our business is conducted on 
credit, not by the passing of actual money. 
There is but $23 of money per capita in 
circulation, while bank clearings alone 
average annually more than $1,000 fer 
person. If everybody wants cash, it can- 
not be had. Distrust, started as to the 
real value of our currency by the Sher- 
man Law, has spread to business in gen- 
ral. It is largely sen iment now and 
may take a turn toward confidence at 
any moment, particularly if Congress acts 
promptly. 

Meanwhile the scarcity of money isa 
sign common to panics, and in time it 
Already the pre- 
mium paid for currency is bringing out 
some hoarded money. Then—and more 
important—the scarcity acts pre- 
mium international money, gold. 
Altho the rate of exchange does not now 
favor importations of gold at a profit, yet 
the premium makes imports profitable. 
About $20,000,000 in gold has lately ar- 
rived London, or is now on the 
Another source of supply is the 
increased bank-note circulation, rendered 
possible by the low price of Government 
bonds. Since January Ist the Comptroller 
at Washington has received over $23,000 ,- 
00 of United States four per cents, sent 
him as a basis for bank notes, and his office 
has facilities for turning out over $1,000,- 
00 of new notes per day. As this ques- 
tion of bank notes has more than a pass- 
ing interest, we insert here a table show- 
ing the transaction : 


works its own cure, 


as a 
on 


from 
ocean, 


The bank buys $100,000 of U.S. bonds 


RO RASHONS. ia siscras tinharansarnaneatettoeee’¢ $110,000 
[t receives bank notes for 90¢....$90,000 
Less if redemption..........20.005 4,500 5,50) 
Making the bank’s actual cash in- 
WROTE, -ivciceuawanes snes sscan' $24,500 
Receipts : 
The bank receives bond interest. 4,000 


Expenses : 


1% tax on circulation....... meisiecatein $855 

Expenses..... sioareae sissies siakiorwiins 155 

Sinking fund torepay the $10,000 
premium paid on bonds...... 





Annual profit 





or about 10% on the money actually in- 
vested. The profit depends entirely on the 
Ow price of the bonds, and is not great 


enough to tempt the banks except that the 
pressure for more money turns them to 
this mode of getting a larger amount to 
relieve the strain. In some cuses savings 
banks, having Government bonds and not 
wishing tosell them at low prices while still 
wanting the bank notes, have loaned these 
bonds to National banks for the purpose of 
taking out bank notes which are at once 
paid over to the savings banks to increase 
their cash. Later on when the panic 
passes the money can be paid back and 
the bonds redeemed at a loss of interest 
only. 

In interior places the scarcity of money 
leads to serious inconvenience in paying 
off workmen. Factories have stopped for 
this cause alone. The lawsin some States 
say that wages must be paid weekly and 
in cash—a hard thing todo. Many of us 
remember the ** token” money which was 
in circulation after the War and which 
was issued by firms and corporations on 
their own credit. We may yet see some- 
thing of the kind this year, if the scarcity 
continues, 

Mr, August Belmont has a very ingen- 
ious suggestion. It is that corporations 
(say, for example, the cotton mills in Fall 
River Mass., where the money famine is 
getting severe), issue due bills, stating 
‘this is not in payment of wages, but an 
evidence that so much wages is due John 
Smith.” This would not contravene the 
statute, for it would not be ‘cash.’ At 
the same time, under the Jaws of the va- 
rious States, being promissory notes for 
wages, these notes would be a preferred 
lien on the factory. If made out in small 
sums, and if the grocers and butchers 
would take them, and if the banks would 
receive them, they might tide over the 
period of scarcity and their issue might 
keep some factories running which other- 
wise would have toclose. Another plan 
well thought of is to issue and circu- 
late certified bank checks. In all these 
various ways the community is meeting 
the crisis, tempted by the premium on 
money, which is only another way of say- 
ing that money is very much in demand. 
In time the trouble will be cured. The 
reliance is on Congress and on the sober 
good sense of the American people, 


—- 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE premium on currency, to which 
we made reference in our last issue, con- 
tinued as the chief adverse factor in the 
world of trade and finance during the 
weck past. Sales of currency and gold 
were made at as highas 5, premium, and 
at one time a general suspension of cash 
payments by the New York banks seemed 
imminent; but the premium oifered 
brought into circulation much money 
which had been hoarded throughout the 
country, the banks managing to supply 
the imperative demands of their regular 
customers. At the end of the week the 
premium was only 14, and receipts of 
gold from Europe, as anticipated, afforded 
greatrelief among the banks, Besides draw- 
ing a great deal of money from hoard into 
active circulation, the premium upon cur- 
rency has been attended with other good 
results, for it has enabled the importation 
of a very large amount of gold from 
Europe in the face of advances in the rate 
of foreign exchange, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have impeded 
the movement. This is explained by the 
existence of a premium of from 1 to 27 
upon gold coin ‘to arrive,” the same as 
upon currency for immediate delivery. 
Tue premium bid has enabled importers 
of specie to pay higher rates for sterling 
bills against imports, each 17% premium 
offsetting an advance of about four cents 
per pound in the price of the bills, At 
the end of the week the premium on gold 
to arrive had declined in sympathy with 
the lighter demand for currency on the 
spot ; but commercial bills against exports 
of grain and cotton were so largely 
offered as to suggest a decline in sterling 
to the normal importing point. A like 
premium on currency and on gold in 
transit succeeded the panic of 1873, also 
after the collapse of credit in 1878. It 


was to meet the indications of a similar 
lack of currency that the United States 
Treasurer issued, in September, 1891, the 





circular in regard to silver certificates 
which was repeated a few daysago. The 
total engagements of gold in London for 
export to this country since July 28th, 
when the movement began, are £4,240,000, 
in addition to which $1,000,000 has been 
secured in Paris for New York. The 
Bank of France is manifesting a willing- 
ness to release at a fair price a considera- 
ble portion of its stock of American coin, 
now that exchange necessitates gold ship- 
ments in our direction. The Bank of 
England advanced its rate of discount to 
4%, which action, in connection with the 
advance in the rate of discount in the 
open market in London, is likely to shift 
any further large demand for gold to 
Paris, until the Bank of England is again 
ready to supply bids for specie. 
that the yellow metal is coming in so 
freely the position of our banks is fraught 
with much less danger. 


Now 


The following figures, covering the gold 
import movement at this season for sev- 
eral years past, proves that the current 
receipts are unusual, to say the least : 


August. September. October. 
ee $22,000,000* 
WO iva cccisieuess 333,000 $1,308,536 $3,118,330 
WR otic sccnnnees 1,594,755 7,451,428 16,807 47 
a ectaiv scat cross 1,724,565 1,425,632 2,021,638 
ag OO 497. 927 2,400,091 796 088 


* To date. 


Following the decline in the prewium 
on currency came a much easier tone in 
the market for time loaus on stock and 
bond security, which has been at high 
tension for several months, In the latter 
part of the week a number of prominent 
trust companies made four months’ loans 
the character stated, amounting to 
over $5,000,000, at 67; and renewals of 
maturing loans were granted in many 
cases by the same institutions on similar 
terms. It is fair to presume that this 
ease in collateral loans will — short- 
ly be followed by the extension of 
greater assistance by the banks to their 
mercantile customers. For time 
there has been practically no market for 
paper, and rates are held at 187 for choice 
indorsed receivables which the banks are 
forced to purchase, Once let the ice be 
broken and there will be a general demand 
for such investinents. The only reason 
for the flatness of the paper market is the 
senseless scare in every part of the coun- 
try, and particularly among the banks. 
There is reason to believe that a large 
proportion of the banks in the West and 
South hold a cash reserve of 50% or more 
of their deposits, and yet they are calling 
upon New York to furnish them funds to 
Bankers from the coun- 


of 


some 


move the crops. 
try may be met in Wall Street every day 
who admit this. When they go home 
and move the crops, or supply other de- 
mands, from their depositors’ money, we 
will have a good market here for paper 
and for time loans, and throughout the 
country there will be less despondency. 
History of previous panic periods is bound 
to repeat itself. 





The foreign trade returns for the port 
of New York for the month of July show 
a small decrease in the aggregate move- 
ment compared with July, 1892. Of 
merchandise only, the imports and ex- 
ports amounted to $73,273,070, against 
$73,722,931 last year, a decrease of $149,- 
861. The loss was entirely in imports, 
$40,621,930 against $45,459,258, a decrease 
of $4,831,328, of which $3,950,387 was in 
free goods alone. The exports increased 
from $28,263,673 to $32,651,140, owing to 
the increased activity in the outward 
movement of domestic produce. 


The strong message of President Cleve- 


| land, calling upon Congress to repeal the 


silver purchase law, was well received, 
and will have more effect upon trade 
generally if it appears that Congress is 
about to act asit should for the good of 
the entire country. 
Business in dry goods is still on a very 
restricted scale, altho jobbers report a 
slight improvement on the week. Staple 





cottons are irregular in price, but not 


pressed for sale; while woolen goods are 
weak, and, with few exceptions, lower 
than last reported. The stoppage of tex- 
tile machinery has reached large propor- 
tions, the reduction in current output of 
goods probably exceeding 25¢. In other 
departments of trade there is little change 
to report. The security markets were 
feverish, and net changes were small, tho 
the tone at the close was cheerful, -Rail- 
read earnings are declining largely, and 
constitute the greatest drawback. The 
Government crop report was without 
special influence. No, 2 ‘red winter 
wheat is 4 cent lower, and corn } cent 
higher. Cotton is 3-16 cents lower on the 
crop report, and coffee is } cent lower for 
No. 7 standard. In other products no 
important changes occurred, tho beef 
hams declined from $18 to $17, and tur- 
pentine from 264 to 254 cents per gallon. 


Silver bullion recorded a pronounced 
advance, resulting largely from a demand 
for the China trade, which found only 
small stocks in New York dealers’ hands 
to fall back upon. Last week the London 
quotation for silver was 33}d. per ounce, 
and 72c. was quoted in New York. The 
current quotations are 343d. and 75%c. re- 
spectively. Still higher prices were made 
in New York during the week, but the 
break in sterling exchange operated to 
reduce the New York figures. 





The loan market during the past week 
has displayed many signs of returning 
ease ; but it is still true that the call loan 
market is not a criterion of the general 
situation. Such loans were made at the 
Stock Exchange at rates ranging from 2¢ 
to 6¢, averaging about 47%, with renewals 
generally at 405%. compara- 
tively little difliculty in placing any class 
of stock. In time loaning rates, how- 
ever, there was until Fri- 
day, when a number of leading financial 
institutions offered to take dividend-pay- 
ing stocks under four months’ loans at 6%. 
Mercantile paper continues quiet, nor is it 
t» be expected that there will be any 
marked change until the banks have less 
urgent calls upon them from their own 


Tnere was 


no relaxation 


customers. ‘he supply is large. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Decrease. 


August 12 August 5. 




















LOGDS. ..c0. cece B411,795,700 = 408,717,500 *#5,078,200 
ass cnocnus 63,624,800 55,029, 800 2,305,000 
Legal tenders... $3,700 248,700 438,000 
Deposits.........- 5 ZW) 741,700 
Circulation ...... 735,000 6,502,990 #743, 100 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
BpPesieS. vcccccccsece $55,634,809 $55,029, 800 $2,305,000 
Legal tenders.... 22.83 .700 23,288,700) 408,000 
‘Total reserve... $76,505,500 ST 218 50 2,713,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. WS, 059,875 93,28, 30) 185,425 


Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require. 

MODUS. ccccccces 16,545,375 14,017,809 
Excess of reserve August Lith, 1492.... 

* Increase, 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked. 





U.S. 4s, 1907, registered...........+ jaracpees 110 11 
U.S. 44, 1907, COMPOD.....00 wccce coves coves 110 ill 
Ext. U.S, 26 1891, registered........06 cseece 95 
CUPrency 66, 1895. ....cccccrscccersevvcvceccess 103 
Currency Ga, 1806... ccccccccccccccccsccccecess 105 
Currency 6s, 18Y7.......+++ 

Currencyés, 1898 ... ‘ 

Currency 68, 1899.....-ccccoccccccscececseccces 1 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


Bid. 
ar adi viiscscratacsedbaeriic deuxunicecee” 
a sind c0nss sae eatedbicedisesverse wadenece 4.8544-86 
Cable transfers. ......ccccccesscccecececs 4.87 -871¢ 
Commercial lO .........00-ceeeeecreees eee 4.T9NG-T09G 


BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending August 12th, were as follows : 


| Tradesmen’s 


Seaboard National.. 174 r ae. 
4 | Westero Nat'l. 


Shoe & Leather...... 12 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city bank 


stocks were as follows: 


Bid Bid. 
Manhattan..........- 





175 | Western....... iiteaiiioe 107 
Seaboard...........-- M3 | 





O¢ 
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INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 








Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Clafiin Company, ist pfd.... .. 
Go. dO, 24 DIG,.......ccccceree om : 
Thurber-Whylaod Co., com........ «+ es wy 
do. do. DEA...2000 Bor 
Trow Directory. .......cccsececsseee oe * 
do do preferred ........ -+ sl 
Proctor & Gamble, com ....+...+++ 116 
deo, do. DEG .ccc00. 200008 My ° 
P, Lorillard Co., com.........s0.-05 «+ - 
do. GO, PIG...ccccccce coves 100 107 oe 
Black weil’s Dur. Tob, Co., com.... .. 16 
American straw Koard Co.. a0 
Collulotd CO. ...c0.c00. corvccccccccs oe Wile 
New York Hiscult Co,..........6 «+ 20 22 21% 
Diamond Match O0......60eeeee wee oe oe “4 
Eppens, Smith & Wieinann Co... .10% 108 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.Ata regular mee.ing of the Board 


of Directors of the Garfield National Bank, 
held Wednesday, August 9th, Mr. W. H. 
Gelshenen was elected President of the 
bank in place of Mr, A. C. Cheney, de- 
ceased. 

The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing,at Washington, is working over- 
time to meet the demand for currency. The 
Bureau is now turning out 40,000 sheets 
daily, which is equivalent to 160,000 notes 
or $1,250,000 in value each day. 

Farmer Hatch will likely renew 
his efforts for an auti-option bill, There 
is no doubt, but that President 
Cleveland would veto it, and it would not 
get the support of the Agricultural De- 


however, 


partment that it received last session, 


....Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


25 shares National Shoe and Leather Bank... 
200 shares Third Avenue Kd. Co.......... 159 @, 160 
50 shares Seaboard National Bauk............. 170 
2 shares Memphis City Bank, Memphis, 
BD ca cnnsscsvensansonceesaeueesenssrss sen eee iv 

15 shares Saratoga Vichy Springs Co.......... 140 
“Che Executive Council of The 


American Bakers’ Association have de- 
cided to postpone to a future day, here- 
after to be fixed, the Convention adver- 
tised to be held at Chicago, September 6th 
-7th proximo, This action is owing to the 
present tinancial crisis and the inability of 
bank officers to leave their posts of duty. 
.-The of the United States 
and Canada in July was estimated at over 
$12 000,000, This makes the total since 
January Ist over $98,000,000 against $76,- 
000,000° the last year. Fire 
underwriters have good to feel 
gloomy. They have sutfered, not only 
from fire losses but fromthe depression of 


fire loss 


same time 


reason 


securities, which constitute an important 
part of their assets. Added to this, col- 
lections and premiums are very backward 
in payment; anda serious conflagration 
at this time would prove a double loss if 
critice se- 

to pay 


it obliged the companies tsa 


curiuies in present conditions 


losses. 


-The Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 


pany of Portland, Ore., in calling our 
attention to their carefully selected first 


gold mortgages and to the unusually fa 
vorable opportunicies now offered for pur- 
chasing the same, speak as follows regard- 
ing the financial condition of Portland : 
“In connection with othercities Portland 
has felt the financial stringency, but in a 
lesser degree than might be supposed. It 
is true that several of her banks have tem- 
porarily suspended, but the strong banks of 
the city have never been ina better shape 
than today, having more gold in their 
vaults, relatively, than any others in the 
Union; and even the banks which 
pended will, inall probability, resumeina 
short time, as their capital in every case is 
unimpaired and their asssets far exceed 
every liability. 
confidence 
posits.”’ 


sus 


The crisis here is past, and 
is noticeable in increasing de- 
-The extent of the shut-down move- 
among the New England cotton 
mills is not fully appreciated. Toward 
the close of last week 3,300,000 spindles 
and 84,000 looms were idle. This meant 
a curtailineut of over 33,000,000 yards per 
week, chiefly brown and bleached goods, 
denims, etc. The financial 
crisis was the chief cause, tho nany mills 
took advantage of circumstances to make 
repairs, etc., while others shut down be- 
cause of drouth or to anticipate demands 
for higher wages, That the cotton indus- 
try is notin a really depressed condition 
is shown by the last quarterly reports of 


ment 


ginghaims, 











Fall River corporations. Thirty-one cor- 
porations, representing $18,740,000 in 
capital stock, paid out in dividends $414,- 
750, an average of 2.217. The shut-down 
will aid in stopping any accumulation of 
goods, and thus in the end have a whole- 
some effect. 


.A most striking illustration of the 
scarcity of currency occurred last week. 
The Chemical Bank refused to pay out 
cash to the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company on a check 
for $700,000 needed for pay rolls. The 
Chemical Bank is one of the marvels of 
New York City. Its shares, nominally 
$100, sell for $4,600 each. It has $30,000,- 
000 on depesit. The railroad Company is 
one of its largest patrons, keeping an 
average balance of $10,000 on deposit. 
The railroad has been in the habit of 
asking the bank monthly for a varied 
assortment of currency—so many one 
dollar bills, so many twos, so much silver 
The bank did not feel at 
liberty to pay out so much currency at 
such a time of scarcity, leaving the com- 
pany to make up its pay rolls as best it 
could from its daily receipts of currency 
along the road. The only drawback to 
the company was the inconvenience in- 


change, ete. 


volved. The bank and the railroad 
continue on the best of terms, Mr. C. M. 
Depew, the President, acknowledging 


that the action of the bank was justified 
by the circumstances. Banks did not 
arrange our currency system, nor are 
they responsible for the widespread dis- 
trust. In acting cautiously and conserva- 
tively they are helping not only them- 
but the interests of the whole 
community. The incident is one more 
example of the plight into which we have 
thrust ourselves, 


selves, 


.From a very interesting review on 
the money situation which appeared ina 
recent issue of The Press from the pen of 
D. O. Esbaugh, President of the New Eng- 
land Loan and Trust Company, the follow- 
ing interesting extract regarding ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison is taken : 

“President Harrison grew up in one of 
the families of the plain people of Ohio. He 
made a strugyle for a good education, and 
wotit. He early in life married a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman, and they 
set up a model American He be- 
came a member of one of the leading 
churches, and might be described as an 
exemplary Christian wan. He went early 
into the War. and distinguished him 
selfasa soldier. He chose the law as his 
profession, and became the leading lawyer 
of his State. He entered Congress, and 
made an excellent record. He was elected 
to the Presidency. During his term of 
ollice the finances of the country were 
greatly unsettled. In November, 1890, the 
greatest Commercial house in existence 
failed. The alarm caused by this failure 
was world wide. In the half pamic which 
followed it more important failures occur- 
red in New York City than have occurred 
during the present disturbance. Millions 
of American securities held abroad were 
thrown upon our market. A silver law in- 
comparably worse than the Sherman 
Law, bad been in operation since 1878, The 
Sherman Law itself had been enacted in the 
July previous to the Baring failure. Two 
huudred and fifty millions of Governmert 
bonds would mature on September Ist, 1S91, 
Gold had been going out of the country in 
almost as large amounts as during the early 
months of 1803. Many influential journals 
declared that the Treasury was bankrupt, 
and that it would be impossible to pass 
September Ist without a financial crash, 
These statements were discredited, but it is 
true that great concern and uneasiness 
prevailed among all classes of business men. 

“The President, on his way to Vermont, 
stopped on the 19th of August in Albany; 
and when called upon to address the crowd 
that had gathered to meet him, he incorpo- 
rated into hisremarks a clear statement of 
what he proposed to do respecting the 
finances. ‘This is what he said ; 

“*T do not intend to enter here upon any 
subject that can excite division ; but 1 do 
believe that the General Government is 
solemnly charged with the duty of seeing 
that the money issued by it is always and 
everywhere maintained at par. I believe 
that I speak that which is the common 
thought of us all, when I say that every 
dollar, whether paper or coin, issued or 


home. 


stamped by the General Government, should 
and everywhere beas good as any 
Iam sure that we would all 


always 
other dollar. 





shun that condition of things into which 
many people of the past have drifted, and 
of which we have had, in one of the great 
South American countries, a recent exam- 
ple, the distressed and hopeless condition 
into which all business enterprises fall 
when a nation issues irredeemable or de- 
preciated money. The necessities of a great 
war can alone excuse that. 

“*Tam one of those that believe that 
these men from your shops, these farm- 
ers remote from money centers have the 
largest interest of all people in the world in 
having a dollar that is worth one hundred 
cents every day in the year, and only such. 
If, by any chauce we should fall into a con- 
dition where one dollar is pot as good as 
another, 1 venture the assertion thut the 
poorer dollar will do its first errand in pay- 
ipg some poor laborer for his work. 

“* Therefore in the conduct of our public 
affairs, I feel pledged for one that all the 
influence of the Government should be on 
the side of giving the people only good 
money, and just as much of that kindas we 
can get.’ ” 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA™T STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of * Selected Securitivs.” 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 





DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


sVTEXES 1 
Kk. SRPEINIBACHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to W per ceot, investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 


Care of Estates ama Properties, Collection 
tents 
Real Estate, matenkes Loans, Insurance, 
Special atte aes wiven tothe Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000, 


City and Loans payable in Gold, 
Interest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchunge, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
HM. BB. PALMER, 


ile fens. Montana. 


STATE, county "AND. “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
ligh Grade Lovestments, 
« .. .... e solicited, Correspondents: Fourth 
National bank, New York; National Bank of the Ke- 
public, Chicago; Mere hant * National Bank, Helena. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Ciilteedged 1 rigace Loans & 
K nvestments. 
Write for particu 


INVESTMENT 
BOND, 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Protits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
payment. BLA. Chamberlain, President, HM. Knox, 
Vice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d) Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. PS Hurle y, Assistant 
Cashier, 


















Real 
WHITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


| Conetre. Kan., Boston, Mass., 
*biladelphia, Pa. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8¢ GOLD MORTGAGES 8, 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and «a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS, 


A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cor. G. W. Cobbs 


(Established Is867.) 


MEAD & COKE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
Ey 


STATES 
L¢ YA N ~ by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender, 


Correspondence invited, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


managed, We rent, 
rents, pay taxes and 
after assessments. 

negotiated, payable in gold secured 


collect 
look 


Six per cent. Interest paid on time deposits, Invest- 
ments made for customers, Correspoudence solic ited. 
Garnespontient : Chase Nat. Bank. New Vork v 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnitic ent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
peonaces a coke equal to Peunsylvania. Lron, Silver, 
zead, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quarries , t 
islue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in 
formation Can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
Cage, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world, The same 
conditions exist at Duboth, and io tuany lines of 
business it is already Chicayo’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary coustry, woich is rapidly develop. 
ing. While west dou't fail to visit Duluth with a 
View Of lav« sting, as you Can make it the most profite 
able trip of your ife, Caillou or write to 


C. KE. LOVETT & CO, 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, j 


The bed-rock upon which fuortunesare built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, iu the business 
worid, show the instability of stock values. It is 
ditterent with investinents in realty. 

GkkAT EA Lis, MONTANA, 

offers unexcelied opportunities to the careful invest- 
or. Immensity and stauvility are the attributes of her 
resources, and evory present Cond tion presages a 
ereat city that will rank with tue foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid sv-veins for water sup, sly, 
electric ligoting and sewe re; fifteen miles of elec. 
tiic street railway in operation ; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
jots 50x12) feet, one-half muie from the business 
center (city water and electric tigut available), cor- 
ner lots €6 0, inside lots $4, rhink this over and buy 
alot. Address 

Gareat Falls Water Power and Townsite Co, 








——— | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 
BROWN BROTHERS & © .s 


BANK ERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


(¢) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absviulery secure. literest pay- 

0» HE ee he annué ‘lly by draft on New 

ersonal attention given to afl 

loans. | aac references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wase 


Ist MORTGAGE, 

ECcCENT, GOLD BONDS 

issue adby Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
‘oO. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 

companies in Colorado, property valued at over 500,- 

(4), has no indebtedness other than these bonds. bor 

full information address 

see” RS) ust & Safe Deponit Co. Trustee, 

26 seventeenth si., Denver, 
or room 29, 10 Browdway, N.Y. City. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at $ to > per cent. interests Wecan 
loan it for you on Keal Estate Security 


at@Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U. 


#50, ouou 10 YEA R 6 
PEI 


S.A. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Equitable Building, Denver. Colo, 

HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECUKITIES. 

We olfer safe and vermanent dividend pay tug gold 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sore for amount tuvested and 
promising large protits in dividends and increased 
Values ihn corporations controiled by ourselves, 

Correspondence and personal calls solicited, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, LOWA, 

Capital, -  - - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undly ided Karnings, 265,356 1S 
INCORPORATED 187°. 

Otfers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real bstate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York, Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company hus no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited, 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres, ie EF. COFFIN, Treas. 
DoF. WITEER, VO Pres . H. BLAIR, Sec. 


Safe “Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in Gob. 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


IOWA FARM 


MOR FGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, 
are invited to examine Hiate ‘rest and principal net to 
lender, ‘Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references. Seud for descriptive pamphlet, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Blag., Chicago. 
first National Bank Bidg., lowa Falls, fa. 


TEXAS LOANS AND. INVESTMENTS 


Fourt oe Years’ yxperience. 
New York City: tenere Geers Tad Christian Un 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank 
Montreal; Third National Bank, , 
San Antonio, Texus: Lockwood National Bank; Sap 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, scotland: ‘ne Scottish-American Morte 
gaye Company wimited 
For wees ion write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


slides ammerce Street, Man Antanto Trex28, 


— 


Conservative investors 


EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Re: iwhes Tide-water. 


Eighteen months o!d, has 24 industries In successful operation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,00G population, elec- 


ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. 


Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 
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THE M!IDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage witb the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
any of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


Gnited States 
Slorigage Bo, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject co check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS. 

sR. HENDERSON -President 

OUNTZE oom > President 

- YOU} adv. Pres. & Tr, 
1 TURNBULLGL..Adsist. Treasurer 
AM P. ELLIOTT............ Secretary 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William &. Batley, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dicsey, Jr., Lewis Mey 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles Kk. Henderson, Edwin Packard 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Kichards, 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav EF. Kissel, James Timpson, 


The Trust Company of America. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00, 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Hullding, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 years’ experience, Correspondence solicited, 
T. BE SWEERT, Pres't, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 

$200,000 worth for sale by the 


df 
bi Gold Bonds Peabody Investment & Trust 
if 


»., boston Bik.. Denver, Colo.* 



















SPER CENT, GOLD MORTGAGES, 
$200 upwards. One to tive years time. Interest 
collected tree of charge. Guaranteed and absolutely 
=. VY yan have spare mo.ey to invest write us for 
stand refer 


ence, 
GUULD & WHET WORTH. Seattle. Wash, 
OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a ftair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
| OWN Western loans which are 
|not satisfactory, and you 
) want to sell, or 
|OWN Western postage 
| that should be foreclosed, 
| ‘Taecn “ rite to the 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT CO., 
| KANSAS CITY, - = MO. 
Full description desired, 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

PARTICULAR attention 1s called toour Club 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers can secure a reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub- 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
hames of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One month........ $ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00] One year.........-- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber. ........e000ee0s $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.......--+- 5 00 
Three years to one subscviber......+----. on: 
Three subscribers one year each...........- 7 00 
Four years to one subseriber...... ebsncuenss: eae 
Four subscribers one year each........ coeee SSD 
Five years to one subscriber..... Ravine ete 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each....... OE 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each, Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPEN DENT is not sent to subscrib- 
We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 


ers after their paid time bas expired. 


of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that. effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
Magazines for 1893, will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 


Clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read” 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 








POPULAR EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WORLD’S FAIR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


ADDITIONAL DATES IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


So great is the popularity of the half-rate excur- 
sions to the World's Fair that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has ¢ecided to increase the num- 
ber of trips h pursuance of this plan ular ex- 
cursions will be run August I2th, l6th, 22d, 2th, Sep- 
tember 9th and 13th. These excursions will be run 
under the same conditions #8 those which have pre- 
ceded them, and will afford every one av opportunity 
of attending the World's Greatest Fair at an incon- 
siderable cost. 

A decided improvement in the train schedule, 
which accelerates it so as to deliver the passengers 
in Chicago at an early hour the following afternoon, 
places the special train almost on an equality in the 
Ma'ter of speed with the best express trains. 

The special trains are composed of the standard 
coaches for wuich the Pennsylvania RKatlroad is 
famous, Only one ban par is passed on the road, and 
the arrival inChicagol so timed as to giveabundant 
opportunity for engagin —7 before nightfall. 

eave New York 9:00 A.M.; 

3; Newark, 9:25; Fk lizabeth, 9:32; New 

43; Trenton, 10:25; Philadelpiia, 11:30; 

; Dowingtown, 12:22; Parkesburg, 

12: 2; Lancaster, ; Conewago, 

1:57; Harrisburg, 3:0 P.M., arriving in Chicago early 

the next afternoon. ‘ihe excursion rate, good only 

on the —— train and valid for return within ten 

days, 1s $20 from New York, $18.25 from Philadelphia, 
anu proportionately low from otter station s. 

Ma. y expressions of satisfaction have come from 
those who tuOk advantage of the earlier excursions 
of this series.—Adv, 


PITKIN & BROOKS, 


WHEN you go to Chicago do not fail to call at the 
old-established and popular Louse of Messrs. Pitkin 
& Krooks, corner ot State and Lake Streets. From 
the art centers of Europe are gathered the quaintest 
noveities in china and glass by a representative of 
this house, and even if you do not intend to purcnase, 
a visit to the store is time well spent. There are in 
addition, glass ware and china of all varieties, even 
down togoodsof the lowest prices. When one hes 
bought of Messrs. Pitkin & Brooks, he is sure to 
becomea regular customer. 


a 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


A FAVORITE Way of trave'ing between Baston and 
New York is over the old-established Norwich Line. 
Boats leave Pier 40, North Kiver, every duy except 
Sunday at 6 P.M. and a fast steamboat express train, 
hewly equipped and first-class in every respect, 
leaves New London #t 5:35 A.M., reaching Boston at 
Yo’clock. A good night’s sleep is therefore atfurded 
all passengers. A train leaves Boston in returning 
every day except Sunday,at 7 0’clock and isdueat New 
London ai 1:26 P.M. This route isa favorite route with 
people of New London, Norwich, Worcester and many 
other sections of New England. The water route of the 
Norwich Line is entirely wichin Long Island Sound, 
end summer tourists and visitors from Europe, as 
well as those from the West, in traveling between 
Bosion and New York, will be well pleased with the 
service offered by the old beige Line. 

















THE Trust Company of America, with headquarters 
at Vopeka, Kan., and oranches at Philadelphia and 
Denver, bas a paid-up capital of $70,000 and nego- 
tiates first mortgage loans, buys and sells municipal 
and corporate bonds and trunsacts a general finan 
cial aud realestate business, The managers of this 
Company have had a great many years’ experience, 
are thorougtly conversant with Western values and 
securities, and offer thelr services to our readers from 
whom they invite correspondence, 

. 

Far away among the rolling plains and bristling 
mountains of Montana is a little knoll dear to the 
hearts of many seatcered abroad over our land. 
When, in that memorable month of June, 1876, Inany 
days after the event itself, the news was flashed 
from the far Northwest over the length and breadth 
of the Jand that long days before, Custer and his band 
had been wiped out, cut to pieces, annihilated, the 
sudden, unforeseen intelligence fell like a weight 
from Heaven, and the heart of the nation seemed to 
stop its beating. It was impossible to credit it, 

As the story became known, however, it was seen 
that it carried its own confirmation, From far up 
the Missouri a solitary steamer had plowed its way 
to the gates of civilization, bringing with it the 
wounded survivors. The presence and sight of these 
could not be gainsaid. However sad it might be, it 
was evivently true, and the nation mourned. It 
seemed as if the hearts of some might never beat 
again. 

‘The year 1876—Centennial Year—was a momentous 
one viewed from the standpoint of Indian affairs. 
Allefforts heretofore made to place the yieat Sloux 
nation—as we call them-—on reservations and perma- 
nently allay the discontent which existed among 
them, bad proved ineflectual. Many there were who 
stubbornly refused to do so, except as it te uporarily 
suited their purposes and schemes. 

The discontented, mischievous element were ruled 
in great part by two personages. One of these, a 
great warrior and a general of most decided ability, 
und as repowned among the whites as honored 
among the Indians, was called Crazy Worse, The 
other, a wily, sleek, scheming politician, or, as 
termed among bis brethren, Medicine Man, was 
known to all as Sitting Bull. kach of these men wus 
in bis line pertect, and to their standards established 
among beuutiful valieys remote trom the reserva- 
tivas, the restless, ambitious young Indians flocked 
in large numbers. 

In 1876, the rebellious nature of these bands was 
such that it becume necesrary toconcentrate a marge 
force ot troops against them to compe: them into sub- 
mission and obedience. fromthe Scuth came Gen, 
George Kt. Croos, the finest Indian Fighter and cam- 
paigner the Army ever knew, and @ large number of 
the best fighting regiments in the army, and from the 
northern country Terry in supreme Command, with 
Gibbou and Custer as subordinates, marched toward 
the region in which Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull were 
supposed to be located. if 

Terty and Custer marched from Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, then a very tmyportant post far out on Lhe 
frontier, hear the present town of Mandan, North 
Dakota. 

Custer was finally sentoff on a scout with his regi- 
ment, the 7th Cavalry. Striking and following a 
large Indian tral, by the aid of their Indian scouts, 
they definitely located the hostiles over in the valley 
ol the Littie Big Horn River, Attacking them, in 
two divisions, supposing their number to be much 
less than tt was, Custer ang Lis own immediate com- 
mand were driven to a ridge and knoll where they 
all perished, notone map living to tell the tale. 

Th: view trom Custer Knoll isa striking one. Far 
away to he South rise dark and gloomy tre big Horn 
Mounta.ns. On the Western slopes of the Custer 
ridge, along which Custer’s men fought. are coulées 
running down to the Little Horn Kiver. Into these 
ravines many of the men had fled for safety during 
the fight, but to no avail, all were killed, Just back 
of the knol and to the east, is a deep depression, 
where itis stated Cus:er had his horses kept, while the 
command advan ed tothe hill and fought afoot, Over 
tothe west the river flows in graceful curve and shin- 
ing reach among leafy trees whese foliage casts Its 
shadowson the water. The valley is a beautiful one, 
and stretches before the sightseer from north to 
south. It may well be calied “The Valley of the 
Shauow of Death.” The slopes of the battlefield are 
marked with little marble gravestones, at each spot 
where the body of a soldier was found. 

The Northern Pacitic Ratlroad has recently pub- 
lished a brochure entitled “6,000 Miles Through Won- 
derland ” for gratuitous distribution, It can be ob- 
tained from any agent of the Company or by applica- 
tion to Mr. Charles 8S. Fee, the General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, by sending 4c. in stam ps. 

In this little publication is a chapter on Custer’s 
march and battle, and a description of the battle- 
tield at the present time, written by a gentleman who 
spent several o y in riding over the ficld and inves- 

ting the subject. 
ihe € alley is now occupied by the Crow Indians, 
whose agency buildings can be seen as one stands on 
Custer Hill. 

On the highest point of the Custer Ridge, where 
Cusrer himself stood and fell, there bas been erected 
a large monume.tto the memory of those who here 
wave their lives. Many tourists each year visit the 

spot. 
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FINE CHINAS, 
Rich Glass and Lamps 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GEMS FOR COLLECTIONS, PIECES OF MERIT 
FOR HOME EMBELLISHMENT. 





Table and Toilet Ware in Variety. 
VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


PITKIN & BROOKS, 


RIOTAIL, 
STATE & LAKE STREETS, CHICAGO. 
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’ Look for the Frane-Mann And wearers of them appreciate this fact. ‘ 
1 Maczce Vo-rece, ***:5"ss"" SHRM STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mas. 8 
7... pa ——— SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. i 
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Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like the 
paper sent. 
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Jnsurance. 


“ REBATE” ONCE MORE. 


A FEW weeks ago,a meeting of New 
York Life agents in Chicago adopted a 
resolution, preceded by the usual ‘** where- 
summing of the case, that the Presi- 
dent of the company be requested to use 
every means at his command to extermi- 
nate rebating and that the agents assem- 
bled. collectively and individually, pledge 
themselves to give him thorough support. 
Mr. McCall's response, dated July 29th, is 
given in full below as a part of the record 
on this subject: 


as’ 


** You have been advised of the resolutions 
unanimously adopted at Chicago on the 
13th inst., under which our agents have 
referred to me the question of “ rebate,” 
and have asked me to take any necessary 
steps to eliminate this practice from our 
ranks. 

‘**| do not need to recite to you the evils 
which result from it. The resolutions al 
ready referred to do this sufficiently. And 
aslhave yet to meet the first man who 
does not agree that the results of rebating 
are altogether to be deplored, I take it that 
such is your opinion. If you happen to 
live ina State where levislation has been 
had on this subject, | am sure you have been 
observing the law, and, in so far, this letter 
does not apply to you. But be that as it 
may, !] want to say to you, together with 
all New York Life field men, that hence- 
forth rebate in any form must cease. 

“If anything can be added to the lan 
guage of the resolutions referred toit would 
this: 

* Rebite 


be 
isa manifest iniquity to some 
one, agents representing the same 
company offer the same policy at different 
This touches (1) the policy holder 
and the principles of mutuality upon which 
our company is built, and (2) it interests 
you in that you are forced, either directly 
indirectly, into a conflict within your 
own bousehold. 


since 


prices, 


or 


‘Rebate defeats its own purpose, since it 
does not bring youin theend the thing you 
seek, even Lho you may be indifferent to the 
questions of law or equity. 

‘Therefore, rebating is: 

“(1) Unlawful; 

(2) Tnequitable ; 

(3) Unnecessary. 

* On the first two points Ido not need to 
dwell. On the third [can only say that you 
have certain advantages which more than 
offset any conditions you may meet. 

You have (1) acompany which the world 
knows all about; which has been tried and 
not found wanting; which has been in- 
dorsed as none of its competitors have been. 

‘You have (2)a policy which has more 
benefits and fewer conditions, at the same 
price, than the policies offered against it. 

‘To the objection that these advantages 
(which no insurance man denies) will not 
always bring you the business against the 
methods which may be employed by com- 


petitors, [T can only say (conceding the 


truth of this, because, unfortunately, it is 
true) you must let some business go. It 
will take considerable moral courage to 


lose arisk, or a number of risks, but if you 
do it once, standing squarely on the doc- 





it a second time and you may never losea 
single risk. 

“There is something in courage which 
appeals even to the man who is looking 
only fora discount, and with the average 
citizen a frank, direct, business statement 
will always prevail. By adhering to this 
you will be constantly moving into a better 
stratum of society, securing a more intel- 
ligent and desirable class of applicants, and 
thereby notonly putting money into your 
pocket but materially advancing the gen- 
eral interests of the company itself. 

‘‘lam not writiog this letter to tell you 
at this time of any particular penalty to be 
enforced if you should give a rebate. I am 
sure I shall never need to write any of our 
representatives in that way. I believe in 
the loyalty of our men and their wiiling- 
ness to carry out without flinching the 
company’s wishes in this behalf; but, for 
the benefit of any who may be weak, or who 
do not respond to these sentiments, I will 
say I trust you just as our forefathers 
trusted in God at Bunker Hill; they did 
not at the same time neglect to keep their 
powder dry. 

“While this is a general letter, it is also 
directly personal, and I therefore ask every 
field man to address me at once acknowl- 
edging its receipt and expressing frankly 
his position. These letters in reply will be 
filed as a part of the company’s records on 
this subject. 

“With renewed assurances of my interest 
in each man personally; with earnest 
thanks for the cordial support you have 
hitherto extended in the reforms under- 
taken by the New York Life, and the firm 
belief that you will join in eradicating this 
great evil, I remain.” 


One thing is noticeable and commenda- 
ble about this: the agents have nothing 
to say about any compact or any concur- 
rent action of the companies ; on the con- 
trary, they speak for themselves. There 
is asuggestion, also, in Mr. McCall’s letter 
which is in line with much we have writ- 
ten—to wit, the practical effectiveness of 
courage and consistency. It is a plain 
truth, frequently forgotten, that every- 
body respects principle and consistency 
and pluck and everybody despises their 
opposites, The man whose atteinpt to get 
a discount irregularly or a cut rate is met 
by a polite refusal which he perceives is 
the rule with everybody will go away 
with a respect for the goods and the 
dealer, even if he persists in seeking the 
cut and gets it elsewhere, It seems likea 
defeat to lose a sale by refusing to do 
what is ‘‘done elsewhere,” but if it isa 
defeat at all it isa temporary one. And 
over and over we have urged, as an ele- 
mentary maxim of commerce, that no 
no trade at allis better than a profitless 
and demoralizing trade. We couple these 
qualifying words, observe ; disjoined, they 
are a different matter. Circumstances 
may make it expedient, as an alternative, 
to sacrifice profit, or even to sell under 
cost; but such circumstances explain 
themselves and make the transaction 
proper—therefore it is not demoralizing, 
tho profitless. 

Another fact is that rebate has about 
runits length, Itis too acutea mania to 





trine that your goods are not offered at 4 ; > 

what you can get, but at what they are | continue; the only question is of the 

worth, you will probably never have to do | manner of its ending. Whether Mr. 
INSURANCE. 


THE THIRTY- THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Surplus, - 





have 





COME LIE ins ee 


OF NEW YORK, 
SHOWS 
Assets, - - - ~ $8,085,362 26 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
: it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


1,528,966 54 


McCall means—that is, with an intelligent 
foresight of what it may temporarily in- 
volve—literally and simply that he will 
have no more of it in the New York Life 
we wait tosee. If he measures justly the 
entire situation—including, especially, the 
first of the ‘‘ certain advantages” he cites 
as at present belonging tothe New York— 
he can hardly fail to realize that the com- 
pany is ina position where it can afford 
to abandon the race for the sake of reason. 
We do not prophesy ; we do not say that 
his foresight will be as our own, or that it 
will not—we wait. There is, neverthe- 
less, an opportunity, and, as usual, it is 
passing by ; some one will he the first to 
see it. 





851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE, whether in mercantile or 
srofessional pursuits, is greatly facilitated by a 
Enowledge of Human Natare, The Genius who 
does not knew his fellowmen Fails. while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact with all 












Ne 
r, Kducation and 


In ity, with some Means, can best Learn 
i an Nature—and Make Money while doing 
so- by becoming identified with the New York City 


General Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno. I. D Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York C ity. 

Ideal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Brokers; no Rebates; gentiemanly business 
Associntes; the stron Safest and Best 
life insurance compa 
the World to Learn what business and profes 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 

young a men especially, should write for 
tener ulars immediately. 


STATE MUTUAL! 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 
Rees Ses $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES 7. 069,568: 66 
SURPLUS $1, 023,186 57 

Cash surrender values stated in every pdlicy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forteiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
$1,000,000 00 


3) 394.315 77 
85.864 96 
S),.S64 96 

&.350: 180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De 
partment, 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, ISM, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET, 








(Mass. Standard), 


Cash Capital.................... 
Reserves tor Insurance in 
force, etc 


Policy-holders’ S 
Grows AssOES. «0.06... cece cece 






H. DUTCHILER, Secretary Brooklyn Departinent, 
oun and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partment, 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General 
Rialto Buildin Chic: ago, Hl. 
W. Ss. DU VAL, General 
Depart tment 
. BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Manager, 


Manager Pacitic Coast 





AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 
aes’ GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 











es, 


LESS THAN THE COST 
of a single ten-cent cigar 
per day will it cost you to 
buy, if you are from thirty. 
five to forty-five years of 
age, a policy of insurance 
for $1,000, payable to your 
wife and family after your 
death. Which is the better 
investment? 


Write the UNION CENTRAL LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati »Ohio, 
for documents. Ohio has the best t in- 
pergace laws to protect the Policy. 

older. 








J.M. ALLEN 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
F. B. ALLEN, 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


» President, 
Vice-President, 


2d Vice-President, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 18587.) 
146 BROADWAY, 
Mutual Life Old Building. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 
W. HH. CROLIUS, Sec’y, 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Axss't Sec’y, 


STATEMENT. 
JANUARY Ist, 1893. 


OI os cc cvcnnestandsbansencexssenacsesenceued $1,697,505 54 
lL, iabilitic s. 1,088,928 94 
(08,579 35 


No. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to SIst December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
eS fe errr Terr TT Ter rT err 


$53,690,250 88 
1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393. 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3Ist December 1892...cccceseseeees 3,759,193 06 
Losses paid during the same 
RR eco ae Sucian arian $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... #7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 0) 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com 


A | ers 1,029,345 26 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Gash bn Meh. 6icicsccssscsveee cr. Seegoneous 26, 6,202 9 
NRA onc sawiareasvos coe oxen uceeemeet b 15,085 7 Tr 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hotders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 0 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 
duced atthe time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3Ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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ance 
Company: 
Dates Philadelphia, 
NNUAL STATEMENT 
500,000 00 
2,541,873 61 
141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1893. $3,183-302 47 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 


EIGHTY-THIRD 2 
Cash capita 
Rese ta . 


9 reinsurance and all other 
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Surplus over all Liabilities...............- oe 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe Frederic Cromwell 
Richard A. McCurdy a T. Davies 
nee C. Holden Robert Sewell 
lermann C. von Post S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Alexander H. Rice Charles R. Henderson 
Lewis May George Bliss 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F, Baker 


- Hobart Herrick 
Vm. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 








Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 
; ~ William J. Easton, Secretary 
Emory McClintock, Actuary 





Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 





1850. 1893.| WE 


THE UNITED STATES 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Dudley Olcott Jno. W. Auchincloss 
‘heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
Rufus W. Peckham pores E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. | (AGE Gictn Svcs, ‘iuthadona’ 


IN THE C{TY OF NEW YORK. 
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Goods ASSETS, Dec. ¢ 
Suilder | BAA BILITIES..............66. 


he two most aie tea HP pe sessiiaiamiiaiais 

YO ost popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 

are the CONTINUABLE eM POLICY which ives 

greatest possible amount of in- sued at the old life rate premium. 


: Hh cash outlay; and the GUAKANTKED IN- icie 
OME POLICY which embraces ev vd A valeable fea- 





GOOD AGENTS, desi 3 
“ENTS, ringtorepresent the Com- 
ny, are invited to address J.S. GAFFNLY, Super. Ss. 
Intendene of Agencies at Home Office. iam 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


000 61 
$1 67 


oS 


$2,325,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
Annual Cash cistributions are paid upon all pol- 


8. 

Every policy has ind -rsed thereon the cash surren- 

ch inthe event | der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 

king the tnsurea may be used as , sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statate, 

1 Pamphiets, rates and values for auy age sent on 
~ ” i > a "eC he ~ a 7 

ance With the term: reserve value thereof, in accord application tu the Company’s Ontice. 


\ NJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

BENS TED DL FOSTER. Vice-Pres, 
F, TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, 


y 
Anat. Sec. 


FORTY-EIGHTI ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


RIGUAINOO co do eucdneuouincwededaunccaes saat anese $12,531,016 75 
PC I RI cs: wieinisie 40 eSatercaicia swale siatdleveiatete 86,680,177 51 
RICNIK CUNT ANNGO OOO Ge, 255660: o/cigie oo sce e Gin viviaiwier ee ealeiels 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ..........6.c0scsesscceccs 3,916.000 00 
NIN AMIN 80) lo iaa a clare visi on Vc wecs we menue 1,096,850 08 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... — 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued,................ 971,810 14 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 87 


Na sec sad ewadvcaroudentendaenexevees 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............§119 075,888 00 
Other Liabilities......... iy Rese os Shar ata! en ot tah dian Shain ene aisle ws 1.618.362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..............--5 ++ c+ $120,694,250 89 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 





$137,499,198 99 








plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892... . 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 








Gt PGT INOONIE oi 5'o/oi5sc 0 ene ce newccwasnwns $25,040,118 93 
MIMOUGHE MONIES CUO o oas cis cesmadonedeennesinadnare ..--. 5,896,476 90 
TOTAL INCOME...............00-5. Sereeans vated $30,936,590 83 
EARBEO POND aie. cio sie ceederencen te canes Ries aeeeane $7,896,589 29 
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Sood Hygiene. 


SOME SANITARY ASPECTS OF 
BREAD MAKING. 


BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D., 
Health Commissioner, New York City. 

IT is necessary, if one would understand 
the sanitary aspects of bread making, to 
fully comprehend the present theory held 
by scientists of germs and the part played 
by them in disease. The theory of dis- 
ease germs is merely the name given to 
the knowledge had of those germs by 
medical men, a knowledge which is the 
Be- 


ing this, the old term of a‘ theory” has 


result of innumerable experiments. 


become amisnomer, <A germ of a disease 





3K GERMS FOUND THEIR WAY 





I have met journeymen bakers, suffer- 
ing from cutaneous diseases, working the 
dough in the bread trough with naked 
hands and arms. Ihave noreason to sup- 
pose bakers are less liable to cutaneous 
diseases than are other men, and I know, 
as every housewife knows, yeast-raised 
bread must be worked a longtime. This 
is an exceedingly objectionable - thing 
from the standpoint of a physician, for the 
reason that the germ of disease which are 
in the air and dust and on stairways and 
straps in street cars, are most often col- 
lected on the hands. Any person who has 
ever kneaded dough understands the way 


| in which the dough cleans the hands. 


This means that any germs which may 
have found a lodging place on the hands 
of the baker before he makes up his batch 
of bread are sure to find their way into 
the dough, and once there, to find all the 


INTO THE YEAST BREAD. 


is a plant, so small that I do not know | conditions necessary for subdivision and 


how to express intellizibiy to the gencral 


reader its lack of size. When this germ 


is introduced into the blood or tissues of 
the body, its action appears to be analo 
that which takes 


gous to place when 


yeast is added to dough, It attacks cer- 
tain elements of the blood or tissues, and 
destroys them, at the same time produc- 
ing new substances, 

But the germs of the greater part of 
the gerin diseases—that iv, of the infec- 
de- 


tious and contagious diseases—will 


velop or increase in number without 


being in the body of a human being, 
always give them the 


provided you 


proper conditions. These conditions are 


to be found in dough which is’ being 


raised with yeast. They are warmth, 


moisture, and the organic matter of the 
flour on whic the germs, after certain 
changes, feed. 

remember at this 


It is necessary to 


point that yeast is germ growth, and 
when introduced into a mixture of glu- 
cose or starch, in the presence of warmth 
and moisture sets upa fermentation, If 
the mixture be a starchy dough, the yeast 
first changes a portion of the starch into 
glucose, and then decomposes the glucose 
by changing it into two new substances— 
viz., carbonic acid gas and alcohol. 

Now the gluten, which is also a con- 
starch, 


and moist 


latter, 


stituent of dough 


affords, with the an excellent 
nidus for the developmeut of germs of 
disease as well as for the yeast germs, 
The germs of cholera, as of typhoid fever, 
would, if introduced into dough, find 
very favorable conditions for their growth. 

1 do not wish to ** pose” as an alarmist, 
nor am [| willing to say there is very 
much chance’of the gerins of typhus and 
of cholera reaching the stomachs of the 
people who eat bread which has been 
not the 


slightest cause to doubt that other dis- 


raised with yeast; but I have 


eases have been and will be carried about 
in the bread. 





growth. This is equivalent to saying that 
we must rely on heat to kill these germa, 
because it is almost certain that they will 
be there. Now, underdone or doughy 
form which man and 
woman has seen, 


bread is a every 
It is a belief as old as the hills that un- 
derdone bread is unbealthful, This repu- 
tation has been earned for it by the expe- 
rience of countless generations, and no 
careful mother will wish her children to 
eat bread that has not been thoroughly 
cooked, The reason given for this recog- 
nized unheslthfulness has been that the 
uncooked yeast dough is very difficult to 
digest. No one but a physician would 
be apt to think of disease germs which 
have not been killed during the process of 
baking as a cause of the sickness following 
the use of uncooked yeast bread. Yet this 
result from this cause is more than prob- 
I have not the slightest doubt that 
could we trace back some of the cases of 
illness which we meet in our practice we 
would find that germs collected by the 
baker have found their way into the yeast 
bread, that the heat has not been suflicient 
to destroy them, that the uncooked yeast 
bread has been eaten with it the 
colonies of germs, that they have found 
their way into the blood, and that the call 
for our which followed, 
rounded off this sequence of events. 


able. 


and 


services has 

There is a most strange belief among 
many people to the effect that physicians. 
were they able, would increase the sum 
total of disease in the community in order 
that their services might be more often 
called for. No greater lie was ever told. It 
is true that the greater a physician’s prac- 
tice the larger his income; but if | know 
anything of the most noble profession 
which honors those who belong to i’, it is 
that were its members able they would 
sweep disease from the earth, This they 
will never be able to do; but their whole 
time and attention is given to lessening the 
cause of disease, and in nothing have they 
done as much as in the investigation into 
the germs and their work. The relation 
existing between yeast-made bread and 
disease is but one more step along this 
line of investigation. 

I have already pointed out that the 
germs of disease are to be found in the 
airand dust. The longer any substance 
to be eaten is exposed to the air, the 
greater the chance that germs will be de- 





posited on it. Bread raised with yeast is 
worked down or kneaded twice before 
being baked, and this process may take 
anywhere from four hours toten. It has, 
then, the chance of collecting disease 
germs during this process of raising, and 
it has two periods of working down or 
kneading during each of which it may 
gather the dirt containing the germs from 
the baker’s hands. As no bread save 
that raised with yeast, goes through this 
long process of raising and kneading so 
no bread save that raised with yeast has 
so good a chance of gathering germs. 

What is meant by “raising” bread is 
worth a few words, The introduction of 
the yeast into the moist dough and the 
addition of heat when the pan is placed 
near the fire produces an enormous growth 
of the yeast fungi—the yeast ‘‘ germ,” 
in other words. These fungi effect a de- 
structive fermentation of a portion of the 
starchy matter of the flour—one of the 
most valuable nutrient elements in the 
flour. The fermentation produces carbon- 
ic acid gas, and this, having its origin in 
every little particle of the starch, which 
is itself everywhere in the flour, pushes 
aside the particles of the dough to give 
itself room. This is what is called raising 
the bread, 

It needs but a glance to see that it is, in 
its effects on the dough, purely mechanic- 
al. Thedough, which was before a close- 
grained mass, is now full of little holes, 
and when cooked in this condition is what 
we ordinarily call light. This porous 
quality of bread enables the stomach to 
rapidly and easily digest it, for the gastric 
juices quickly soak into and attack it from 
all sides. The fermentation of the dough, 
however, uses up a portion of the nutrient 
elements of the loaf. If it be possible, 
therefore, to produce a light, porous loaf 
without this destruction and without the 
‘“*kneading” process, which fills the 
dough with germs and filth, and without 
the long period during which the raising 
process goes on, the gain in food and the 
gain in the avoidance of the germs is ex- 
ceedingly plain. 

But while we can easily see the dangers 
which attend the use of yeast it is certain 
that the vesiculating effect produced by it 
on the dough is to the last degree perfect, 
It is apparent that if we are to substitute 
any other system of bread making we 
must have one which will give us, first, 
mechanical results equally as good, that 
is, that will produce minute bubbles of 
carbonic acid gas through the dough. 
Now itis in no way difficult to produce 
carbonic acid gas chemically, but when 
we are working at bread we must use 
such chemicals as are perfectly healthful. 
Fortunately these are not hard to find, 

The evils which at- 
tend the yeast - made 
bread are obviated by 
the use of a properly 
made, pure and whole- 
some baking powder in 
lieu of yeast. Baking 
powders are composed 
of an acid and an alkali 
which, if properly com- 
bined, should when they 
unite at once destroy 
themselves and produce 
carbonic acid gas. <A 
good baking powder 
does its work while the 
loaf is in the oven, and, 
having done it, disap- 
pears. 

But care is imperative 
in selecting the brand of 
baking powder to be cer- 
tain that it iscomposed of 
non-injuriouchemicals. 
Powders containing alum, orthose which. 
are compounded from impure ingredients, 
or those which are not combined in 
proper proportion or carefully mixed 
and which will leave either acid 
or an alkali in the bread, must not be 
used, 

It is well to sound a note of warning in 
this direction or the change from the ob- 
jectionable yeast to an impure baking 
powder will be a case of jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. 

The best baking powder made is, as 
shown by analysis, the ‘‘ Royal.” It con- 


an 


tains absolutely nothing but cream of tar- 
tar and soda, refined to a chemical purity, 
which when combined under the influ- 
ence of heat and moisture produce car- 
bonic acid gas, and, having done this, dis- 
appear. Its leavening strength has been 
found superior to other baking powders, 
and, as far as I know, it is the only pow- 
der which will raise large bread perfectly, 
Its use avoids the long period during 
which the yeast-made dough must stand 
ip order that the starch may ferment 
and there is also no kneading neces- 
sary. 

The two materials used in the Royal 
cream of tartar and soda are perfectly 
harmless even when eaten; but they are 
combined in exact compensating weights, 
‘go that when chemical action begins be- 
tween them they practically disappear, 
the substance of both having been taken 
up to form the carbonic acid gas. More 
than this, the proper method of using 
the powder insures the most thorough 
mixing with the flour, The proper quan- 
tity being taken, it is mixed with the flour 
and stirred around it. The mixture is 
then sifted several times, and this insures 
that in every part of the flour there shall 
be a few particles of the powder. The 
salt and milk or water being added, the 
dough is made up as quickly as possible 
and inolded into the loaves. 

These are placed in the ovenand baked, 
But the very moment the warmth and 
moisture attack the mixture of cream of 
tartar and soda, these two ingredients 
chemically combine and carbonic acid or 
leavening gas is evolved. The conse- 
quence may be seen at a glance, the bread 
is raised during the time it is baking in 
the oven, and this is the most perfect of 
all conceivable methods of raising it. 

Here, then, there is no chance for germs 
of disease to get into the dough and 
thence into the stomach—more than that, 
the bread is necessarily as sweet as possi- 
ble, there having been no time during 
which it could sour. This involves the 
fact that the bread so made will keep 
longer, as it is less likely to be contami- 
nated by the germs that affect the souring 
process. 

Tt will be strange if the crowds of vis- 
itors to the World's Fair do not great- 
ly increase the number of contagious 
disease, which will have to treat. 
Under these circumstances is it not 
folly of follies to open a_ single chan- 
nel through which germs may 
reach us? Is it not the part of wisdom to 
watch with the greatest care all that we 
eat and drink, and to see that none but 
the safest and best methods are em- 
ployed in the preparation of our food? 
To me it seems as though there could be 


we 


these 





es 


te ise SARK, 





BREAD WITHOUT YEAST—* THE MOST PERFECT OF ALL CONCEIV- 


ABLE WAYS OF RAISING IT.” 


but one answer to questions like these. 

I have shown the danger of using 
the yeast-raised bread, and with this I 
have shown how that danger may be 
avoided, The ounce of prevention which 
in this case is‘ neither difficult nor expen 
sive is certainly worth many pounds of 
cure, and the best thing about it is that it 
may be relied on almost absolutely. 
Those who eat bread or biscuits or rolls 
made at home with Royal baking powder 
may be sure they have absolutely stop 
one channel through which disease may 
reach them. 
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Old and 3 Young. 


DESCRIPTIVE LETTER FROM THE 
WEST HIGHLANDS. 


BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F.R.S., N.A. 


Dear Friend: 
Since parting at Loch Awe, 
oft-times 
J’ve in this highland cot recalled the scenes 
Of grandeur and of beauty we so much 
Enjoyed together in our wanderings : 
Fair Callander, with mountains, trees and 
streams: 
Loch Earn; Glen Ogle, and Balquidder’s 
braes ; 
Loch Awe, ’neath shadows of Ben Crua- 
chan, 
From Kilchurn’s hoary castle to the Pass 
Of Brander, sailing up the loch to Ford ; 
Walks to MacLaren’s runic monument, 
Admiring, by the way, white foaming tor- 
rents, 
Swollen with late rains, rushing through 
rugged rocks, 
Moving great boulders; then, beside a 
bridge, 
A lichened cliff, with pendent mountain 
ash, 
Over the river Strae—a charming nook 
That Ruskin would have sketched ; or quiet 
strolls 
Up to St. Angus’ Church—romantic site !— 
Its walls smothered with roses, eglantine, 
Wistaria and ivy, climbing up 
And trailing o’er the roof; a fitting shrine 
In which to worship Him who made the 
scene 
Around, hiils, lakes and trees, so grand and 
fair,— 
Each day excursions ;—then luxurivus rest 
In the Loch Awe Hotel. 
I sojourn here 
In crofter’s rough stone cot, its roof of 
thatch 
“Secured with beech-twig ropes weighted 
with stones; 
Around the house a border of sweet flowers — 
Roses, geraniums, southern wood and mint— 
Edged with white pebbles from the sap- 
phire sea, 
Within, my room is quaintly primitive :— 
A clay floor laid with mats and skins: the 
roof 
Of pine, the rafters with some bark left on 
them ; 
A dumrie* in the corner; an old clock : 


Brackets, with china, pictures, photos, 
shells ; 

Knormous chests for clothes, draped taste- 
fully: 

The lattice window bung with curtains 
white; 

On table flowers and books; the Old-World 
style 


Recalling rooms in Iceland or 'Thorshaven, 
With vivid home-look of our ancestors. 


This cot stands on an ancient sea-formed 
ridge— 

One of three beaches right across the vale— 

Named Kiel, in Benderloch, above (so-called) 

Loch Nell, more properly Ardmucknesh 
Bay, 

Where, finely wooded promontory, crowned 

With Lady Marg’ret’s Tower, commands 
fair views, 

Extensive and unrivaled in the west. 

Kerrera, down the Sound, lies near, and, 
blue 

Ju the far distance, Colonsay. Here still 

The golden eagle soars; and, in old days, 

One seized a shearer’s infant as it lay 

In creel, at Ledaig, on the harvest field, 

And bore it to the woods across Loch Nell, 

Where, followed, it was found unharmed. 


Beyond 

The entrance to Loch Etive and Loch 
Linnhe, 

Near Ossian’s Falls of Lora, ’mong thick 
trees, 


The ruined Castle of Dunstaffnage shows 
Its old gray turrets rising from the rock. 
“Immediately below my window lies 
An isolated hill, the Fortresst site 
Of Beregonium,t the ancient seat 
Of Scotland's kingdom, linked with oldest 
story. 
The Coronation Stone, from Tara’s halls, 
In Ireland, was kept here, and afterward 
Taken to Dunstatfnage, Scoone, and thence 
Removed to Westminster. The ancient 
walls, 
Built by the sons of Uisneach, vitrified, 
Can still be traced. There dwelt Queen 
Deirdre fair, 
A blessing to the land, and mourned by all 
After her tragic death, 
" Beyond appears 
* Old fashione . pre uppor 
brackets, 
+ Dun Uisneach. 


Pi called from two Gaelic words, Bearradh and 
neamh, signifying a high rocky eminence on a 


{ wood corner press supported on 


bendy beach, 





Dun Valanree, where Queen Hynde’s palace 
stood, 

Stupendous rock, which overhangs the road 

At Ledaig. Now beneath its shadow lies 

The ideal of a poet’s cottage home, 

Where dwells a dear old friend, the Gaelic 
bard, 

John Campbell, bowered in greenery ; site, 
cot, 

And grounds a very paradise 

Of roses, birds and flowers. 


hill From it green 
rills 


That flank the vale running by Selma rise, 
Shaped like a low, flat arch. Toward the left 
Mull’s lofty mountains grandly lie. Those 
next, 
Over the pine wood, by the Shian road, 
Are Morven’s ranges; while behind the 
house 
A _hill-dip 
shows; 
And o’er Barcaldine’s Castle, where the vale 
Attains its hight—a saddle ridge,ice-formed 
By glacier débris—boldly tower the bills 
Of Appin, with Glen Creran’s vistas wild, 
A congeries of mountain hummocks, each 
Most vividly relieved by sun and shade, 


Ardnamurchan’s headland 


The vari-colored ranges, touched with 
bronze 

And gold, show sunlit stretches, velvet 
green, 


With purple heather patches; then, again, 

Bare cliffs of reddish brown, while Knolls 
and clouds 

Cast ever-flitting shadows, ranging from. 

Dull gray to deepest indigo; aud streams, 

Like glittering silver threads, run down 
the hills. 


The fields around are sweet with tedded 
hay ; 

The pastures fair with clover, buttercups, 

Daisies and clustering wild violets, 

Blue speedwell and white star of Bethle- 


hem. 

Light blue smoke from the cot perfumes 
the air 

With peat-reek—odor which, like that of 
tar 


And sea-ware, ever haunts me, redolent 
Of happy days and sunny memories! 


At morn white, silvery mists like incense 
rise 

From corries dark and serried peaks, At 
eve 

What gorgeous pageantries of sunset ! All 

The west aglow with golden light, wherein 

Float carmine flakes inlaced with silver fire; 

Then, blazing fiercely, as from furnace bars, 

Up-gleaming flames flash through the dark 
lime tree 

That crowns this ridge. The splendor burns 
away, 

And shades of evening fall. 
peaks, 

Athwart the horizon, pale to faintest pink, 

Then, purpling, deepen into violet, 

While rosy glow fades in the azure sky. 

Birds long have gone to rest; all is so still, 

The mountains, dusk-dim, sleep and dream 
of Heaven. 


Soon Morven’s 


Tho day be done—-I watched it ebb away 

The balmy air’s still aromatic with 

Bog myrtle, growing in the moss below, 

Altho unseen. Now, as my wont is, ere 

I seek repose, with grateful heart I thank 

God, in his beauteous world, for mercies 
past 

And present; 
these 

The old friends left and dear ones goue be 
fore. 


reck’ning chiefest among 





IN A DEN OF THIEVES. 


BY OLIVE MAY EAGER, 


In ante-bellum days, before West Vir- 
ginia become a separate Sate, that moun- 
tainous region was filled with a rough 
mining set, chiefly Irish and Scotch-Irish 
emigrants who lived in the little cabins 
scattered here and there among the wild 
hills. The miners kept much to them- 
selves, and had a bad reputation with the 
more pacific villagers, who rarely saw the 
‘: furriners” except when they came to the 
town store for supplies, on which occa- 
sions they were generally the worse for 
liquor. 

It happened that two young men from 


the Eastern Shore were making a horse- 


back journey through the mountains in 
search of fun and adventure. Late one 
autumn day, they were following a steep 
bridle-path to a place where they intended 
to pass the night; but darkness overtook 
them when far short of their destination. 
After stumbling along for some time, 
being forced to lead their horses, they 
spied a light among the trees, and reach- 











‘ng it with difficulty over stumps and 
stones, they found a log cabin, whose only 
inmate was a brawny Scotchman of about 
fifty. 

In answer to their request for accom- 
modation for the night, he replied rather 
grufily that they were welcome to his 
rough quarters, but as his wife had died 
some weeks before, he and the three boys 
were obliged to do their own cooking, 
with indifferent result. There was no 
stable; but only a rude shed for the cow 
and her feed, of which he gave the horses 
an abundant share, as, tying them under 
convenient trees, he led the way back to 
the house for their owners. 

Merely remarking that ‘‘ the boys would 
return later,” their host wasted no more 
words on the unexpected visitors, as he 
proceeded to fry some bacon and make 
fresh corn pone. On such mountain fare 
the young men supped heartily, assisted 
by copious drafts of good tea, which 
seemed to be the one luxury that had 
followed the pioneer Scot into his New 
World home. 

There were two beds, into one of which 
the travelers gladly crept, as their host said 
that he and the boys would take turns 
sleeping in the other, The tired horse- 
men were just touching the pleasant bor- 
ders of dreamland, when they were roused 
by the entrance of a tall, strapping fellow, 
who came in with gun in hand, 

The Scotchman’s few words had some- 
how left the impression that his boys 
were mere youths; but this bearded man 
was near thirty, and looked tierce withal. 
The two mountaineers talked in low voices 
before the big fireplace, which so swal- 
lowed up their guarded tones that no 
words reached the listening couple, now 
wide awake and alert with suspicion. 

At the last stopping-place the young 
men had been warned against the robbers 
who haunted these mountains ; and altho 

carrying bot little money, they knew full 
well that their gold watches and fine rid- 
ing horses were sufticient to tempt reck- 
less men to murder, So they felt for the 
loaded revolvers under their pillows, and 
with tense yet suppressed excitement 
waited for what might happen next, ex- 
changing an occasional whisper under the 
friendly shelter of the bedclothes. An 
hour passed, and as the two mountaineers 
were now dozing in their chairs the trav- 
clers began to breathe more freely. 

Suddenly a peculiar whistle, cutting 
shrilly through the quiet night, startled 
them to fresh wakefulness, and the old 
man, rousing up, stirred the fire and 
moved about cautiously, glancing now 
and then towatd the bed tosee if the sleep- 
ers were disturbed by his preparations for 
supper. A few minutes later two more 
young mountain giants stalked into the 
cabin, stacking their guns in a corner, 
and placing their long bowie knives by 
the side of others on the stone jamb of the 
fireplace, where they made a fearful, 
glittering row tothe watching eyes. 

Again there were significant glances at 
the bed in the furthest, darkest corner, 
and much more low-voiced conversation, 
while the 
their late 
very serious to the young men, now fully 
convinced that the Scotchman’s tale of 


three newcomers quietly ate 


meal. Matters began to look 


his recently deceased wife was all pure 
invention, and that they were really 
caught in aden of horse-thieves, There 
was no use in shouting for help in these 
unfrequented woods, so, determined to 
sell life dearly, the travelers lay quietly 
in their bed, but with every nerve strung, 
and with revolvers grasped ready to fire 
at the slightest alarm. 

In the semi-darkness of the cabin they 
could every movement of the 
men, whose forms were plainly outlined 
against the fire, Soon the old man rose 
and, taking a book from a rude cupboard, 
began reading in undertones ; but, unac- 
customed to the Scotch accent, the Vir- 
ginians caught but a confused murmur 
of sound, 

One whispered to the other: ‘‘I have 
no doubt they are reading some diabolical 
book, which gives them full directions 
how to kill us.” Then as the men hud- 
dled together to hear something that 
seemed specially interesting, he added, 
recklessly: ‘‘ Let’s rake them fore and 


watch 





aft as they sit there ; it’s our only chance 
in this trap.” 

‘*No,” said his more cautious compan- 
ion, ‘‘ wait till they make a move toward 
their guns.” 

‘**Pooh ! it’s those big bowies they will 
use for us.” 

‘* Well, let us wait anyhow till we see 
them start for their knives.” 

So they waited with feverish anxiety 
until asimultaneous movement among the 
group at the fireplace convinced the un- 
fortunate travelers that their time had 
come. Sitting bolt upright in bed, with 
pistols cocked, they prepared to fire, and 
then spring upon the surprised gang. 

Under his breath, one said: ** Ready! 
One, two”’— but ere the Jast fatal word 
was pronounced, both pistols fell harm- 
lessly on the bed, and the two young men 
stared blankly before them. 

With one accord the four big, grim 
Scotchmen had dropped on their knees, 
while through the quiet cabin came in 
low, yet distinct tones from the old man, 
with a mumbled chorus from the boys: 
* Our Father, which art in Heaven.” 

Both of the travelers were declared 
skeptics, but in relating the adventure 
afterward, they were wont to add: ‘* We 
were fast asleep before those Scotchmen 
got as far as ** Thy kingdom come.” 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 


HAMMOND'S BABY. 


BY MARY 





A. JORDAN. 

LITTLE runaway! ‘There she stood 
half-pleased, half-frightened, to find her- 
self outside that old red fence, behind 
which she could only peek between the 
slats at the horses and carts and people 
Why did men always build 
fences too high for babies to see over? 
Her white hat hung on her shoulders, the 
strings, pulled into a hard knot, still hold- 
ing it on in spite of her vigorous efforts to 
free herself from it. The gate had been 
very hard to open, and the light yellow 
curls clung in damp rings on the little 
white forehead. Before her she pushed 
her own wicker curriage with its dainty 
white parasol and yellow blanket. She 
was able at last to see where everybody 


passing by. 


who passed her house was going to. Papa 
went away every morning, 
why should she not go and find him? By 
and by she would get into the carriage 
and some one would give her a ride. It 
was hard work pushing that carriage ; she 
had to reach up so far,and there were 


somewhere 


such big stones in the gravel walk which 
stopped thew heels ; butshe pushed brave- 
ly on. a 

It was a warm Monday morning, and 
there were few people about to notice the 
little traveler. Mrs. Hammond had gone 
to Boston, and the nursemaid was gossip- 
ing in the kitchen, A number of small 
boys on their way to the river passed the 
Baby and stared at her in surprise ; but 
the big, blue eyes smiled back at them 
confidently, so they only whistled, and said 
to each other: ‘* Why, it’s Hammond’s 
Baby,” and never thought of taking her 
home again. 

She was not so very far from the house 
either, tho she had taken many short, 
toddling steps in climbing the little hill; 
every few minutes she had to stop and 
rest, that old carriage was so heavy! she 
wished had Jeft it at 
home. However, she reached the top of 
the hill and the end of the red fence. 
Next there was an unfenced, vacant lot 
stretching down to the river side; a little 
path wound through the green grass to 
the boat landing. It looked cool and in- 
viting down there, and there were no 
stones to get in her way. She turned the 
carriage wheels ever so little, and they 
rolled easily the 
Sometimes she had to run with her hands 
tightly grasping the handle to keep from 
being dragged. Once she stepped on her 
dress and fell flat, scraping her hands 
and knees, while the carriage rolled on 
into the thick grass. Then she had as 


almost that she 


down grassy slope. 


much as she could do to get it back into 
the path again, and the little red shoes 
got all wet and stained with dew. A 
bumblebee stung her finger, too, and she 
sat down a little while and cried softly to 
herself, sucking her little, red, swollen 
fist ; but that was only for a few mo- 
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ments, for a party of girls in boating 
suits, and with bunches of water lilies in 
their hauds, passed her and gave her a 
big lily. 

They wondered how so small a child 
happened to be alone so near the river ; 
but they were hurrying to catch a train, 
and so went on, assuring each other that 
the nurse could not be far away, for the 
carriage was standing there near by. 

The lily was pretty, and Baby sat still 
in the grass for a long time, carefully 
pulling it to picces, and murmuring to 
herself, ** Poor fin’er Y’ unheeding the bot 
sun beatiog down on ber little, bare head. 
Thep, having exhausted the attractions of 
this spot, the stout lite soul pressed on 
again, At last sue reached the river side, 
and, leaving the heavy carriage alone, 
cliusbed out on the fluat. She 
did not dare to go very near the edge, but 


wooden 


amuzed herself throwing small stones into 
the water. Tien lay flat the 
plavks and paddled her hands in the 
water, and bathed the p ace where the bee 
** bic” her. 
and draggled now, aid she was a very 


che on 


Her white dress was all dirty 


disreputable looking Baby, but a supremely 
happy one. While she lay unconsciously’ 
in this dangerous attitude, no one knows 
how long, a faint mewing reach d her ears, 

and the biight e) es spieda paper bag with 

ahalf-drowued kitten Come fluatiug down 

the stream. The curreut brought it near 
the end of the float, and the Baby crawled 

quickly to the further edge, and reaching 

out perilously far over tbe water, suc- 

ceeded in grasping the squalling, blind, 

Lalf-alive, lutle en.mal, aud Clasped it in 

her arms. At the same mement her 

white-aproned, wWhite-laced  bursemaid 

seized the Child by the back of ber clothes 

just in time to save her trom losing her 

balance, 

Baby smiled calmly up into the fright- 
ened face of her nuise aud produly dis- 
played her hurdly rescued treasure, while 
the girl, sli Lou Irghtcued to sculd, litted 
the adveaturous lide runaway into her 
arms aud bore ber to the carriage, which 
then wheeled back tuo tne house in 
salety. Fortunately tor the naid Mes. 
Hammond had not yet returned, and 
Baby, serene and triumphant, still hug- 
ging the wretched kitteu, submitted with 
more than usual meebness to be put into 
her crib for her moruing nap. 


she 
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IN THE W00DS. 
BY FRANK H, SWEET. 


THE bobol uk sings at the dawn of day, 
‘Toe woip-poor-will sings at night ; 


The chickadee chirps, and the branches 
sway ; 

And the songs are bright, and the songs are 
Buy, 


And shadows are put to flight. 
For it’s singing amouy tueswi ging boughs, 
It’s singing amony the prass ; 
And it’s one sings bigh, und it’s one sings 
low. : 
And it’s ove sings fast aud another slow, 
With a trill and a rush of eager notes, 
That thrill as they pour from 
throats 
As the hours of summer pass. 


their tiny 


The bobolink builds in a lonely lea, 
The whip-pour-will makes no nest; 
The chu kadve builds in a hollow tree, 
With a round little Coor that few can see, 
Aud he thinks his home the best. 
And it’s singing among the swinging 
boughs, 
It’s singing among the grass; 
And it’s one sings here, and it’s one sings 
there, 
W hile « moss-grown rock has a merry pair, 
With some in the grass and some on the 
trees, 
And a trili anda thrill that stirs the breeze 
As the bours of summer pass. 
PEacé DaLe, R. I. 


STEALING A RIDE ON A FREIGHT 
TRAIN. 


BY GERTRUDt GALBRAITH. 





Jack and Bob lived—or live, rather, for 
this is a true siory—in a picturesque little 
city on the upper Mississippi. At the time 
they had this adventure they were bo h 
fifteen years old; but that was their only 
poiut of likeness, Bob is short and stocky 
and blond, with a rosy, good humured 
face. Jack is talland slender, witha dark 
face flashing with fun and mischief, and 


splendid blue eyes, with black brows and 
lashes that make one think of Higginson’s 
Emilia, who looked ‘tas if she really 
ought to have a plainer set for breakfast.” 

Bob is placidly commonplace ; one side 
of Jack’s head is full of machines and in- 
ventions, and the other “of imagination 
all compact.” Bub worked in a harness 
factory ; Jack wentto HighSchool. Bob's 
father did odd jobs when he felt like it; 
his mother, a very respectable woman, 
went out washing and cleaning, whether 
she felt like it or not, to eke out the fam- 
ily income. Jack, it is true, had small 
experience of wealth or luxury, but his 
parents were colleze graduates, and his 
uncle a United S'ates Senator, None of 
these trifling differences were ever Con- 
sidered, or even perceived, by either boy, 
and they wore playmates and chums, 

One ofternoon they did a foolish and 
naughty thing. They crcssed the railroad 
bridge on a flat-car—a privilege tacitly 
permitted by the railroads to boys and 
workmen, and not specially objectionable, 
except that they hai no permission from 
home. Once on the other side, a spirit of 
adventure woke within them, and they 
resolved to steal a ride to the next station 
in a wheat car—not aotcipating apy 
trouble in getting back in time for sup- 
per. Several railroads used the bridge 
and pursued nearly the sane course for a 
few miles on the eastern side, and freight 
trains were plenty. Bat when they tried 
to get out of their wheat car, they found 
it lucked. They shouted to the brakeman, 
but when they finally made him hear, he 
could not help them; the car was sealed, 
and could only be Opened by a peison in 
authority, 

Nignt fell, as they knew by the fading 
of tne faint ligat that came th.ough the 
cracks of the cur; uneasy thoughts of the 
auxiely at home, aud of wouder as to 
when and where they would be released, 
beset them, It was early in November ; 
the weather hitherto had been mild; they 
had ou no overcoats, and Ouly Jack wore 
wovlen uuderclothing Even this was ol 
light und his advantage was 
provably fully counterbalanced by Bob’s 
more sanguiue temperament aud less sen- 
stiive uerves, 

Ilungry, cold and repeniaut, the two 
boys crawled dowa iuto the wheat for 
warm h, aud were svon fast asleep. They 
were awakened by a suddea burst of sun- 
shine ; it Was Morulug, tue Car door was 
opened ; they beheld with terror the sub- 


quality, 


urbs of a great city around them. There 
Was a wilderuess Of railroad tracks ; a 
placard, 


SEE LisBy PRISON, 
stared them in the face, Even to their 
inexperienced ey es there was 00 mistaking 
the thuth—they were in Chicago. 

“LT tell you,” says Jack, ‘*we were 
scared when we found out we had waked 
up in Chicago.” 

The brakeman pitied their consterna- 
tion. He told them to come back the next 
afternoon at two, when his train started 
on its return trip, and he would take 
them safely home. He also found a way 
for them to ride up to the passenger de pot 
near the lake shore; for his freight train 
did not go beyond the suburbs. 

When they reached the city, they were 
ravenously hungry and breakfast was the 
first cOusiderauion, Bob had not a cent. 
Jack’s normal condition was one of equal 





impecuniosity ; but, by the merest acci- 
deut, he had at the time three dollars in 
bis pocket—money of his own earning. 

The boys really behaved with far more 
prudence than might have been expectcd, 
With some strange, instinctive know ledge 
of human uature, they picked out a street 
Arab for guide, philosopher and friend ; 
aud the Arab, whom an older person 
would have expected, as a matter of 
course, to fool and fleece the country 
boys, proved entirely worthy of their 
trust. 

“Show us where we can get a cheap 
breakfast,” said Jack ; ‘* and we will pay 
for yours as well as our own.” 

The gamin took them to a Canal Street 
resiaurant, where they got a hearty 
breaktast for ten cents a-piece. After 
this, their sjirits and courage rose, and 
they concluded, since they had no way to 
get home till the next day, they might as 








well take a look at the city. They would 
really have bad a glorious day but for two 
things. One was, that they suffered with 
the cold, without overcoats aud in the 
keen lake wind ; the other, and more seri- 
ous one, the thought of neglected duties 
and distressed hearts at home. The idea 
of telegraphing never occurred to them. 
Once they saw the post office, and Jack 
said: ** I must goin and wri e a postal to 
Mother”; but their attention was called 
off by some exciting street incident, they 
were out of sight of the post office before 
they knew it, and the card, that would 
have saved so much suffering to their 
friends, was never wriiten. 

Tney felt the necessity of preserving a 
respcctabie appearance, if possible, and 
invested five cents in needjes and thread 
wherewith to mend atear in Bob's coat 
and some rips in Jack’s gloves. Toone 
acquainted with boyish methods, it needs 
not to be exp'sined that this mending was 
done with very coarse linen thread, 

Their street Arab piloted them to vari- 
ous points of interest; but they did not 
succeed in seeing the World’s Fair 
grounds, mistaking their way, and com- 
ing out at the Stockyards instead. They 
allowed themselves a second meal this 
day, and slept in a fifteen-ceat lodging 
house at night, 

N -t foreseeing the hard times in stere 
for them on theic home vard way, they 
treated themselves to hearing a phono- 
graph, and spent two or three other un 
necessary and afterward deeply regretted 
nickels, 

Promptly at the appoin'ed time they 

were on hand for their promized ride 
home, Tne friendly brakeman was there. 
ready to redeem his premise, but alas! 
there was a wreck ou the track that would 
take several hours to clear away. 
‘We must get home,” thought the 
hoys; ‘four movhers must be almost 
crazy; we haven’t much money left; 
there are plenty of other railroads run 
ning from Chieago to our town, and we 
will tind some way to get on to one of 
them.” e 

They found a departing freight train 
on one of the other roads. Jack gave 
Bob the first chance, a'd he boarded it 
safely ; but it had gathered considerable 
headway when Jack tried to sprieg on: 
he caught his foot in one of the wires 
connecting the gates and the switches and 
was hurled to ove side, He bad a dan- 
gerous fall over the side of a viaduct ; 
but, by the same merciful Providence 
that kept the boys through all their per 
ils and sufferings from any serious in- 
jury,rec: ived no hurt but bruires,and some 
very distiguring scratches on his face. 

Bob jumped off and rejoined his friend 
as soon as possible, Tuey watched in 
vain for anoiher chance, and finally re- 
solved to walk out to some of the suburban 
towns, Where policemen were less numer- 
ous and railroad systems less bewildering. 
They walked out for twenty miles, trying 
vainly, at one station after another, to 
find a freight train they could board, 
After nightfall they succeeded in getting 
on one; buc at ten o'clock, when they 
reached the thriving city of A., they 
found they were on the wrong road, and 
would reach the Mississippi one hundred 
and fifty miles too far to the south, 
Clearly, it would not do to be carried any 
further in that direction ; and they got off, 
They were half-starved and the night was 
bitterly cold. There were no ten-cent 
restaurants to be found in A.; but at a 
five-cént lunch counter they got a meal 
for fifteen cents each. They asked the 
lunch-counter man where there was a 
cheap sleeping place. He said he had a 
few beds himself, but they were full. 
However, there was a hotel next door, 
where they could get lodging for twenty- 
five cents. The hotel proved to be full, 
and they went back to the lunch counier. 
The old man who kept it had already 
listened compassionately to their story, 
and now said he would make them a bed 
on the floor, and would charge them 





nothing for it. He spread some quilis fur 


them in the little shed room wiere were 
already several lodgers in cots; but there 
was a good fire in the rcom, which was 
the most important thing; and the tired 
boys slept blissfully. 








In the morning they offered the old 
man twenty-five cents apice for their 
loeging ; and he took it, but gave them 
their breakfast. They found some old 
railroad guides, and finally ascertained 
that ten miles to the northward ran 
another railroad, which would resch the 
Mississippi only sixty miles south of their 
home. They resolved to make for the 
nearest station on this ruad. 

Meanwhile, Jack had discovered a4 
treasure that it grieved him to see going 
to waste. At home he had rigged up 
electric bells all over the house, the most 
useful belli being the one in hisown room, 
which was rung automatically by the 
diuing-room clock every morving, begin- 
ning at 6:15, and never ceasing till he got 
up and opeued the switch, O¢ al! Javk’s 
iuven ions, no! e was 80 much appreci- 
ated by his family as this, which aid 
without apy trouble what bal previously 
cost many a prolonged aad de-perate ef- 
fort, viz.: got Jack ont of bed in the 
morning, 

Jack’s batteries and bells were ingen- 

ious contrivances of his own, and had 
cst nothing except a trifle for iusulated 
wire and che nicals, He was always on 
the Lookout for scraps of old zinc and cop- 
per to feed the batieries, O 1e of the most 
p:ized treasures of this kind were the old 
**crow’s feet” of ziuc, woich the electric 
light men threw away after a certain 
p riod of service. Here in A. be sawa 
big pile of thes? treasures thrown away, 
and was oblized to leave hem behind for 
latk of trausporta:ion, Tois seamed to 
lim a serivus grievance, tho he had, oae 
would suppo3, enough other troables to 
occupy his mind, being but forty miles 
out feom Chicago, and haviog ouly ten 
cents left to get home with, 
The boys boagit a loaf of bread, and 
walked the ten miles over to B, on the 
other road, Th y had plenty of time to 
spare, waiting fora train, They found a 
troz-n Cavbayve in a field, and boiled some 
of it inan old tinecan, Jack ate it, and 
thought it pretty good, bit Bob said it 
made him sick, A tramp came along 
with some scraps of meat he had begved 
ata butcher shop. He fried these over 
the boys’ fire, and ate them. There was 
some grease left in the tia can he had 
fried his meat in, and in this Jack fricd 
sume of his cabbage, by way of variety. 

Here they succeeded in boarding a coal 
car, The coal was cold, but not suv cold 
us wheat. After a few stations they 
effected an exchange into a refilgcrator 
car, which, being built doube and ught, 
much more comfortable, Lere the 
conductor found them atier awhile, and 


Was 


said: * You boys have rode long enough. 
Better get off now.” They told their piti- 
ful story, and be gyed to be aliow ed to re- 
main,  Tlave you apy money ?” 

**No,” said Jack, not considcring it 
necessary to Coufess the existence of his 
one remaining nickel, 

** Have you anything else ?” 

Jack took out his pocket-knife and 
handed it to bim. Whether this softened 
him or whether he at fitst doubted their 
story and afterward believed it, he be- 
haved Jater i: a truly compassionate man- 
ner. He not only permitted them to re- 
main on the train, but took them back to 
the caboose, where they enjoyed the leav- 
enly luxury of a fire, and gave each of 
thema turkey sandwich and a piece of 
mit ce pie out of his own lunch basket. 

In the carly morning they reached the 
goalof ther pilgrimage—the great river 
on whose blutls they had lived all their 
lives, and whose familiar face greeted 
them as a friend; but, alas! they were 
sull sixty miles from home. 

Their first objective point was the town 
of X., some thirty miles up the river, 
from whence a railruad ran directly to 
their home. They succeeded in boarding 
a freight train bound for X.; but the 
brakeman svon found them aud demand- 
ed mouey. 

It must be understood that this demand, 
like that of the conductor on tbe other 





train, was not for anything in the nature 
of pas-age fees. The freight trains were 
not expected to carry pas-engers, and the 
company would never ask theic crews for 
any sums so obtained. The brakeman 
Was simply trying to extort bribe. As 
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the boys had nothing to give him, he 
threw them off while the train was run- 
ping. The speed could not have been 
great, and they e caped reyious injury. 
They were scarcely out of the town, and 
went back and bought six little rolls with 
their nickel. 

As there seemed to he no other way, 
they resolved to walk the thirty miles to 
X. Some young men tricd to make them 
believe that it lay thirty miles down the 
river instead of up. Poor Bob believed 
them: bur, fortunately, tired and bewil- 
dered as he sas, Jack’s geographical 
knowledge was too positive to permit him 
to talla vic im to this heartless joke. 

They had suffere 1 some hardships be- 
fore. but this Sunday was the one really 
terrible day of ther journey. Two 
mothers will never be able, as long as 
they live, to think of it without a throb of 
apguish. 

They were thoreughly exhausted to 
begin with, by four days of cold, scant 
rest and scamier food. For the last two 
days they had been ravenously hungry 
and shivering with cold, A deepsense of 
degradation had settled on their souls, as 
the coal-smut and the grime of smoke 
covered their faces and could not be 
washed (ff without the unattainable lux- 
uri:s of hot water and soap. They felt 
that they were tramps, outcasts who could 
expect no pity, who had no rights at fire- 
sides and the dwellings of comfort. They 
could scarcely Crag themselves along; 
their f-et were sore ; poor Bub’sshoes had 
buss all to pieces ; they had no food for 
the whole day, but thcir three little rol!s 
apicce, yet somehow that thirty miles 
must be covered, step by step. 

To complete their mi-ery it began to 
rain; an icy, dreary, steady rain that did 
not cease alldav, Wettothe skin, they 
dogeedly dragged themselves along, mite 
atier mile, led on by the one hope of 
resching home—dcear home, where there 
were fire and food and loving hearts. 
How little they had appreciated it, how 
impati nt they had sometimes been over 
the light and easy tasks required of them, 
but new they knew what home was 
worth ; and two boyish hearts registered 
vows of cheerful Obedience and faithful- 
ness toevery duty, if ever they could get 
back to those beloved homes. 

Why dil they not go in to some farm- 
house, and ask for shelter and food? 
Surely such charity would never have 
been refused to children, Bat in their 
queer code of boyish ethics, while to steal 
aride ona freight car was honcrable en 
lterprise, 10 beg for food was disgraceful, 
Besides, they met four men tramying 
southward, who were als» despairing ly 
Sruggling to reach hem» They had 
been worki g in Dakota harvest fields, 
had reached Minneapolis with three hun- 
dred and fitty dLars apiece, had gone on 
&@ spree and lost it all, and now were 
tramping Loveward, Thess men said 
that ue boly would geve them anything to 
€at, and 
death, 


they were actually starving to 
Their s ory discourayed the boys’ 
hatf-formed resolution to ask somewhere 
ferfxdand achance to warm themselves. 
Ween Jaci’s mower heard it she was 
thaubful that tue rule of her house had 
always been that food should never be 
refi.sed to aby one, 

Owe on tris tcrrible day, Jack, who 
had been from first 16 last ibe leader and 
the support of hiscomrade, failed u terly. 
In the extreme of desperate exhaustion, 
he droppe bythe rvadsite and tellasleep, 
and woud have s] pt to his d-ath, if the 
Stuudier Bob had not shaken aud scolded 
him uutil he Was roused again. 

Oue endie-s mile ater another fell 
behind them, uml at list they reached 
X. Itseemed like a fore a-te of home to 
Bet to one of their own railroad ines; 
and, indeed, they were treated with bu- 
mMenity, A flagman gave them the shel- 
ler of the lit'le building by the tracks 
Where he ke pt his wa'ch, and the heaven- 
ly comfort of a fire—and undoubtedly 
saved thir lives by so doing. He also 
Watched for a freight train they could 
ride on. and spoke to the conductor when 
one came, so that they were permite! to 
tide uumolested, They were nearly dry 
by this time, bat they had had no food ; 
and the two or three long hours while the 








slow freight made its way to D., were 
hours of agony to Jack, who lay doubled 
up and writhing with cramps. 

At last, at last, they reached their na- 
tive town, and dragged themselves up the 
mile-long hill that lay between the station 
and their homes. 

It was almost midnight, but mothers and 
sisters did not feel like sleeping. Every 
drop of that icy rain had fallen on their 
hearts that day, while thev asked them- 
selves every moment *‘ Where are those 
boys?” Bob had been haunted all the 
way by a fear that his mother would be- 
lieve he had run awav, and would refuse 
to let him in when he got horae. The 
door was locked, but his mother and sis- 
ter rushed to open it, and poor Bob stag- 
gered in, erying: ‘*Oh, Ma, 1 didn’t run 
away! I didn’t run away ?” and sobbing 
so hysterically he could scarcely speak an 
intelligible word, 

Jack found his front door unlocked ; 
his invalid father was in a troubled sleep, 
but his mother and sister sat together, 
trying desperately to keep up each other’s 
hope and courage. 

Jack walked quietly into his mother’s 
room, and said ; 

* Well, did you think I was dead ?” 

Then there were hugs and kisses and 
tears, incredulous joy, and mild exulta- 
tion. For a while they were so busy in 
asking questions and crying over the an- 
swers that neither mother and sister real- 
ized Jack’s suffering condition; but at 
last came the inquiry : 

* Aren’t you hungry, Jack ¢” 

‘“Why. no, I don’t seem to feel huncry, 
now. Iwas pretty hungry a while ago.” 

But before long some conception of that 
day's hard experie: ce and of Jack’s mis- 
erable state began to dawn on the minds 
of the rejuicers. His saturated shoes and 
s-cks were drawn off, he was cuddled 
over a hot register, and Mamma, with a 
great effort tearing herself away from her 
recovered treasure, vanished for fifteen 
minutes, and reappeared with a tray of 
hot toast and eggs and cocoa. Then came 
the comfort of a hot bath and clean cioth- 
ing, and his own cosy bed. 

“Oh!” said Jack, ** but it feels good to 
know that I have a place to sleep to- 
night !” 

He slept until noon the next day, awoke 
sore and stiff; but a steam bath remedied 
that, and by the next day he was fit to go 
back to school—a very gentle and patient 
and faithful Jack, who had manifestly 
suffered not in vain, 


a 

PEBBLES. 
“THAT was a disgusting tramp I 
helped this morning,” said old) Mrs. 


Smythe, of Bungtown Corners. “ I pave 
hima pie and asked bim to saw some wood ; 
aud about ten minutes later he came in 
avd asked me if Vd mind if he ate the wood 
and sawed the pie.” —Horpers Bazar. 


..Old Georgia’ll be in clover, 
When the melon season’s over 
And the blue smoke from the cabin’s curlin’ 
higher; 
An’ she'll have enough for boa-tin’, 
With the hick’ry nuts a-reastin’ 
An’ the taters jes a-bankin’ up the fire! 
Allanta Constitution. 


..The excellent Rev. Mr. White, dis- 
tinguished for his mildness and amiability, 
having, through no fault of his own, had 
the degree ot Doctor of Divinity conferred 
upon bim, Bis fellow-minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Green, spoke to him in a deprecativg man- 
mer concerning bis newly acquired honors, 
insiunusttng that 1t amounted to nothing, 
that the degree had become so common In 
these days as to have lost its value, ete. To 
all this the Rev. Dr. White gentiy assentec, 
being entirely of the same opinion with bis 
friend, and added, in an absent minded way 
(not seeming to be aware of the terrible 
thing be wis saying), ‘‘ As you say, the 
title has got to beso common that a minis- 
ter who hasa’t got it isn’t anybody at ail !” 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


..Some years ago the Russian Ambassa- 
dur at Consiantinople eutertained a distin- 





When nn ired Out 
Use Horstfo-d’« Acid Phosphate, 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness 
and overwcrk, itis of the greatest value to me. 
Asa beverage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of medicine.” 





guished party at dinner, and after the dis- 
appearance of the comestibles, when the 
soothing cigar shed its benign influence 
around them, and helped or imneded diges- 
tion beneath their respective diaphragms, 
the conversation, which had been desultory, 
turned upon the discipline maintained in 
the several forces represented. ‘‘ I assure 
you, gentlemen,” said a Russian general 
who was present, ‘‘ that my servant Ivan, 
an old campaigner, can be dispatched upon 
an errand to any purt of the town. and I 
will tell you toan instant the time of his 
returp.”” As some appeared rather incred- 
ulous, Ivan was summoved. ‘TIT want you 
to go,”’ said his master, ‘* to the tohacconist 
by the bridge and get me a box of ciyzars. 
Hcre is the money. Now, gentlemen,” s*id 
the general, pulling out his watch and con- 
sulting it, ‘‘he leaves the house. Now,” 
after a pause, “be is at the, end of the 
street; pow he crosses the road ; now Le is 
being served ; pow heisreturning.’’ Then, 
afer another pause, and replacing his 
watch, ‘‘Now, gentlemen, he is here. 
Ivan!” As he uttered the word the servant 
entered the apurtment wich the cigars, 
All agreed that it was very cleverly done, 
with the exception of an obese and guileless 
pasha, who opined that it was nothing out 
of the way, and boastfully asserted that dis- 
ciplineamong the Faithful was, ifauything, 
superior to that of any other country, and 
to prove the veracity of his statement au- 
nounced his intention of performing a sim- 
ilor feat. His servant was summoned ac- 
ecrdiogly. “ Ali,’? said the pasha, “fT wish 
you to go to the tobacconist by the bridze 
and get me a box of cigars Here isthe 
money. Now, gentlemen,” said he, imitat- 
ing the Russian, and con-ulting his watch, 
“he lenves the house. Now,’’ aftera pau-e, 
‘““he is at the end of the street. Now he 
crosses the road ; now he is being served ; 
now he is returning.”? Then, sfter another 
pause, and replacing his watch, ‘* Now, 
gentlemen, he is here. Ali!’ ‘*ITam hee, 
Effendi,” answered the individual, ent ring 
with a profusion of salaams, ‘* Well,where 
are the cigars?” “His excellency’s slave 
has not yet discovered his slippers.’ A 
roar of laughter greeted this reply, amid 
which the bumiliated pasha retired to order 
a dose of the bastinado for the unfortunate 
Ali.—Evchange. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department ahould be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 


HNALF-SQUARE WORD. 


* 
k 
oo 2 4 


. 2 2 
* * * * * 


a * * * * 


All the words commence with the same 
letter. 

1, A consonant; 2, thus; 3, title of a 
man ; 4, a prophet; 5 


5, sifter; 6, a color. 
ADDING. 

To the same word meaning equal add, 

1. A brief expression, and obtain a free 
rapslation. 

2. A boast, and obtain in front. 

3. A covering, and obtain lowest. 

4. An inclosure, and obtain a screen used 
a church. 
5. An elevation of land, and obtain high- 


oe 


6. A beloved object, ard obtuin a rampart. 

7. The trunk ot 
parison. 

%. Catkin, and obtain ornamental bang- 
ings. 


a tree, and obtain com- 
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Chlorides 


as your 





household disinfectant, 
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9 A trough for water to pass through, 
and obtain a contrivance to break a fall. 


E. C. H. 
FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 
* a * 
— 
* * * 
* 
* * _ 
re 
* * * 
- 
- * 
- 
* 
Across the top: 1, Endeavor; 2. affirma- 


tion; 3,20 avimal; 4,a body of water; 5, 
deed; 6. to become brown: 7, uot old: 8, 
rainy; 9, a beverag?; 10, an “ane 
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GIVE TEE: BABYT 









FOR 
INFANTS 


TRADE 





AND 
ekyy-|NVALIDS. 
[ana tr ance) MARR. 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 
THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Convas 
a Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 

“ Our Book for MOTHERS, 
THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 

Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.,COSTON, Mass, 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a townio Uruguay, South America, on 
theriver Plate, It would not bee lebrated 
except that itis where the celebrated 


Liebig Company’s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
comes from.and inthe f- rtile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to2 000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known 
‘rouvrd the world 98 thestundard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY, 

















WINNT 





After bathing in the 
surf a wineglass full 
will invigorate the en- 
tire system. t 


HKALTI BETTER THAN WE al. TH. 
Valuable’ information sent to all weare rs of arte 


nl noon the recetpt of oestace 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave. eth St.. N. Y. 


ANY ONE 


wishing to subs‘ribe for o‘her papers or 


.0 


in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List. 


magazines. 








Specialties ter Hoase Heating. ——- ae 
— vates Cheerfully sioainiasne : — 3 i‘ rae > — Heatine Apparatus. 
end for vatalogae. 1 a n 
—67 A&M LeROSQUET Hot Water Heater, 
ee Le80SQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus, 
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BAKER'S sreaxrast cocoa. 


When the Cook Leaves 


Jook at your range for the cause of her dis- 
satisfaction. To keep your cook t is often 
necessary to change your range. When you 
do this, examine into the merits of the ** Per- 
fect "’ range. vatalogue free. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 


94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 
ROOFS 


PAINTR<o 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run trom it pure and clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last Jour or five 
times longer. Equally usetul for any iron work, Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CrocisLe Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUR 





iso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 







Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
Sic. FE. T. Hazeltiae, Warren, Pa. 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be ylad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. } 


“THE NEW YORK BOTANIC GAR- 
DEN.” 


BY LEE J. VANCE. 

Just about a year ago, the present writer 
set forth some of the reasons why New York 
should have a botanical garden worthy of 
its future glory and its coming fame. 

In Tut INDEPENDENT August 4th, 
1802, attention was directed to the move- 


of 


ment on foot to establish such a garden in 
Bronx Park, in the annex district of the 
city. Since then, those interested in the 
project have not been idle, as the following 
will show 

It was felt that for the success of the 
great enterprise the financial support of 
New York’s wealthy citizens should be en 
listed. Hence, the first step taken last year 
was the work of securing the cordial sym- 
pithy and the active co operation of indi- 
viduals, who are ever ready and willing to 
help along a public undertaking. It was 
not long before the public-spirited men of 
the metropolis became identified with this 
movement, looking to the establishment of 
a botanical garden that may some day rival 
the celebrated Kew Gardens, both in extent 
and in magniticance. 

The mere list of individuals personally 
interested in the project sufficient 
guaranty that the people of New York 
shall have a pleasure ground of shrubs and 


Is 


trees and flowers as beautiful as any in the 
Old World. Here are some of the names: 
Seth Low, President of Columbia College ; 
Thomas IF. Gilroy, Mayor of New York 
City ; Charles A. Dana, Parke Godwin, ex 
Mayor Edward Cooper, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Judge Addison Brown, ex-Judge 
Charles P. Daly, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, Andrew Carnegie, 
D. Ogaen Mills, Morris K. Jessup, Kugene 
Kelly, Gen. Louis Vitzyerald, Jesse Selig- 
man, Charles F. Cox, Richard 
Gilder, Samuel Sloan, Stephen P. Nash, 
Robert Maclay, ex-Judge William = G, 
Choate, the Hon. Theodore W. Myers, Wil- 
liam L. Brown, Frederick Law Olmstead, 
William fH. Robertson, and R. 
Pitcher. 

These and other gentlemen are the incor- 
porators of the garden, They are bound to 
make the project a success. They have 
about their work in a businesslike 
manner. Itis asignificant fact that most 
if not all of the men interested in the bo- 
tanical garden were instrumental iu estab- 
lishing two of the vreatest institutions in 
New York to day—namely, the Metropoli 
tan Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Natural History. 

The first meeting of the incorporators and 
others after the summer season was beld in 
October last at tite rooms of the American 
Geographical Society. The report of the 
committee on the site was read and dis- 
cussed, A map of Bronx Park was shown. 
Several places were indicated as desirable 
for the garden. ‘The one that seemed to 
meet with the most favor was a site of 250 
acres, Which would take in land on both 
sides of the Bronx River. The natural 
beauty of the location was described by one 
of the members of the committee, who had 
visited the site in question. 


Watson 


James 


gone 


It contained, 


ravine adds to the many charms. Then 
think of having a beautiful stream flowing 
through the center of the garden! All these 
and many other natural advantages of 
Bronx Park would be increased and trans- 
formed by the art of the Jandscape gar- 
dener. 

At another meeting of the incorporators, 
at which Cornelins Vanderbilt presided, 
the Finance Committee, of which J. Pier- 
pont Morgan is chairman, submitted a re- 
port which showed that the subject of 
raising money had been very carefully con- 
sidered by the members. The committee, 
Mr. Morgan said, thought the garden 
should be established upon a more liberal 
fisancial basis than that at first proposed. 
It was the opinion of the committee that 
$250,000 was not suflicient to equip and en- 
dow the garden and museum, It was sug- 
gested that“the amount be not less than 
$500,000. This was to be in addition to the 
$500,000 to be appropriated by the city. It 
was suggested that the amount be raised in 
series of individual subscriptions, one series 
of #25,000 each, another of 310,000 each, a 
third of $5,000 each, and the balance by gen- 
eral subscriptions from the public, 

As the money question is the all impor- 
tant one, the good work of Mr. Morgan 
and his fellow-members of the Finance 
Committee cannot be over-estimated, They 
set the mark at $500,000 ; but now they will 
make an effort to increase that sum to a 
round million by subscriptions, Already 
Mr. Morgan has obtained eight of the ten 
gentlemen who will subscribe $25,000 each 
in order to raise the first $250,000. Ata 
a recent meeting in Mr. Morgan’s office it 
was announced that the other three names 
to complete the list were as good as prom- 
ised. 

A number of gentlemen have signified 
their intention to subscribe from $5,000 to 
$10,000 each. The ideais to have tweuty- 
five men who will subscribe $10,000 each, 
and fifty persons who will subscribe $5,000 
each. If one half of the expectations of the 
committee are realized, the amount will 
still be large eaough to give New York one 
of the largest and finest botanical gardens 
in the world. 


Here is the proper place to give the 
reader some idea of the charter under which 
the incorporators are now working. ‘The 
bill which provides ** for the establishment 
of a Botanic Garden and Museum and Ar- 
boretum in Bronx Park, New York,’ was 
passed by the Legislature in March, 1891. 
The act was amended in 1892, and again by 
the Legislature in 1803. 

The principal features of the measure, as 
it now stands, are as follows: it incorpor- 
ates °'The New York Botanical Garden,” 
and recites that the purpose of the corpora- 
tion is 
“establishing and maintaining a Botanical Gar- 
den and Museum aud 
the collection and 


Arboretum therein; for 
culture of plants, flowers, 
shrubs and trees; the advancement of botanic- 
al science and knowledge, and the prosecution 
oforiginal researches therein, and in kindred 
subjects ; for affording instruction in the same; 
for the prosecution and exhibition of ornamental 
and decorative horticulture aud gardening ; and 
for the entertainment, recreation and instruc- 
tionof the people.” 

The affairs of the Botanical Garden are 
vested in a Board of Managers consisting 
of the President of Columbia College, the 
professors of botany, geology and chemistry 
that institution, the President of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, the President of 
the Board of Education, the Mayor and 
President of the Park Department, and at 
least nine other trustees to be elected. The 
first six persons above named shall have 
control and charge of the scientific and 
educational departments. They shall ap 
point the Director-in-Chief. There will be 
ahead gardener, a curator, instructors, ete, 

The general affairs of the garden, includ- 
ing its business management, are to be 
controlled by the full Board. Of the nine 
members to be elected, three are to serve 
for one year, three for two years, and three 
for three years. The association has the 
usual corporate powers, such as the right 


to receive gifts, endowments or bequests; 
to hold property, real and personal; to 
adopt a constitution and by-laws, and to 
establish the necessary rules and reyula- 
tions forthe proper conduct of its affairs, 
and so forth, 

The corporation is required to raise $250, - 
000 for the establishing of the botanical 
garden, and, after that is done, the Park 
Commissioners are directed to set apart 
250,000 acres in Bronx Park for the use of 
the association, and to construct within 
the grounds 


*a suitable fireproof building for such botanical 





he said, ju-t enough of woodland to make 


it wild and picturesque. 


Everywhere the 
scenery 1s greatly diversified, and a five 


museum and herbarium, with lecture-rooms 
| and laboratories for instruction, together with 
other suitable buildings for the care and culture 


at an aggregate cost not exceeding a sum upon 


which the annual interest as funded is $15,000.” 


We nowcome to one of the most im- 

portant sections of the act. It reads as fol- 

lows: 

“The grounds set apart as above provided 

shall be used for no other purpose than author- 

ized by this act; and no intoxicating liquors 

shall be sold or allowed thereon. For police 

purpose and for the maintenance of proper 

roads and walks, the said grounds shall remain 

subject at all times to the control of the said 

Board of Commissioners of the Department of 

Public Parks; but otherwise, after the suitable 

laying out of the same and the construction of 

proper roads and walks therein by the Depart- 

ment of Parks, the said grounds and buildings 

shall be under the management and control of 

the said corporation. 

“The said grounds shall be open and free to 

the public daily, including Sundays, subject to 

such restrictions only as to hours as the proper 
care, culture and preservation of the said gar- 

den may require; and its educational and 

scientific privileges shall be open to all alike, 

male and female, upon such necessary regula- 

tions, terns and conditions as sball be pre- 
scribed by the managers of those departments.” 
Surely these are wise and liberal provi- 
sions; and they might be taken as a model 
forthe conduct of any similar institution. 

Many objections have been met, and many 
difficulties and dangers avoided. Thus, the 
management of the garden is divorced from 
party politics. The conduct of the scien- 
tific and educational department is put 
where it ought to be—namely, in the hands 
of scholarly men, 

First of all, the proposed New York Bo- 
tanical Garden is to be the headquarters of 
the study of botany in this country. It is 
to be an institution where any person can 
find instruction in all that relates to the 
flora and fauna of this continent. 

Secondly, the proposed garden has anoth- 
er and more popular side, It is to bea 
grand pleasure ground—a place where all 
sorts and conditions of men and women can 
xo for rest and recreation and delight. The 
popularity of Central Park is shown by the 
crowd that flock there from morn till night 
every day in the year, in summer and in 
winter, Wherever botanical gardens have 
been thrown open to the people they have 
been more frequented than theaters or any 
place of amusement orentertainment. Last 
year over one million persons visited the 
Kew Gardens, just outside of London, The 
only institution of the kind in this country 
is the Shaw Gardens, in St. Louis. It goes 
without saying that it is the most popular 
and most delightful place in that Western 
city. 

Thus the New York Botanical Garden 
will have two noteworthy features; one is 
educational, another is the popular side. 

The Torrey Botanical Club, of New York, 
is responsible for the movement in favor of 
the garden. It was the first to call atten- 
tion ty the great and lasting worth of such 
anenterprise. Its members have been un- 
usvally active in securing the co operation 
of public-spirited men and their personal 
influence. 

At various meetings of the Torrey Club 
the objects and aims of the proposed gar- 
den have been carefully considered. Ina 
paper read by Judge Addison Bro wn, Presi- 
dent of the Club, the points were summar- 
ized so concisely and so clearly that we can 
do no better than to quote them here. Some 
of the objects of the Garden are: 

“1. The cultivation and display upon a great 
seale of all such flowering plants, shrubs and 
trees from all parts of our country and of the 
the world as can be grown out-of-doors; all of 
these being so named and scientifically arranged 
as to bea constant educator of the people, as 
well as ornamental and in the highest degree 
attractive. 

“2. Houses for in-door plants, native or exotic, 
palm houses, fern houses, and others in which 
can be gathered and properly displayed rare 
and tender plants from all other countries. 

“3. A botanical herbarium and museum for the 
collection, arrangement and preservation of 
pressed specimens of every known plant, of 
seeds, gums, roots and vegetable tissues, for the 
purpose of investigation and study in their sci- 
entific relations, and in the economic uses of the 
vegetable kingdom, for the benefit, the health or 
the entertainment of man. 

“4. To aid inthe supply of all other parks and 
public grounds of the city with flowers, shrubs 
or trees, as they may be needed, as well as to 
furnish the public schools with copious speci- 
mens, always sorely needed, and in the cities 
more or less difficult to be procured, for use in 
the study of plants. 

“5. To become a center of floral and botanical 
information, and for exchanges with all other 
botanic gardens of the werld, whereby collec- 
tions of rare and beautiful plants can be made, 
not otherwise obtainable. 

“6. To become in this manner not only the 
highest exhibition of floral culture, but also the 
headquarters of the high st scientific knowledge 
and advancement of all that relates to the veg- 








added. It is a student’s and a lawyer's 
brief for the plaintiff's case. There is no 
defense: for, there is no opposition to the 
proposed botanic garden. The interest in 
the grand enterprise has now become gen- 
eral both in the city and in the country at 
large. For no visitor to the metropolis ten 
years hence would leave the city without 
seeing the greatest sight of all—the Botanic 
Garden. 

The establishment of so great an institu- 
tion must, of necessity, be slow and full of 
difficulty. It is not the work of a day, ora 
month, or a year. In truth, the greatest 
progress has been within the past year, 
But yreat as this has been, we confidently 
expect that still greater developments and 
results will come ere another twelve months 
roll around, 

New York«K CIty. 


aaa 
“FARM MACHINERY. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 


IN our modern industries machinery has 

played an important part; but probably in 

no department of work has this factor been 

more productive of beneficial results than 

in agriculture. Machinery and implements 

have been invented for every conceivable 

work on the farm, and the elaborate and 

varied utensils employed by the farmers of 

to-day are in strong contrast to the crude 

inventions that were in vogue forty years 
ago. They are also in strong contrast to 
the agricultural implements that are em- 
ployed by farmers in many other countries 
at this time; for Americans, in this respect, 
have far outstripped all other nationalities 

Five new agricultural implements for re- 
ducing farm labor are manufactured in this 
country to every one made in any other 
land. At the World’s Fair, one of the most 
interesting and instructive features will be 
the large collection of farm machinery 
which has been invented and manufactured 
in this country within the last half century, 
Nearly nine tenths of this machinery will 
bear the stamp of American gepius, 

The proverbial “hard toil” of the farm- 
ers in the fields is rapidly becoming only a 
figure of speech. There will, of course, 
always be plenty of work to do in cultivat- 
ing the soil; but with the modern inven- 
tion of machinery this is greatly lessened. 
Our early New England forefathers gather- 
ed their crops from the soil only through 
long, severe labor and discouragement. 

Every bushel of wheat garnered represent- 
ed many days of toilsome work in the kot, 
sweltering sun, The implements for work 
were crude, and they were very inefficient 
in every respect. ‘The soil grudgingly 
yielded full crops, and the general opinion 
prevailed that broad acres were required to 
support one family. Nearly all were com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to be farm- 
ers, for one could scarcely raise more than 
enough for his needs and those of his fami- 
ly. Insueh a condition of affairs there was 
little room for those who would follow the 
more congenial occupation of the count- 
ing-house, stores and similar business. The 
growth of cities was slow, while the rural 
population spread out over large tracts of 
land to prevent crowding. 

But with the advent of farm machinery 
and implements the soil was made to pro- 
duce larger crops at less expense, and with 
asmaller expenditure of physical force. 
Half of the land already under cultivation 
was made to produce nearly as much as the 
whole amount did before, and inventions 
and improvements have continued along 
this line until nearly all of the farm work 
can be performed by machinery. 

The earliest inventions of farm impel- 
ments were the crude plows, rakes, shovels 
and forks which are presented to us occa 
sionally in old prints. The first farm im- 
plement store that was ever established in 
this country kept these articles in stock, 
and many of them were made of wood it- 
stead of iron or steel. When the iron 
plowshare was first introduced many farm- 
ers objected to its use because they thought 
it made the weeds grow faster; but they 
did not realize that anything which made 
the weeds grow also started the cultivated 
plants into better development. 

Mowing machines were among the ear- 
liest farm implements invented in this 
country, and farmers did not take kindly 
to them for a great many years. In 1823 4 
mowing machine to be run by hor-e power 
was mentioned; but the machine never 
came into use until over ten years after 
ward. At about the same time Yankee 

ingenuity invented the first wooden-tooth 
horserake, and this was better received by 
the farmers than the mowing machine. 
The first mowing machine was a crude 
affair, and it passed through many periods 





etable kingdom upon this continent.” 





of tender or other plants, indigenous or exotic, 


To the foregoing summary little need be 





of evolution before it came into genera 
use. Its machinery is more complicated 
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than most farm implements, especially 
when reapers and binders are attached, and 
nearly every year some improvement has 
been introduced upon it since its first gen- 
eral plan was adopted over seventy years 
ago. The cost of this machine was also a 
detriment to its general popularity, and for 
mapy years it simply figured in the history 
of agriculture as a fine thing for exhibit at 
fairs and institutes. 

Finally, however, in 1830-38, the farmers 
so far approved of them that they experi- 
mented with the new idea, and while a 
great deal of fault was found, their merits 
were so far recognized that many adopted 
them permanently for cutting hay crops. 
Up to 1852 they continued to be exhibited 
annually at every fair, and many new pat- 
terns were placed on trial. They were all 
crude-looking affairs, and very much unlike 
our modern machines, which have entirely 
superseded them. There is as much differ- 
ence in their appearance as there is between 
the old ‘“‘ John Bull”? locomotive sent to the 
World’s Fair and the ideal steam engine of 
to-day. Some time in the fifties the idea 
was suggested that a reaper could be at- 
tached to the mowing machine, and thus 
greatly facilitate the work of gathering the 
crops. It was really in 1855 that mowing 
machines were first put upon the market 
for general sale, and then they were used 
only by the wealthy and = extravagant 
farmers, the majority preferring the old 
hand method of cutting hay and grain. 

When the War broke out farm labor be- 
cume very scarce, and wages were so high 
that farmers had to resort to everything to 
get through with as much work as possible 
without hiring help. ‘Then it was that 
many bought machines, by means of which 
they could do as much work in one day as 
several men. Before the War closed mow- 
ing machines were in pretty general use, 
and their reputation was forever estab- 
lished. Other farm machinery that would 
facilitate work was eagerly sought for, and 
inventors, probably encouraged by this de- 
mand, quickly seized the opportuuity to 
make money. During the War aud shortly 
afterward faem implements were rapidly 
invented and manufactured, and when the 
farmer-soldiers returned to their former 
homes they found that machines had taken 
the place of hired men to a large extent. 
Lawn mowers had b en introduced, and 
one man could do the work of two or three 
on a gentleman’s estate in keeping the grass 
cropped short. Horse rakes were in con- 
stant use for gathering up the hay that the 
machines had cut, and grain drills dropped 
the seed in the ground as fast as a man or 
horse could walk. The plow had been im- 
proved so that deep furrows could be turned 
over, and reapers had been attached to the 
mowing machines for bunching the straw. 

The change had been hastened by the 
War and by the sudden demand for some 
quicker and easier method of performing 
farm work. When the farmer-soldiers re- 
turned to their fields they had to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. They 
soon found that machinery was revolution- 
izing their old industry, and that while 
things were made cheaper the amount to be 
gathered from each acre of soil was much 
greater than ever before. The old theory, 
that the population would some day get so 
dense as to make it necessary to starve off 

many that the others might secure enough 
from Mother Nature on which to live, 
seemed to be ** knocked in the head.” ‘The 
soil was found to be almost unlimited in its 
Capacity for production. It needed simply 
the hands of scienceand machinery to make 
it grow with the population, 

Since then invention has continued to 
develop rapidly, until now every farm is 
Supplied with many new implements aud 
machinery that reduce the amount of farm 
labor, fhe number of implements tor this 
Work are too bumerous to mention. Nearly 
every season there is something new, and 
many of the best inventive minds have 
sooned their attention toward this field. 

otato planters and potato diggers are 
doing away with the old back-breaking 

Work of potato cultivauon. ‘The sulky- 

plows are Inaking this work an epjoyment 

a2 than a hard labor for most farmers, 
— on the enormous farms of the West 
ep plows are rippipg up the earth 
- ¢ Titans as one man guides it easily across 

1€ prairie lands, Cultivators and horse 
ficient, Seepiny down the weeds from the 
= and robbing the farmer of his worst 
— On the larger market farms, where 
antities of manure are used, tbe manure 
Spreaders are being introduced to lessen 
— facilitate the wok. The large hay 
mre are provided with their hay loaders, 
uch do away with the labor of pitching 

y the hay by forktuls, 

L n the smaller tools the inventions have 
— pace with those made on a larger 
eon _ improved shovels, forks, sp+des, 
— satis and rakes are crowdiug out 
pow Hh d patterns, and each successful oue 
pe oo distinction of being better 

pted to the work of saving labor. Many 


Me small implements never before heard 


are being put u ¢ 
Pruners pn I pon the markets. Tree 


€ now constructed upon trucks 
y can be moved rapidly from 

and the labor of pruning one 
es of trees is reduced to a mini - 


SO that the 
tree to tree, 
Undred acr 





mum. The gardener has a large collection 
and variety of tools to select from, and 
there is something devised for everything 
that he wishes to do. 

The dairy business has its new inventions 
as well as the general farm. The old-fash- 
ioned dash churns have been largely rele- 
gated to the past, while steam, horse or 
water power churns have been invented to 
separate the butter from the cream on a 
large scale. Molding and printing machines 
are shaping the butter into fancy forms for 
display on the markets, and patented sepa- 
rators are producing fancy grades of butter 
never before known. In a thousand differ- 
ent ways machinery is revolutionizing the 
agriculture of our country, and the trade in 
these implements alone forms an industry 
of gigantic importance. 

New York Clty. 


—_ 


WHAT ONE ACRE WILL YIELD. 


AN acre of land is 4,840 square yards, or 
43,560 square feet. It is the ordinary meas 
ure of ground among farmers and survey- 
ors, but the earning capacity of acres varies 
covsiderably. About the simplest use, in- 
volving the least skill and labor, to which 
an acre of land may be put is to the grow- 
ing of trees upon it. This requires no capi- 
tal, but patience, and yields, on the average, 
$2.25 per acre a year. Then there are the 
fruits of husbandry and farming, gained 
through toil and cultivation, and greatest, 
of course, in the rolling prairies or virgin 
lowlands of the West and Northwest. But 
taking farming lands nearer home, in New 
York State, these are found to be the net 
returns per acre: Rye, $8.50; oats, $11; 
wheat, $15; barley, $17; corn, $18; peas, 
$67; sweet potatoes, $75; spinach, &80; 
watermelons, $81; grapes, $122; currants, 
$120; cabbage, $1383; beets, $150; peaches, 
$150; strawberries, $150; tomatoes, $165; 
muskmelons, $158 ; asparagus, $188, and cel- 
ery, $214. The adaptability of the land for 
such products varies, and the value of an 
acre corresponds with such variance. The 
perishable crops are subject to great dam- 
age, and require usually more cultivation 
an’ v ‘eater care. 

‘aking ten feet as theaverage width of a 
rai road bed, 4,356 feet of track would com- 
prise, stretched out in a straight line, an 
acre of land. This is more than four-fifths 
of a mile of railroad. The portion of the 
Pennsylvania road between New York and 
Philadelphia is generally acknowledged 
among railroad men to have the largest 
gross earnings of any in the world, with the 
two exceptions of the New York elevated 
and the ote underground. But taking, 
as fairer for the purpose, the whole Penn- 
sylvania system, it is found that the annual 
gross receipts amount to about $100,000,000 
for the 2,500 miles of track operated. Of 
this total, $37,500,000 is net receipts. In 
other words, this railroad system earns 
$15,000 a mile, net, or $12,500 an acre, and 
the latter figure may be given as the high- 
est earning capacity of an acre of land 
given over to railroad transportation. This 
is a high figure. It is greater than the 
gains from either forestry or husbandry 
but it shrinks into unimportance comparec 
with the revenue yielded by an acre of New 
York City real estate. 

The area of New York City, including the 
two wards beyond the Harlem River, is 
nearly 25,000 acres. That tranquil stream di- 
vides, territorially,the town into twoalmost 
equal parts, there being 12,576 acres south 
and 12,317 acres are north of it. The most 
valuable part of the city of New York is the 
Kirst Ward, lying south of Liberty Street 
and Maiden Lane, and covering 154 acres, 
The assessed value of its real estate is $89.- 
000,000. When to this is added the value of 
land exempt from taxation, which is $26,- 
000,000, and allowance is made for the differ- 
ence between assessed and the actual val- 
ues, it appears that the real estate of this 
territory is worth not less than $155,000,000, 
or at the rate of $1,000.000 an acre, which is 
probably larger than the value of any other 
piece of real estate in the United States, At 
five per cent. on the amount of capital rep- 
resented, the annual revenue from real 
estate in the First Ward of the city of New 
York is $50,000 a year per acre. That is the 
highest point, and these then are the fig- 
ures: Forest land, $2.25 an acre; farming 
Jand, $20 to $150; railroad bed, $12,000; New 
York :eal estate, business section, *50,000,— 
New York Sun. 











We buy lamp-chimneys vy 
the dozen; they go on snap 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimney. 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a weck for 
every lamp we burn. 

Macheth's “pearl top" 


not break from heat, they are made of tough 
gla Tiy them 


and ‘pearl gla do 


Pittsburgh, Gro A Macrurin fo 





iy PIC-AN’-SPAN 0b.. w-look- 
J ing soft-feeling leather 
is brought up on Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool -on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y¥. 











The Best Dressing 
to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
as been a never-failing family remedy ‘oe 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


- Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightvess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, 31.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITPANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or xpress Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week. or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly,. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tue 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for 41.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK b. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emancl- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture ‘t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it, 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta.ied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at $5c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


‘ 





Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Thursday, August 10th, 1893.) 

TEA.—The prices of tea indicate a steadier 
market to-day, and the long depression promises 
to be lifted before long. Consumers must buy 
more goods shortly, and this will give bolders a 
chance to relieve themselves of heavy stocks. 
Amoy is quoted at 11@16c.; Formosa, 16@40c. 
Fuchau, 1l2@33c., and Japans, N@3lec. 

COFFEE,.—The disturbed financial conditions 
continue to prevent investments in coffee, and 
local buying is all on a limited scale. The for- 
eign markets are quiet and uninteresting. Java 
closes weak at 21@26c.; Maracaibo at 17@21c.; 
Mocha, 21@22c.; Laguayra, l@2le., and Brazil, 
lWa@lic. 

SUGAR.—Refined is in active demand and 
firm at quotations, and raw in steady demand. 
Cut loaf is 5'4@5.8lce.; crushed, 5°¢@5.8le. ; pow- 
dered, 5.44@5%4¢.; granulated, 5.18@5%gc.; Co- 
lumbia ** A,” 4.94@5'¢c.; Mold “A,” 53¢@5.56e. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow at 6@%c. per tb, and choice heavy wethers 
at 9g@l0c.; lambs steady at 8@1lc. Country 
dressed veals drag at 6@%c., but city dressed are 
firm at 7T@l0c. per th, with choice at We. 
Dressed hogs are moderately active and strong 
at 89, per tbh, 

PROVISIONS.—Since the big collapse in pro- 
visions trading has been very brisk, and large 
quantities have been bought both at New York 
and Chicago. It bas been this steady and nor- 
mal buying that has made prices return to a 
better standard, and nearly all provisions are 
now selling for their full value. Cash pork is 
dull at the close, but mess is quoted at $14.50@ 
15; family, $17.50@18: and short clear, $17@19. 
The market is steady for beef, ard family is 
$10.500@12, and extra mess, $7@8. Beef hams are 
quiet at $17.50. Cut meats are steady, with 
pickled bellies at Ilh@l2c.; shoulders, 6446@ic., 
and hams, Il@1144e. Lard is strong, with West- 
ern at & We, 


FLOUR AND MEAL,— The markets have been 
about the same as all summer, generally dull, 
with an occasional spurtin buying for local ae- 
count. The transactions at the end of the week 
foot up about the same, and not very large at 
that. Winver wheat flours seem to be in more 
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$2.7%@3.10, and springs, $2.! Pure rye is 
$33.30, and mixed, $2.75@3 per bbl. Cornmeal 


is easy, with yellow Western at $2.65@2.75. 


GRAINS AND HAY. Business in wheat is 
continually in a state of suspension, owing to 
the scarcity of currency. If money was freer 
wheat would work up to a better position imme- 
diately. The President's message did not rally 
it much in value. Foreign news are depressed, 
and trade in the cereals inthe Northwest is near- 
ly paralyzed. September is 684ae.; No. 2 red, 
HHYg@bic., and No.l Northern spring, 68%4(@69e, 
The corn crop is reported to be suffering seve re- 
ly from dry weather, and these reports make 
this grain firmer. The spot market, however, is 
inactive. September corn is 48!4c., and No.2 
corn, 480 49¢, New oats are very weak and old 
cash outs not much stronger Futures have 
rallied a little in sympathy with corn, but 
otherwise the market is featureless. September 
oats are 804@30Mc., and No. 2 oats, d544c¢., with 
new at dta@dilec.; No.2 white, 3844@so%\%e., and 
track mixed, d4@siec. Hav continues very strong, 
with prime at $1@1.05; No.dto No. 1, 30@M5ec., and 
shipping, 74e. Strawis dull, with rye at 4@biec., 
and oat, 40@45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter bas worked 
itself up into a better position this week, and 
receipts having fallen off the market is in a bet- 
ter way for doing business. Extra creamery 
commends a premium, but grades lower than 
firsts are plentiful and drag slowly at any price. 
State creamery is 21@21%c.; Western extras, 
2llec.; firsts, 19@20c.. and seconds, li@18e. 
State dairy isirregular in quality and supply. 
Half-firkin tubs, extras, are selling at 20@20Me. ; 
firsts, I846@19%4c., and seconds, 17(@18e. Welsh 
tubs. extras, are 194@20c., and firsts and sec- 
onds, li@19%e, Western packings are generally 
slow and heavy. Factory is in little demand for 
export at 1844@lic.; imitation creamery easy at 
M@lke., and dairy, M'g@lic. Cheese has been 
quieter lately, but prices are sustained. Large 
sizes continue at SKieljc., and small sizes, §@ 
94je. Part skims have advanced to 544@6c. for 
best, and 3@5c. for fair to prime. 


POULTRY AND EGGS,— Poultry has been in 
larger receipt this week, and live fowls have de- 
clined atrifle. The market ha@stood up pretty 
well, but fowls cannot go above Ly@13e. Tur- 
yeys are fi m at Ih@)2ec.; spring chickens lower 
at le@l4e; cocks, Sawskhe.; weese steady at $1@ 
1.50 per pair, and ducks, 50a80ce, Trade is dull 
in dressed poultry, and prices are weak. Tur 
keys are barely steady at @l2c.; Chickens weak 
at 10@18e.; fowls at ba 1244c.; old cocks, 8@8%4e.; 
Kastern spring ducks, W@lec., and young EKast- 
ern geese, Dal6c. Very fine choice eges from 
near-by points are in demand at l7c. per doz., 
but most receipts are defective. Western new- 
laid eggs range from 15 to I6c. per doz., with 
seconds and inferior at $203 per case. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—White 
potatoes are arriving freely, and prices are 
tending downward, Southern are nearly out of 
market. Some early Rose are selling as $2@2 25 
per bbl, but most of the stock comes trom Jersey 
and Long Island, and sells at $2@2.50 per bbl. in 
bulk. Sweet potatoes are firm at $2@4 per bbl. 
Onions are steady, with state and Pennsylvania 
at $2.75@8 per bbl, vifd Chester red at $2@2.50. 
‘Tomatoes are plenty and cheap. Monmouth 
County fancy ones are 40@75c. per crate, and 
South Jersey, 20a@s0c. Cabbages are firm at $3@ 
7 per 100; exgplant easier at $1.50@2 per bbi.; 
string beans, >1.0(a2 per bag; green peas, $2.50; 
cawiflowers, $205 per bbl; umber pickles, 
32.0005 per 1,000; lina beaus, $1,752.50 per bag, 
and Jersey corn, 31@1.50 per 100, 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.— Fine large 
hand-picked apples are wanted, but poor, inte- 
rior stock Is in over-abundance, The extreme 
quotations are only for fancy,stock.® Up-rivers 
are 75c.@$2 per bbl... and Jerseys. $1@2.50; Le 
Conte pears are firm at e450 per bbl. ; 
Southern Bartletts, $1.2 50 per crate, and 
near-by green, $1.25@2.25 per bbl. Peaches are 
in heavy receipt and weak 1n prices. North Car- 
Olina are $2@3 per case; Jerseys, 15@50c. ‘per 
basket, and Maryland and Delaware, 70@S0c. 
per crate, choice varieties. Grapes are in better 
demand. Niagaras are 6(@12c. per tb; Delawares, 
W@lec. Watermelons are $18@22 per 100; musk- 
melons, We.@$2 per bbl.; blackberries, 10@18c, 
per qt.; huckleberries, 5@10c. 
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Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Heury Dibble Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


if requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See onr Exhibit, Section N, near Main East Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 

















THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. §. GouLp Co. and W. T MERSEREAU Co. 
261 263 Canal =t., New York. 
) Feet East of Broadway. 


‘gt re CATARRH. 


vall Droggiate, 


Watches, Guns, Baggies, Aarn 


eos eute a Hole 
ee 
wang t her gr . Ureans, Bleyeles, 
ny eles List FREE. 


At-t Price S232 


PANELED Sreanen, ge aur 
METAL foie Mee 
Cel.incs * "Pitusburch, Pa. i 

aD k Folding Beds, 
GSKS metal Chairs. 
CHICAGO: 

=1 AH. Andrews& Co, SsWateck., 

SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

Buys a $65.00 Lmproved Oxford Singer 

2 Sewing Machine: perfect working, reliable, 
a tinely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 

with a compote set of the latest improved attachments 

FREE. Each machine he ae for S years. Buy 


dire: ‘om our facto save op —y agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL a FREE C ATA UE. 


OXFORD MFG.CO.. DEPT. 55 Chicago, mM, 





CIMEN COPIES. 


SPE 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 


modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent. 





Why 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 
and - first cost will be less. 

If Ba 
lead are “‘just as good” as Strictly 


tes and other adulterants of white 
ure White Lead, why are all the 


adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “‘ Strictly Pure White Lead ?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 


only used to cheapen the mixture. 


What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 


old and standard brands of 


Be careful to use only 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 
**‘BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


*“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘“*FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pitisourgh) 
*‘LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

“se «s MORLEY * ‘\Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, = ) 

**SHIPMAN ” (Chicag 

**SOUTHERN ” (St. ate and Chicago) 

** ULSTER " (New York) 

** UNION" (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. ‘ 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar ; 


it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,* 


Fe Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK S FALCON 


Fifty years from now 


1 Bieadomy, New York. 


26 hn n Ste N. zz. 


150 OTHER ‘STYLES. 


we hope to be manufacturing heating apparatus (have been 


at it fifty years already). 
would not be possible. 


If our goods were not right this 
Our customers say they are right. 


If you try them you will say so too. 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 


alogue free 


Our Cat- 


Better send for it, indicating manner of heating desired, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


_ 195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STA 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 


ATEMENT _ 


OF THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company 
Real Estate 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Miaceltancous Assets 


$1,260,695 

5,800 

100,000 

2.800 

97,381 

429,386 
viedinaed 53 

$1,962,806 


LIABILITIES, 


Reinsurance Reserve 

Unpaid Claims and Losses 
Commissions on Unpaid Premiums 
All other Claims 


GEO. F. 


SEWARD, President. 


. #4, 158,244 01 

262, 722 oG 

123,214 43 

16,394 60 

256.000 00 

152,232 61 
—~—~ $1,962,806 


ROBT J. HILLAS, Treasurer and Secretary. 
EDWARD L. SHAW, Ass’t-Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


GKO.S. COK 
WM. P. DIXON, Miller, Peckam & Dixon 
A.B HULL, Retire: 1 Merchant, 
A. HURLBU I’, Retired _ ‘hant. 
Rt oun 2 sion at 
z ROGE RS MAXW*LL, Pros: “of Central R.R. of N. J. 
a. & V -K. R. 


a. McCULLOUGH, WN: Wi. 
Compound lig ht-spreading Sil. 
ei AN cx ane SSesoame ae 


rt a Satisfaction « 
e hen a ae 
dao rice list free, 
Bee’ BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 
Duss 708 Penn Ave. I'ittebargh, Pa. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD on. nN” 
ONN, 
Brane : Warehonses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 

etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 

4 thems by the Universal Ex- 

wsition at Paris, Francs, in 
F 1sf?; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 

ihe, Centennial Exhibition. 
Sit 


“OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenne, New York. 





, President American Exchange Nat. Bank. 





ig a S. MOORE, Counsellor at. Law. 
1. MILLAKD, Pres. Omaha Nat'l Bank. 
AL TERANDE Kom ORR, Retired Merchant. 
re: L. RIKER, of J. L. & DoS. Riker. 
S. T STRANAHAN, Pres, Atlantic Hock Co. 
A G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chemical National Bank. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 


If you are building a cood honse, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust, 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as Jong as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the nee st covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet 


NATIONALSUEET META L ROOFIKGC oO. 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey Ci 
Formerly of New York C 


‘ity. 





Low Eatonton. y 
nisi Sees, DOMES $63 ant se: BOSOM 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggiste. 





ee 
a 


Simple ailments 
neglected may grow 
deadly. A handy 


remedy is 


Beecham’s 
Grime) Pills 
in all cases where 


Liver and Stomach 
trouble is suspected. 


25 cents a box, 


0O0@080e0e = 


|! OFFER 
| Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
| in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security be paring 
Sand 10 percent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months, Co re sponde nee s ilicited, 
Kef’s.—first Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn, 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 
Merchanls’ Bank, Sleepy BF ye, Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Mil 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, Nl. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7,8 Mesaba Block, Dututh, Minn, 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 








2 Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC, 


World's Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary opens its buildings as a Home for Chris- 
tian people at auniformracve of 50c, se rday, | person 
ina room. or, 7c. for 2 persons, ddress, HENRY 
W,. CHESTER, KL Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
Direct Fast Express Route 


TQ THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ew York to Genon in leesthan Eleven Days 
AJORTH GERMAN LLOYD ss. Ss.CU. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIV IERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain, 
Avoiding the Northern Letitudesof the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


The fast steamers FU LDA, WERRA and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. if), will sail from NEW 
YORK for GIBRAL TAR and GENOA as follows: 

ILDA, Aug ; WERREA, Sept. 9: KAISER 
(Kelner wine II), Se pt. 18; FULDA. Sept. 23. 

Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, eastest, 
and most. comfortable, Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Genoa. 





fine, 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OEL RIC His & C Ow 2 Bowling Gireen, N. Y. 


Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. for in- 
formation, —_, ete., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


4 “CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 


To the Richest aeons Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL ee = 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR gud 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL On O* 
aopress Ticker Acents oF CONNECTING — 
Cincutans GIVING RATES ANDO DETAILED imgonman” 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO ees 
THRALL, Genenat Passenaen AND TICKET ACERT 
Cwicano & NORTH-WesTERN Ry., CHIcaae- 











Tas INDSPENDEST Paess, 41 aND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON StRE“T. 


—— 
——— 





